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oesn’t ‘Ride the Ride es 


or Skip the Hollows 


E-B Disc Harrows are made to cut the same depth with every disc. 
The right adjustment for any discing job is given by the adjusting 


lever in front of the operator. 


for light draft, even w yhen set to cut clear down to the hubs. 
ves draft and unnecessary weight. 


every detail of design s 


Scrapers are level-adjusted to hug 
the disc blade clear to the center 
or let it run free, as you please. 


Thedisc bearings areofhard maple, 
soaked in oil. Theyare practically 
dust-proof. Should any dust work 
in, there are two oil-holes at the 
bottom of the bearing, through 


Emerson-Brantingham 
Established 1852 









E-B Disc Harrows have a reputation 


For 


which the dirt is forced by the ac- 
tion cf the shaft. The lubrication is 
force-feed, through harc-oii pipes 


Light-draft qualities are built into 
every detail of E-B construction. 


Half a century of experience has enabled 
E-B to make a disc harrow good enough 
for the best farmers. And here it is. 


Implement Co., Inc. 
Rockford, Illinois 


i 


Company 


A Complete Line of Farm 
Machinery Manufactured 
and Guaranteed by One 
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s Cletrac 


Sac RS TANK-TYPE TRACTOR 











bab: 


added Power — No Increase in Weight , 
Larger output lets us lower the price, 
















$1305 


fob. Cleveland 






s The Cletrac’s Day Is Here 





HE tide has turned. The big demand today is HE. Cletrac now has a larger motor, yet no 
for the small tank-type tractor—for the Cletrac added weight or increased friction to eat up 
—that goes further than the simple job of power. Its track is one-third wider, which 
plowing and takes the place of horses over gives it a lighter tread and a stronger grip on the 
plowed ground and seedbed, working faster and at ground. 
lower cost. The Cletrac steering device, an exclusive feature, 
It wanted only the marvelous success of the Cle- insures positive power to both tracks all the time. 
trac in 1919 to make the bulk of farmers every- That means full power on the turns, as well as 
where put their “O. K.” on the small tank-type. straightaway. A new water clarifier takes out all 
And now, because the Cletrac is the “fashion”— the air dust that would grind the pistons and over- 
because a greatly increased output means a lower heat the motor. 
manufacturing cost-——we can offer a better Cletrac n i 
nese and other features mean even better performance 
and still reduce the price. than before. Back of the Cletrac is the service of over 
With mote power and improved construction, 1920 will 1200 distributors and dealers, with repair stocks near you 
and constantly increasing. Back of that is our purpose 


prove to any farmer, anywhere, that Cletrac farming is 
profitable farming. 


The Cletrac, used alone or in “fleets,” is the right size and 
type for almost any farm—the one tractor adapted to all 


to make every Cletrac owner a booster. 
‘ 


A Cletrac means more kinds of work, more days in the year, 
and lower costs on every job. 


conditions. , r 

The booklet, “Selecting Your Tractor,” tells all about the 
It has proved its ability to stand up to its work. And improved, lower-priced Cletrac. We'll gladly mail you 
now that the public has recognized its worth, it is out in one upon receipt of the attached coupon. 


front to stay. 


The Cleveland Tractor Co. 
Sales Offices at 
New York _ Omaha ——_—_— == 19007 Euclid Avenue 


Oklahoma City Cl land, O 
eveliand, ° 


Cleveland Chicage Cleveland Tractor Co. 





San Francisco 
Largest Producers o 
Los Angeles Atlanta 19007 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, O. Tank-Type T. f 
Minneapolis Spokane > Qede oiiies ank-Ivpe Iractors 
ae § xe your booklet, : 
Windsor, Ont., Can. “Selecting Your Tractor” in the World 











( ) Send me name of Cletrac dealer 
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‘Put U 
“Your Own 
“Indiana Silo 


HERE is no need to go without 
the silo you need next fall be- 
cause skilled help is scarce and 
it’s hard to get anyone to erect it for 
you. Buy an Indiana and put it up yourself. Any farmer can follow the simple directions 
we give for putting up the Indiana. You can have your silo up and ready when you want it. 


Seventy-five thousand DIAN better silage, allows less 
American farmers have N waste, stays in better condi- 
bought the Indiana Silo—and S q Lo tion and lasts longer. 

hundreds of them have bought Long experience, large 
again and again, until some now own as_ purchasing power, and a_ business con- 
many as 15. They find that the Indiana is ducted ona large scale enable us to give a 


the best and most practical silo, more than _ bigger value for every dollar tham you can 
pays for itself, every year. It makes _ get in any other silo. Ask Indiana owners. 







































And our terms are so liberal the silo will almost pay for itself before the buyer has 
to pay for it. Write for catalogue, easy payment plan and early buyers’ proposition. 


We are the largest manufacturers of silos in the World. Agents wanted in every county. 











The tractor You Cen Use Frery Day 


HIS one-man, single-unit tractor works not 25 or 30 days a year but as 
many days as you now use your horses for field work. Plows as much 






D as two good horse teams, cultivates, pulls harrows, discs, drills, rollers, 
[- ROU mowers, binders, potato diggers and orchard tools. 

AL ND There is no riding implement that it does not hitch to. Numerous users 

TRACTOR have eliminated horses entirely in farm work. Excepting for the plow it uses 

“ ; ° the horse tools you already have without expensive hitches. One man does 

The Worlds Iractar the work, riding on the implement. The Indiana tractor weighs no more than 


afarmteam. Thereis no excess Weight to drag around and no waste of fuel. The Indiana does a year’s work of 
four horses at a gasoline and oil cost, that is less than half the cost of feeding and keeping the teams for a year. 














Farmers who have big four-wheeled tractors Min. 
are now buying the Indiana to work their row . Oral: WSSU ti, 61%. AT 
crops and prepare the seed bed when the ground a aig > @ | mM i el tit $A 
is too wet for a heavy tractor to work on it. nl om 1D 





Write us now for book of pictures made ined 
from photographs showing the Indiana 
Tractor actually doing all the work that 
horses and mules do on a farm. Biggest > 

dealer proposition ever offered on a tractor. Da at} 


THE INDIANA SILO & TRACTOR COMPANY 


LARGEST SILO MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD > 


~ 


27 Union Building Anderson, Indiana =. 
27 Indiana Building... Des Moines, lowa Rs 
27 Silo Building North Kansas City, Mo. << ‘aa 


27 Live Stock Exchange Building Fort Worth, Texas 4; — om we 
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Water Power Installation 


How to utilize small streams described by Farm Engineering Editor Ekblaw 


kN THE Atlantic states and in 
New England are thousands of 
horse power going to waste be- 
cause the streams are so small 
the power available is insuffi- 
cient for manufacturing pur- 
poses, and because the local residents do not 
appreciate the benefits which they might de- 
rive if they were to make small local installa- 
tions. Water power is generally considered 
one of the cheapest forms of power. Prac- 
tically the only expense connected with it is 
that of maintaining the necessary mechanism 
whereby the power of the water is trans- 
ferred into other forms. 

Of course, water power should be reliable 
and constant in quantity if it is to be utilized 
advantageously. If these two conditions can- 
not be fulfilled it often means that the in- 
stallation has to be given up. 





Water Power Good for Farm Use 


The growing use of power for all kinds of 
farm purposes brings water power into a 
stronger light than it has ever been placed 
before. In the past it has been considered 
desirable to use water power for only com- 
paratively large instal- 
lations. But the ingenu- 
ity of engineers has 
made possible the devel- 
opment of small instal- 
lations in such manner 
that they can be utilized 


effectively for many 
minor purposes. There 
are numerous eastern 


farms across which a 
small stream is running 
that has sufficient flow 
and head to provide 
adequate power for 
many of the farm and 
home operations. The 
use of power for home 
purposes is growing 
widely. Water power is 
particularly desirable in 
this connection, because 
of the simplicity of 
the installation for its 
transformation and ap- 
plication. 

Some streams flow 





make a survey of it so as to determine which 
is the most reliable place for the equipment. 
If the location can be made in close proximity 
to the farmstead, so much the better, for 
there will be less loss in transmission, and 
the expense of installing and maintaining a 
transmission line will be avoided. However, 
if it cannot be located in such an advan- 
tageous position, the best possible should be 
done under the circumstances. The location 
should be made at the point where the flow 
is the strongest and where the head is the 
greatest and most constant. 
Necessary Factors in Design 

Two things are necessary to know if one is 
to calculate the theoretical horse power which 
can be developed by a stream. The first of 
these is the quantity, or the amount, of water 
which passes a given point in a given time. 
The second is the head or the difference in 
hight of two levels, this difference resulting 
in the production of pressure. 

If we are to determine the quantity of 
water available, we-will have to determine 
the average velocity of the stream and its 
average cross sectional area. The velocity 


tions on a line drawn across the stream per- 
pendicular to the line of the flow. This line 
should be drawn across at a point which has 
an approximate average width. The average 
width of the depth observations will be ap- 
proximately the average depth of the stream. 
Knowing the cross section and the velocity of 
the flow, the total number of cubic feet of 
water passing any one point can be calcu- 
lated by multiplying the cross section in 
square feet by the velocity of the flow in feet 
per second. The method which has just been 
described is a rather approximate one, but 
when no instruments are available and con- 
ditions of observations are rather difficult, it 
becomes fair enough for general purposes. A 
more accurate method of stream measure- 
ment is made by means of the weir. A weir 
is simply a board placed across the stream 
with its ends and bottom imbedded in the 
earth so that no water can get around it at 
these points. On the upper edge of the board 
is cut a notch, the edges of the notch being 
beveled on the lower side so as to give a 
sharp cut-off to the stream which will flow 
through the weir. It is only necessary to 
measure the head that is forcing the water 
through the notch. It 
will be noticed that the 
surface of the water 











strong during a portion 
of the year, but during 
dry weather and sea- 
sons of drouth are likely to fail, either wholly 
or in part. Such condition might cause one 
to hesitate to make the installation. But even 
if the flow is sufficient to keep a plant work- 
ing two-thirds of the time, that would make 
ita very desirable one. Surely it is better to 
have power for eight months in the year than 
to be without it for 12 months. In many 
Cases, however, the stream’s flow is steady 
and reliable, and can be counted upon to give 
Sufficient quantity to take care of all power 
requirements. 

A water power installation is not a com- 
plicated affair; in fact, it is extremely simple. 
In going about the development of a water 
power plant, the owner of the stream should 


a 





Converting Running Water into Applied Power 


can be determined by measuring off a dis- 
tance in the bed of the stream of, say 200 
feet. Small, light floats should then be started 
at the upper point and careful observation 
made as to the time elapsed before the float 
reached the lower point. A number of floats 
should be used, some of them being started 
near the center, others near the side of the 
stream, and the average should be taken of 
the values. Streams flow most rapidly near the 
center, and not so rapid along the sides and 
the bottom. This is due to the friction re- 
sulting from the roughness of the sides and 
the bed of the stream. 

The cross section of the stream may be 
determined by making several depth observa- 





that has to flow through 
the weir slopes toward 
the notch and that the 
depth is not so great at 
the weir as it is a few 
feet up stream. The ac- 
tual head then should 
be measured some six 
feet back from the weir. 
at which point a stake 
is driven, the top of 
which is exactly level 
with the bottom of the 
notch. The depth of 
water flowing through 
the weir may then be 
measured by holding a 
rule on the top of the 
stake and noting the 
hight to which the water 
reaches on the rule. 

The discharge that the 
stream gives in cubic 
feet per second can 
then be calculated from 
the famous Francis for- 
mula, which is as fol- 
lows: The discharge in cubic feet per second 
equals the width of the notch in feet, times 
the depth in feet flowing over the weir, times 
the square root of the depth in feet, the whole 
being multiplied by three and one-third. For 
instance, let us assume that the width of the 
notch is three feet, and that the depth flow- 
ing through the weir is one foot, then the 
discharge equals 3x1x1x3 1-3, or, 10 cubic 
feet per second. 

The head of water which is available can 
be determined most rapidly with the use of 
an engineer’s level, though home-made levels 
will work satisfactorily. The latter may be 
made by the use of an ordinary carpenter’s 
level, fastening it to the top [To Page 21.] 



































Good Plowing Under Bad Conditions 





yewaweeeere HE «=MOTOR TRUCK is at 
‘A : present perhaps the most sig- 

4 | \ \ 
\ ‘* looming on the agricultural 
" “® horizon. The tractor has been 
with us for a number of years, 
in scattered places have made use of the 
motor truck, still the general application of 
them to agricultural purposes has become a 
in other industries are fully alive to the 
value and advantage of the motor truck for 
hauling purposes, and the only reason that 
proval is that not until now have conditions 
seemed to be right for his adoption of the 
idea. The current year has witnessed the 
motor truck for farm purposes, and if indi- 
cations are to be given any credence at all 
there will be a tremendous increase in num- 
their use. No one knows better than the aver- 
age American farmer what constitutes good or 
bad practice. He is keen enough and shrewd 
especially if he has had the opportunity to 
learn just a little bit by The in- 
timate knowledge of aut which he 


nificant mechanical factor now 
and while it is true that individual farmers 
possibility only very recently. Business men 
the farmer is coming in later with his ap- 
remarkable development of the use of the 
bers of motor trucks and in the extension of 
enough to know pretty well what he wants, 
has necessarily gained because of his com- 


experience, 


hi] 
mMov1lies 


parative isolation so far as service stations 
are concerned is going to stand him in good 
stead when he comes to choose his truck. 


However, there are a few points which it is 
well to bear in mind in selecting a truck, and 
especially should studied by the 
man who has no mechanical experience. A 
truck should be chosen from an economy and 
from a service standpoint because it is use- 


these be 


less to pay an un- 


On Choosing a Truck |) 4). 


By Farm Engineering Editor 


K. J. 7. Ekblaw 


zation and the financial support which they 
can command. An organization going at the 
proposition in the right way, with a good 
equipment of engineers, designers, and exec- 
utives. and with plenty of money to develop 
the right kind of machine, will naturally 
succeed. On the other hand, there are 
numerous truck manufacturing companies 
which are nothing but stock sale proposi- 
tions, pure and simple, and once they have 
cleaned up a snug sum on the sale of their 
stocks, they fold up their tents and dis- 
appear. 
Experience Necessary in Good Design 

Some trucks which have appeared on the 
market are nothing but assembly jobs, from 
radiator to tail light, for it is possible to 
assemble a complete truck from units which 
can be purchased in the open market. Some 
companies specialize in engines, others in 
frames or axles, or wheels, or transmissions, 
and so on. Any skillful mechanic can com- 
bine these units, which might be the very 
best obtainable, into a truck that runs, but 
it would not necessarily follow that such a 
truck would be a success, because one ele- 
ment which is vital to successful operation 
was not incorporated into the assembly, and 
that is the experience of a truck designer 
who has learned how to overcome difficulties 
which interfere with successful operation 
and who has learned the little twists and 
turns whereby the difference between suc- 
cess and failure is written. 

The first decision which the farmer has to 
make on the truck proposition is whether the 
truck will prove economical for him or not. 
He knows his local conditions and what he 
has to do to meet them. He should approach 
the time and place of buying with his head 
full of good sound ideas of his own as to 
what would constitute a good machine for 
him. Some of the questions which the 
farmer has been asking himself are: What 
can I haul with my truck? Can I haul them 
faster, more easily and more economically 
than with horses? How much time can I 
save? What does this amount to in man 
labor and in horse labor? Can I take ad- 
vantage of better prices and better markets? 
Is there any chance for hauling return 
loads? Will the seasons and weather inter- 
fere too much with my use of the truck? 
Can I do hauling for my neighbors? Can I 
dispose of some of my horses if I buy a 
truck, and if so, how many? Can I use my 
truck for small belt power purposes? 

If the answers to these questions con- 
vince the farmer that the proper thing for 
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One-Horse Mowing Machine 


him to do is to buy a truck, he has next to 
decide upon the size. There are in use farm 
trucks of all capacities, from '% ton up to 
7 tons, but a recent investigation conducted 
by the Orange Judd Farm Engineering De- 
partment indicates that by far the greatest 
number of trucks are of the 1, 1%, and 2 
ton capacity. The light % or %4 ton ma- 
chine can be used very handily and expedi- 
tiously for quick trips and rapid deliveries 
of comparatively light loads, but they are 
not perhaps the most suitable for general 
use on the farm. The larger, heavier trucks 
of 4 or 5-ton capacity are suitable only for 
specific purposes such as when there is a 
decided amount of heavy hauling to be done 
every day of the year and it is certain that 
the truck will have steady work. When the 
farmer can afford only one truck, and this 
will be the case in the vast majority of in- 
stances, it is better to get a medium sized 
machine. The cost of operation depends 
considerably upon the size, and operating 
costs will be equalized between light and 
heavy trips, if a medium capacity truck be 
used. 

Having in mind the need of a truck of a 
certain size, the farmer is now ready to ap- 
proach the dealer and talk business. 
sibly the dealer may have some information 
available which will aid the farmer in mak- 
ing his selection, but unfortunately many 
dealers care nothing but to sell trucks, and 
their advice is very likely to be strongly pre- 
judiced. 

There are so many companies making 
trucks today that it is almost bewildering to 
make a choice between them. The last issue 
of one of the prominent truck publications 
gives the names of nearly 100 different 

makes of trucks, and 


Pos- 





necessary amount of 
money for a machine 
of this kind, yet it is 
important that quality 
be not sacrificed. 

Naturally, there are 
good trucks and bad ee 
trucks as there are SS 
good and bad of every- 
thing. The truck in- 
ai stry 


l is exactly like + 
other industries. ¥ a? 
When it nat 


npecomes ap- 3 E 
rent that there i : 


1? 
nevitabdie 


f these concerns are 
undesirable The de- 
gree of reliability will 
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most of these trucks 
made anywhere 
from 2, 8, or 10 differ- 
ent types, depending 
upon the size and con- 








eS struction. No wonder 
= that the prospective 
Sr purchaser becomes be- 
Be, wildered and _ often 

as discouraged. 
“be The wise man will 
: : ; ; resort to the old rule 
and will give his at- 
tention only to those 
dealers selling trucks 
Cee made by reliable com- 
sa panies. If a_ truck 
5 gives good service for 
one man, it is a fair 
and reasonable _ as- 
2% sumption that it will 
ee > give good service to 


another. Past per- 
formance is one of the 








depend upon the per- 
sonnel of the organi- 


Motor Trucks Afford Ideal Fruit Delivery 





best [To Page 10.] 
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Small Tractors 


By Farm Engineering Editor 


K. J. 7. Ekblaw 























Pulling Off a Big Stunt 


ea HE WAYS OF wise men 
¢ are strange. Twenty 
years ago those who 



























Tractor in the Corn Field 









hood of metropolitan communities, 
offer a fertile field for the small 
tractor. Most truck farmers are in- 





posed as authorities on 

the subject of tractor 
economics were 
straightforward in their declaration that 
the doom of the farmer operating a small 
acreage had been sounded. The advent of 
the huge tractor in the immense fields of the 
west and northwest meant that the small 
farms of the country would be combined into 
larger units so that these large mechanical 
tractors could be utilized in operating them. 
Ten years ago the tractor economists were al- 
most unanimous in declaring that the smallest 
economical unit in tractors was of such a 
size that it would pull a minimum of four 
bottoms under all conditions. With a re- 
spect-compelling array of figures, they 
proved their statements. 

In spite of these prognostications evolu- 
tion went on. While the large tractor units 
are still in existence, and are doing an ex- 
cellent and economical service, there has 
been a gradual decrease in the minimum 
size of tractors from year to year. At 
present there are at least a half dozen com- 
panies manufacturing tractors of the so- 
called garden type which are designed to do 
the work of one or two horses. 

A year or two ago there was only one 
manufacturer devoting his attention to the 
production of a tractor of this size. The in- 
crease in the number of companies entering 
the small tractor field is decidedly signifi- 
cant. It is unreasonable to assume that 
these organizations are putting their money 
into the development and exploitation of 
machines of this kind without having first 
made a careful survey of the prospect, for 
business men are not prone to do such 
things. They evidently 
found the prospect 








One of the Newest Type 


vinced that motorization of the farm is going 
to be extended so as to include even the 
smallest farm unit. There are several trac- 
tors of 5-10 rating now on the market, and 
the number will undoubtedly increase. Nat- 
uarally the profit on the sale af a single ma- 
chine of this kind is not going to be verv 
great, but on the other hand the prospect for 
the volume of sales is appreciably good. 


Where the Small Tractor Excels 


Some people may wonder as to the actual 
field that exists for small tractors of this 
kind. The first one was developed primar- 
ily for garden purposes. The originator had 
the power farming vision clear before him 
and he could see hundreds of truck farms 
throughout the country on which the horses 
plodding up and down between the rows of 
vegetables were replaced by a chugging 
little tractor. The development of this ma- 
chine was attended with certain difficulties, 
as always is the case with the development 
of a new product in a new field, for the field 
was new, no one having dreamed that the 
tractor in a garden would be anything but a 
bull in a china shop. The idea having been 
created, had to be developed, and it is a 
strong compliment to the designer of the 
original garden tractor to say that most of 
the similar machines now being manufac- 
tured or exploited, follow in general lines, 
the first machine. 

The thousands of truck farmers scattered 
over the country from one end to the other, 
and lying especially thick in the neighbor- 


clined to be conservative, but never- 

theless they are good business men 

and it did not take them very long 
to realize that in the garden tractor they 
had a real ally for efficiency and economy. 
Most of the companies who are now produc- 
ing garden tractors expect that the majority 
of their sales for the first few years will be 
in truck farming regions. 

There is another field for the garden trac- 
tor which is as yet practically unexploited, 
and that is among the thousands of general 
farmers throughout the country. What can 
the general farmer do with a little machine 
of this kind? The answer is that on prac- 
tically every farm of average size in the 


United States, there are certain small chores 


which are more conveniently and economic- 
ally done with power than in any other way, 
such as feed grinding, pumping, sawing, and 
a multitude of other operations. These 
operations are now being carried on through 
the use of stationary engines of 3, 4, or 5 
horse power. What can be more logical than 
the substitution of a portable unit, for the 


‘stationary unit, to take care of these power 


requirements? Especially plausible does 
this proposition sound when it is remembered 
that in addition to the belt work which the 
small tractor can do, it can also be utilized 
for tillage and other garden work when the 
power requirements are not too great. 
Sma!] Tractors Simple in Construction 
The construction of the garden type of 
tractor is usually very simple. The engine 
may be of one or two cylinders, either air 
or water cooled, though machines of larger 
capacities are generally water cooled. The 





fair. Two or three of 
these companies are 
huge concerns, with 
many millions of dol- 
lars of resources be- 
hind them. They are 
entering the field with 
the determination to 
give the best they 
have in the way of 
materials, design, and 
service, and they are 
ready to stand behind 
their product with all 
the resources at their 
command. When facts 
like these become 
known, those who are 
skeptical on the sub- 
ject of small tractors 
will have to scramble 
diligently if they are 
to maintain the sem- 
blance of a logical 
position. 

A number of the 
tractor concerns 
whose product in the 
past has been confined 
to the tractors of me- 








tractive horse power 
developed by garden 
tractors varies from 


one to three, while the 
horse power developed 
at the belt runs from 
four to six. Some of 
the larger machines 
which are now being 
exploited are made 
more in a design re- 
sembling the larger 
tractors with which 
we are all familiar, 
that is, the four-wheel 
unit frame type. The 
garden tractors are 
generally made with 
two drive wheels, the 
engine being mounted 
just above the axle 
connecting the two 
wheels. The wheels 
vary in diameter from 
30 to 36 inches, and 
are generally provided 
with lugs cast integral 
with the rim. When 
the machine is to be 
used in loose ground 
where traction would 
be difficult, extension 
rims are provided so 








dium size or larger 
are also becoming con- 


This New Jersey Water Power Plant Combines Beauty 


and Utility —[See Page 5, 


that [To Page 18.] 












Protecting the Tractor from Dust 


Lhis a noteworthy requisite writes W. H. Sanders 


ae | IELD WORKING 


* 
tractor designers and builders 


- 
F & : 
% man) important things. Per- 


y haps no one thing has been so 


clearly and forcibly demon- 
strated as that dust is one of the greatest 
enemies to the tractor. That the builders of 
tractors have learned this lesson pretty well 


conditions and 


testing experiences have taught 


is shown by the most casual comparison of 
this past season’s models with those of three 
or four years ago. The great majority of 


builders are using every device and improve- 
ment in the effort to keep dust out of the 
working parts of the entire machine. 
Protection of gears, shifting collars, and 
clutches have been pretty well solved by en- 
closing all such parts in a dust proof box or 


case. Gearing has been changed from the 
heavy, bulky cast iron kind to the heat 
treated, cut steel hardened type. which is 
extra strong. small and light, occupies small 


space, and can easily be enclosed in a rela 
tively small box. With any 
gears dust exclusion means perfect packing 
rings or washers at all points where shafting 
enters or leaves the gear box. A sectional 
sketch of a standard gear box is shown in 
figure 1, in which the several dust rings and 
washers are clearly indicated. Such a gear 
system is easily and effectively lubricated 
with a minimum of oil and grease. as against 
open system where gears must be kept flooded 
with thin oil in order to wash away dirt that 
accumulates as well as to furnish a rather 
indifferent oiling to prevent wear. With the 
enclosed box, care is needed in using the most 
effective lubricant, and see that it is changed 
often enough so the worn metal from gears 
and bearings is removed before it accumu- 
lates in sufficient amount to act as a grinding 
substance. A thorough washing out of all 
such grease or oil once a season is usually 
sufficient. 

As the motor is the heart of the tractor it 


type of enclosed 





is essential that no dust be permitted to get 
inside the cylinders or crank Vast 
quantities of air are continually being 
pumped through the carbureting system, past 
the inlet valve, into the cylinder, and out past 
the exhaust valve. If dusty air is drawn into 
the carburetor, it must all eventually find its 
way through the cylinder, or the carburetor, 
firing chamber, or exhaust pipe would finally 
fill up and stop the motor. 


Case. 


Intake Allows Dust to Enter 


Let us follow the path of the air that must 
be used by the motor. After passing the car- 
buretor, the air and all it carries with it are 
drawn past the faces of the inlet valves into 
the firing chamber of the cylinders. At this 
time the piston has uncovered the oiled walls 
of the cylinder to the full extent of the stroke. 
If dust is present in the air when it enters 
the carburetor it is still there after the air 
enters the cylinder. Any dust that comes in 
contact with the oiled walls is sure to stick 
in the oil. The piston back over 
these surfaces on the compression stroke, and 
any dust in the oil starts a grinding action 
between the piston, rings, and cylinder wall. 
On the power stroke the piston again un- 
covers the oiled surfaces, and as none of the 
dust has been or can be changed into any- 
thing but dust, and as none of it has been al- 
lowed to get out of the cylinder, it is reason- 
able to suppose that another dose of dust is 
sure to come in contact with all the oiled 
surfaces, and another lot of grinding ma- 
terial put where it is not needed. Multiply 
this action by every power stroke of each cyl- 
inder, and a slight idea can be had as to why 
tractor motors wear out quickly, need new 
pistons, or rings, and in many cases either 
new cylinder blocks complete, or an expen- 
sive reboring of the old ones. 

Most farmers will agree that the great ma- 
jority of field work on the farm is done when 
surface dust ean easily be stirred up. Now 


sweeps 


" ——— — 
— = — a = 


picture the position of the carburetor located 
at the closest point on the motor that it can 
be placed, to provide the shortest distance 
from it to the inlet valves, and it is readily 
seen that if air is taken at that place dust js 
bound to be present in large amounts the 
greater part of the time. If part of the time 
the tractor is facing the wind so that the dust 
is blown away from the carburetor. when the 
return trip is made there will be a double 
dose from the tractor and from the tool it 
draws. 
Tractors Must Work at Dusty Times 


A large number of tractor builders are 
aware of this dust menace and are using va- 
rious kinds of apparatus to “strain”. “throw 
out”, “extract”, or “wash” the dust and dirt 
out of the air that must pass through the 
motor. The apparatus so used can be classed 
in four main groups, arranged in the order 
of their efficiency. the poorer named first: 

1. High air intake; keeps out coarse 

material, but not the finer. 

2. Cloth or mineral woo) strainers; 
easily clogged, must be cleaned 
often. 

3. Air washer; water must be kept 
at constant level, cleaned often. 
will freeze. 

4. Centrifugal cleaner; does uni- 
form work, non-freezing, removes 
dust as it gathers. 

A cut of the last kind is shown in figure 2. 
A study of the air passages shows that all 


~ 


‘incoming air enters through several holes at 


the outside rim near the top, is carried down- 
ward and outward by pipes, and as the air 
passes into the instrument it has been given 
a rotary motion. Dust is heavier than air, 
and this rotating motion throws it to the out- 
side, the lighter air being drawn out through 
the center at the top, practically clean. The 
dust drops by gravity into the glass jar at 
the bottom, where its accum- [To Page 12.] 








What is a Horse Power? 


Some elementary facts and some necessary 


RHE GOOD old-fashioned term 
“horse power” has come to 
have so many meanings that it 
is hard to know just what is 
meant when the term is used. 
Power takes into consideration 
the time required to do a certain amount of 
work and is defined as the rate of doing 
work. It is a very necessary element in dis- 
cussions concerning work because it enables 
us to make definite and sensible comparisons. 
A man may carry a ton of material up to the 
second floor of a building if he divides it up 
into small amounts and makes many trips. 
An engine may pull it up at one time if 
proper arrangements be made to do so. It 
would be wrong to say that a man is just as 
powerful as the engine, but in order to make 
the comparison, it is necessary to take into 
consideration the time consumed to do the 
work. 





The A BC of Horse Power 


It is presumed that the mechanical unit 
known as the horse power had its basis in the 
actual power developed by a horse. If it be 
considered that the average horse, weighing 
1500 pounds, can exert a steady pull of 150 
pounds when he is moving at the rate of 2 
miles an hour, the effective energy which he 
develops is exactly one horse power. How- 
ever, the weight of the ordinary draft horse 
is usually less than 1500 pounds, and its aver- 





age rate of travel is less than 2'. miles an 
hour, so the average power developed by a 
draft horse when working at a normal rate is 
about three-fourths horse power. Of course, 
horses can develop power much in excess of 
this for short periods of time. Tests have 
demonstrated that this may amount to as 
much as four or five mechanical” horse 
power for very short periods, such as when 
pulling a load out of the mud or over an 
obstruction. 


Steam Engine Ratings Are Simple 


With steam engines, the horse power rating 
was a comparatively simple matter. Author- 
ities pretty well agreed as to the method of 
rating them, because the basis upon which 
the rating was made was so simple and sen- 
sible that very little question ever arose. The 
power of steam engines is expressed as in- 
dicated horse power or as brake horse power, 
one being a measure of the theoretical power 
developed by the engine, the other being the 
measure of the actual power delivered by the 
engine at the belt. Naturally, the latter would 
be less than the former, because there would 
be some loss of power in the bearings and 
other friction surfaces of the machine. 

The term indicated horse power is applied 
to the rate of doing work by steam or by gas 
in the cylinder of an engine, and is obtained 
by means of a special instrument called an 
indicator. The various factors entering into 





techn tcalities 


the calculation are found in the following 
formula: 


iH P—=P LAN 
33,000 

P—Steam pressure in pounds per square inch on 
the piston of the engine as obtained by the 
indicator. 

L—Length of stroke of piston in feet. 

A=Area of the face of the piston in square inches. 

N=Number of strokes per minute if the engine 
is double acting, or the number of r p m if 
it is a single acting engine. 

It can readily be seen that P times A gives 
the total pressure on the piston, and this mul- 
tiplied by L, gives the number of foot-pounds 
of work done in one stroke. Multiplying this 
by N, gives the total number of foot-pounds 
of work done in one minute, and since one 
theoretical horse power is equivalent to 
33,000 foot-pounds per minute, the engine 
will develop as many indicated horse power 
as the number of times 33,000 is contained 
in the product. 


Brake Measures Actual Horse Power 


The brake horse power of an engine is de- 
termined by the use of what is called the 
prony brake. This brake consists of some 
arrangement of friction blocks clamped 
around the fly wheel or belt pulley and 
arranged so the tension is adjustable. 
An arm extends out from the brake blocks, 
the outer end of the (To Page 14.] 
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25 Cents Returned 19 Dollars 


Positive results from air farming in New YorkhR—By A. S. Merchant 


% ITROGEN is the most expensive 
% plant food element the farmer 
buys. Its cost this year is the 
form of a nitrate, in nitrate of 
soda, purchased at the govern- 
ment price was about 26 cents 
per pound. Nitrogen is also the one element 
of plant food which is most likely to be lack- 
‘ing in soils and to limit crop yields. Nature 
has generously provided for emergencies in 
*the lack of the nitrogen supply of soils by 
giving us an atmosphere, which is a mixture 
of gasses containing four-fifths nitrogen. Na- 
ture has also provided the farmers with a 
way to use this atmospheric nitrogen, of 
which there are several million dollars’ worth 
over every acre of land, for plant growth. 

Legume plants, that is, the peas, beans, 
clovers, alfalfa and vetch, have the power to 
use this atmospheric nitrogen, providing the 
soil is supplied with bacteria, which produce 
nodules on the roots of their plants. The 
nodules are much like warts growing on the 
roots, some are small, others grow in clus- 
ters and are the size of walnuts. These 
nodules contain bacteria which use the free 
nitrogen of the air for their growth and de- 
velopment and then turn it over to the plant 
to use. These nodules are never found on 
the roots of grass or cereal grain crops. 
Plants belonging to the legume family are 
the only ones which have the power to pro- 
duce nodules on the roots. 

Soils generally lack sufficient bacteria to 
produce nodules on the roots of legumes for 
best results. In order to supply the deficien- 
cy, scientists have discovered a way of prop- 
agating these bacteria in the laboratory on 
much the same principal as the house wife 
propagates yeast for bread making. These 
cultures containing many millions of bac- 
teria are then applied to the seeds, just be- 
fore sowing, and the seed sowed or planted 
in the usual way. The bacteria is thus dis- 
tributed over the field and placed so that as 
soon as root growth starts, the bacteria be- 
gins to develop the nodules on the roots. 


What a New York County Did 


Cortland county, located in central New 
York, grows annually about 500 acres peas 
and beans for two local canning factories. 
The county agricultural agent found in 1917 
that there were probably less than 10 acres 
sowed with inoculated seed. One of the farm 
bureau projects for that year was to call the 
attention of farmers growing peas to the im- 
portance of inoculating the seed before sow- 
ing. As a result, about 200 acres were sowed 
with inoculated pea seed in 1918. The bac- 
teria for the inoculating were obtained and 
a supply of the bacteria cultures were kept 
in the farm bureau office for distribution at 
cost for the convenience of farmers. 

Several farmers using the cultures sowed 




















Pea Plants the Same 


These were grown on the farm of 
Henry Keep of Cortland county, N Y. 
The large bundle was from an inocu- 
lated seed, the smaller from non-in- 
oculated. 

















Results of Inoculation 





a small portion of their peas with seed not 
inocualted seed. The half-acre strip across 
vest, the county agent, in co-operation with 
the farmer, checked up the results. Only 
those who saw the actual field tests can ap- 
preciate the value of bacteria nodules for in- 
creasing crop yields. 

Henry Keep of Homer, N Y, sowed a half 
acre of uninoculated peas and 20 acres with 
inoculated peas. The half-acre strip across 
a large field could be seen a half mile away, 
as it was of a much lighter green color and 
only about half the growth of vines. Mr 
Keep was fortunate in having a viner at his 
farm, so he could conveniently cut and vine 
equal areas of peas grown from inoculated 
and uninoculated seed. The peas from the 
inoculated ha@éf acre yielded 480 pounds more 
of shelled peas per acre than the uninocu- 
lated peas adjoining. Mr Keep received 4 
cents a pound, so the inoculation increased 
the value of the shelled peas $19.20 an acre, 
and the growth of vines was fully twice as 
large. Hence, the increased value of the pea 
silage from the inoculated peas more than 
paid for all costs, including labor. Mr Keep 
had one field of 10 acres, which yielded in 
shelled peas at 4 cents per pound over $147 
per acre, all grown from inoculated seed. 

When ordering his supply of bacteria 
through the farm bureau this vear, Mr Keep 
said, “I know that inoculating my seed p2as 
in the past has given me big results, an I 
cannot afford to suffer from small yields be- 
cause of neglect to use bacteria cultures.” 


What Other Growers Say 


Fred Bartlett of Homer says: “In 1916 my 
peas were almost a failure, yielding a little 
more than enough to pay for the seed. This 
discouraged me of growing pecs and the fol- 
lowing year I grew none. The next year the 
canning factory representative induced me 
to grow about two acres. When about ready 
to seed, I read a notice from the county agent 
that bacteria cultures were to be had at cost 
by applying to the farm bureau office. I ob- 
tained the bacteria and inoculated all except 
enough for one trip across with grain drill. 
The results were most surprising. The peas 
from the inoculated seed grow about 6 feet 
high, while those from the uninoculated seed 
were not half as high. The inoculation made 
all the difference between a failure and a 
very profitable crop.” 


Miles J. Peck of Cortland, N Y, sowed 
about 60 acres with inoculated seed. On the 


poorer types of soil, which were lacking in 
nitrogen, the yield was greatly increased be- 
cause of the inoculation. On the rich river 
bottom soils, well manured and abundantly 
supplied with nitrogen, the results were less 
marked, but still showed an increase due to 
the cultures. 

Davis and Jenkins, also of Cortland, sowed 


a small part of an old alfalfa field next to 
the river, with uninoculated pea seed, the 
rest of the field being seeded with inocu- 
lated seed. Even on this type of rich soil 
the effects of inoculation could be plainly 
seen on the increased yield. 

On digging up the pea roots grown from 
inoculated and uninoculated seed, I have al- 
ways found the roots well supplied with 
nodules where the bacteria had been used, 
while there were few and often none, where 
the seed was not inoculated. Each nodule is 
a nitrogen factory and no farmer can afford 
not to have them working full time for him 
on the roots of his legume plants. 

Representatives of theecanning factories 
were taken to the field by the county agent 
and showed the actual results, and the re- 
sults of these field demonstrations were pre- 
sented at the farm bureau meetings through- 
out the county. As a result, practically 
every acre of peas sowed this year were with 
inoculated seed. In addition to this, several 
hundred acres of string beans for the can- 
ning factories were planted with inoculated 
seed. Alfalfa growers are also inoculating 
the seed. A good portion of the assistant 
county agent’s time has been taken up in 
sending out to local farmers the different 
kinds of bacteria for legume crons. The cost 
of the farm bureau to the county this year 
will be more than repaid in increased yields 
caused by seed inoculation. 


Increase from Well Dried Sweet Corn 


Farmers may expect at least four bush- 
els more corn to the acre from seed that is 
carefully dried out in the fall than from 
seed picked from the crib in the spring, ac- 
cording to the Ohio station. On the aver- 
age farm this would amount to an increase of 
almost $100 a year, Tests confirming these 
results were secured by handling separate 
lots of seed corn over a number of y2ars, 
in which practically every method of caring 
for seed corn was tested, whether good or 
bad. 

Seed corn dried out with artificial heat 
and stored carefully proved to be superior 
to that picked from the crib, buried in oats. 
piled in a heap or left in an unventilated 
place when drying. The seed from each lot 
of corn dried under different circumstances 
is planted each year at the station to find 
out what the actual yield might be. The 
artificially dried corn has given four bushels 
more than any other method of curing. 

















Pea Inoculation Paid 


All the difference between a pruoiit 
able crop and a failure. The peus 


were grown on Fred Bartlett's farm in 
New York. 









» Keeping 
) Silage 


HE perfect silo must be absolutely air- 
Section of | Natco tight, since air causes silage to mold 
Silo wall showing . 
asill olr spec ond and rot. ‘The glazed tile walls and 
ex inforci - " 
. —? tight-fitting cypress doors of Natco Silos seal 
the silage like fruit in glass jars. It comes 
out sweet and succulent to the last forkf |. 


Natco Silos 


are strongly reinforced with high grade steel bands, 

doubled in the bottom courses where the pressure 

is greatest. The double-shell tile also increases 

the wall strength and provides for secure mortar 

joints. The still air spaces conserve the natural 

heat of the silage —resist frost. Heavy galvan- 
/ izing protects all exposed ironwork. 


Ask your building supply dealer for prices on Natce 


r Silos. Write for FREE book, “Natco onthe Farm.” 


National Fire Proofing Company 
1244 Fulton Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 


23 Factories assure a wide and e onomical distribution 












Barn « » on Farm, Co 
Phoenix Bros., Bradford, lil. ee 
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Silos at Half Price 


hag hig Bon Barmy od This Month 


Made of solid heavy oak leather soles, 
fr 


genuine calfskin upper box toe. Ab- I am reducing the high cost 


solutely waterproof. Simply fil out coupon. ? at T @ . 

Your ~ a. w An “ se ~¥~ 4 - ‘at aa. Pali ol silos by using U - 9. Gov- 
charges paid by us. No risk. Pay only ernment stamps. Write for 
$4.70 on arrival. Examine them. If you particulars. I am selling the 


are not more than satisfied, we wil) returr 


your money at once. Value Guaranteed. product of an old and well- 






established silo concern 

GENUINE U. 8S. ARMY whose goods have always 
MUNSON LAST SHOE given the best of satisfaction 
Pey enly and service. Silos are made 


of clear Oregon Fir and ab- 
$4.70 solutely first-class in every 

_—_— way. Place your order with- 
n the next thirty days and 
save precisely one-half 


On 
Arrival 


res! | ML. SMITH, Mfr’s Agent 


112 Flood Building, 





Alls s 
Light and 
Dark Tan 














Just the thing for FARM AND OUT of 7 , ras 
pose “Wha St TARE AND our «4 MEADVILLE, PENNA. 
money. Simply fill out coupon below. All 
sizes. Most stores get $8.00 for these same 
shoe 


Universal Mail Order House 


a : 
564 Washington S8t., Room 415A, Boston, Why | ie oe oo 


tle HARDER SILOS" 


Gentlemen: Please send me C. O. D. 
pairs of GENUINE U. S. ARMY 
“ Two good reasons, " 
says Silas Low 


MUNSON LAST SHOES. It is distinctly 
inderstood that if not entirely satisfied my 
money will be returned at once. 






x 7 . . 
Name . ° cccccccce BEB ccee First, not a stalk of your corn goes wo 

waste, Always gteen, sweet and succu- 
MRM. o0cbersteecacces evesoceceesaae lent to the last, and that means 








ity of rich milk 

Second, the Harder is built to last— 
had Harders 20 years and I 

ww, 








Fistula ‘:" 


Approximately 10,000 cases are 
successfully treated each year with 


Fleming’s Fistoform 


Write for booklet on Silos, also 
the story of Silas Low. Free. 


HARDER MANUFACTURING CORP. 


Box 13, Cobleskill, New York 



















No experience necessary; easy and simpre; just a little 
tion every bth day. Price $2.60 a bottie ‘wer tax 
e inded if it fails. Send for free copy of 
FLEMING’S VEST-POCKET VETERINARY ADVISER 
Vaiushie for ite information upon diseases of horses 
and cattle. 197 pages, 67 illustrations. Write today 


Fleming Bros., Chemists Yirec!"ciietex in. 












DOWN: 
ONE YEAR 
TO PAY 





Bays the New Butterfly Jr. No. 234 
leaning | 


Light running, easy cle 
close okimening ,, Cure 





An unobstroctive Continuous n- 
Ing Doors absolutely tigh Ny a NEW BUTTERFLY guaranteed 8 
will ewell Permanent stee lifetime iinet Cefocte ip materia! ang we 
} r « 
ladder attached to front. Every- ts owe eves o —_ ~ 
eS See ae ee Ce 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
Prices on application end on a pian whereby they earn theis own coet 


GRIFFIN LUMBER CO, Sister Petdees Bor Troms the tonnoteceares 


Box 3 Hudson Falls, N. Y. ALBAUGH. DOVER CO.,2172 Mershell BI. Chleage 
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Change from Battery to Magneto 
K. J. T. EKBLAW 


I have a four cylinder tractor using battery 
ixnition, current furnished by multiple dry 
cell battery. It cost me $4 to $5 per year for 
batteries. Could a small jump spark magneto 
be used? How long would a sealed battery 
last for starting only? Could the magneto 
injure the ignition system?—[C. B. M., New 
York. 

The great majority of tractors are 
equipped with magneto ignition, the 
magneto being of the high tension 
type. Experience has shown that this 
type of ignition works out admirably 
on tractors as it is able to withstand 
the rough usage to which they are 
put. This is true particularly, in the 
last few years, after the introduction 
of the impulse starter. One of the 
many objections to the early forms of 
the magneto was of the difficulty in 
starting with it, since it has to be 
operated at high speed in order to 
produce a spark strong enough for 
ignition purposes. The impulse start- 
er, or the more recently devised im- 
pulse coupling eliminates this diffi- 
culty, since the magneto can be spun 
at high speed for a few seconds suf- 
ficient to get the preliminary ignition. 


On Choosing a Truck 
[From Page 6.] 
criterions by which to judge a ma- 
chine. The prospective purchaser 
then will look very carefully into the 
past records of the machine, into the 
character and reputation of the com- 
pany making it, and into the stability 
and fairness of the dealer who sells 
Naturally the farmer wants to get 
a good truck in the first place for 
the best truck made will some 
time or other require repairs, and the 
wner wants to be sure that he can 
get those repairs and get them quick- 
\ Loss of time means loss of money, 
ind one of the objects of having a 
truck is to save money. 

Let him not have to undergo the 
experience of F. C. Dixon of Mead- 
ford, who bought a two-ton truck a 
vear ago. He has to travel 20 miles 
in order to get repairs for his truck, 
which he says, cost him originally 
$1000 too much, and then when he 
pays for the repairs he feels that he 
s being robbed, Undoubtedly there 
are others in the same predicament, 
especially if they have been so un- 
fortunate as to be the purchasers of 
an undesirable truck that is handled 
by an equally undesirable dealer. 

If a truck is to be a real good in- 
vestment, it should not only save 
money, but it should make money. In 
order to do this, its service must be 
uninterrupted, and the visits to the 
repair shop should be just as few as 
possible. It must not be wasteful of 
fuel, oil. or tires, and it must give 
constant service inthe hands of even 
the average operator. The _ repair 
costs will depend to a large extent up- 
on the use and care which the truck 
receives, but undoubtedly if the truck 
is built right in the first place, the 
subsequent repair expense is going to 
be low. For instance, F. R. Viles of 
Waltham, Mass, has had two trucks 
of standard make for nearly two 
years, and his total repair expense has 
been only $85. Many owners report 
practically no repair expense even for 
trucks of greater age than this. F. 
H. Jackson of Farmington, Mich, re- 
ports that seven years’ use of a one- 
ton truck cost him only $55 for re- 
pairs. 

The dealer ought to be a man who 
is progressive and prosperous because 
his prosperity is in itself a guarantee 
of the worth of the article he sells. 
If it were not a good piece of mer- 
chandise he could not sell it and he 
would not have profits to aid him in 
looking prosperous. Another thing, 
the idea of service must be given se- 
rious consideration, and only the 
dealer who has a worth-while article 
to sell can afford to carry an invest- 
ment that assures him of having a 
full line of repairs constantly on hand. 
The service facilities of the com- 
pany from whom the truck is bought 










will gladly answer in this depart 
free of charge, subscribers’ in 
about farm tractors, gas engines 
farm machinery, farm plans and 
ings, drainage, roads and bridges, 
close 2 cent stamp and address 
from American Agriculturist if p 
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shou'd be carefully investigated, ‘ 
manufacturer may be loeated in a 
tant city and be totally unknown] 
the truck purchaser. The truce it 
self stands as @ personal relatio 
between the man who buys it and the 
man who sells it. If the man Who 
selling the truck is unable to gq 
a prospective buyer that he ig Con. 
stantly able to render expert and Sat: 
isfactory service after the sale, the 
buyer should hesitate about buying 
truck of him. 

Then when you come to the ma 
chine itself, take a look at some of 
the mechanical details. See that. th 
frame is sturdy and well braced. I 
the engine is not made by the truek 
manufacturer, see what name dog 
appear on its name plate. See that 
the axles are sturdy and of the Prop- 
er type. Select the body that wi 
give you the most satisfactory gery. 
ice. It may be that you will have t 
get a convertible type of body if joy 
are going to use the truck for genepg 
hauling, so that anything from catf 
to grain can be hauled. The radiate 
is an important part of the true: 
see that it is plenty large enough ani 
that it is well.made. You may hap 
to turn your truck over to a careleg 
driver some time; it is well to hay 
the radiator protected in front y 
heavy bars. Do not forget that some 
time you are going to use the truck 
during the winter, and that if it 
should happen to be equipped witha 
cab which can be closed up so that 
it can be kept nice and warm, @ 
much the better. It is a decided aé- 
vantage Truck driving is hard, cold, 
and tiresome work in the winter, and 
anything that can increase the com- 
fort of the driver is thoroughly worth 
while. 

Simplicity in design is a factor which 
results in reducing gas consumption 
and operating cost. Do not buy a 
complicated outfit because the agent 
tells you that it gives better service 
than such and such other outfit 
Those parts which are likely to be 
worn and have to be adjusted or re 
paired, should be very easily acces 
sible. The lubricating system should 
be simple and positive because ‘there 
are so many places to oil and greas 
on a truck that the average drivers 
likely to neglect them. Get a system 
that is as near fool-proof as possible 
And when you get your truck do nét 
expect the impossible of it. Do net 
overload it. Do not race the engine 
unnecessarily: vibration is destructive 
to all parts of the machine. Do mt 
drive it at top speed all the time && 
less there is a logical reason for && 
ing so. In other words, give it 4 
chance and it will show you just what 
a splendid and valuable friend tt 
can be. 

































































Cement Floor Froze 

I put in a cement cow stable floor thre 
weeks ago, and the cement froze on the 0? 
When the cement dried it was soft on Wm 
Could 1 put a coat of cement an inch thick 
on top, or would it be better to take the 0 
off ?—[J. H. S. Pennsylvania. 

The chances are that if you want® 
good job done on your cow stable floor 
you will have to do the cement work 
over again. Cement that freezes duh 
ing the setting period is injured t 
such an extent that it will never de- 
velop any strength. Even if you 
should apply an inch layer of con 
crete on the top of the present floor. 
it would not have sufficient strengtt 
to resist ordinary wear, and it would 
simply be throwing money away 1 
try to patch it up in this way. 4 

When making concrete in col 
weather the materials should be 
heated to a temperature arouné 





or 80 degrees. The water can hee 
adily be heated in a kettle or 
readily be heated he 


er, while-the sand and cemen rc 
be placed on sheet iron supported : 
stones or bricks and a fire built u® 
derneath. The heat put into the = 
terial in this way wi!l be renal 
long enough to allow the cement r 
set, which takes 10 or 12 hour’ afut 
which the hardening can go on Wi 
out any interference of the weat= 
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In winter’s snow as 
in tropical sand, 
wherever roads lead 
and motor cars fol- 
low, it is written in 
the clean sharp 
characters of the 
Goodyear All- 
Weather Tread that 
more people ride on 
Goodyear Tires than 
on any other kind. 
































This is an actual photograph 

of the impression left on a 
snowy street by the Good- 
year All-Weather Tread 


DW, ~ 
‘20, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
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MOLINE 


TWO-WAY SULKHY 


If you have hillside plowing to do or if your fields are irregular in shape, get 
the plow that was made to do the best work under just such conditions, The 
Moline Two-Way Sulky is of lighter draft, has deeper plowing ability, and is 


more convenient and durable than any plow of this type. 


reasons why: 


_® 


'| The Moline Line 


of Implements 
Plows 
steel and chilled) 
Harrowe 
Planters 
Cultivatore 
Grain Drille 
Lime Sowere 
Mowers 
Hay Rakee 
Hay Loaders 
Hay Stackere 
Grain Bindere 
Corn Binders 
Pithees Scales 
Spreadere 
Wagons 


Molime-Univeraal Tractors 
‘ Stephene Selbent Sia 


a 


_———— 





1. Light in draft—weight is car- 
ried well on extra wide wheelbase 


and landside friction is overcome. 


2. Extra high beam clearance 
enables it to plow deeper than 
other two-way plows. 

3. Unusually wide spread of the 
wheels prevents tipping. 

4. Hitch shifts automatically 
when turning. 

5. Pull of team raises bottoms— 
easy to operate. 

6. Seat can be quickly leveled on 
steep hillsides. 










= ben 


There are many 


7. Beams adjustable for wide or 
narrow furrows. 


8 Acompleteline of chilled bases 
or steel bottoms can be furnished, 
which will meet all requirements 
as to style, shape or size. Chilled 
bases furnished in 12, 14 or 16- 
inch sizes. 

9. Completely furnished with 
neckyoke, evener, jointer and one 
extra deep suction share for each 
plow base. 

10. Strong and durable in con 
struction, 


Learn the great possibilities of this plow at your Moline 
Dealer's, or write our nearest branch for full information. 


Moline Plow Company, Moline, Ill. 


Nearest Branches at Poughkeepsie and Baltimore 





SINCE 1865 “MOLINE”“ON A FARM 
IMPLEMENT HAS BEEN A MARK OF QUALITY 













































It is EASY 





to BLAST stumps 


Atlas Farm Powder is prepared especially for 
the use of inexperienced farmers who wish to do 


their own blasting. 
ordinary ‘“‘gas’* engine. 
perience with it: 

“After reading your book, 
tree stumps a 


bough I hadr 


before 


value of explosives for farm work. 
e mashed a rock with 
ever sbot any 


It is as easy to use as the 
Theodore Drake, 
Prattsburg, N. Y., writes regarding hi 


first ex- 


“Better Farming,’ 1 am fully 


I blew 


dynamite 


You, too, will be able to use Atlas Farm Powder 


successfully after you read 


the 
“Better Farming with Atlas Farm Powder. 


directions in 


It tells how to remove stumps, blast ditches, 
smash boulders, plant trees and increase yields 


bv subsoiling. 


Write for this book. 


It is free. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 


Division AA1!, Philadelphia, Penna, 


Dealers every where 


Magazine near you 

























a o- Your Protection Always Mention 


A, A. When 


Writing 
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auto tires Double mileage: 


Dept. 2/5 Cincimmati, Obie 
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Centralizing Engineering Work 

kK. J. T. EKBLAW 

A bill has been introduced in 
congress providing for the crea- 
tion of a bureau of = agricul- 
tural engineering in the  depart- 
ment of agriculture. This is the 
result of a strong movement which 


has been set in the last few years to 
improve conditions. At the present 
a number of bureaus are engaged in 
the prosecution of work which is 
really engineering in character. 

The bill as introduced provides for 


dissemination of useful information 
concerning engineering as applied to 
agriculture. This includes the design, 


construction, testing, standardization, 
repair, operation, ete, of farm motors, 
implements, machines and other me- 
chanical farm-operating equipment; 
farm buildings and building equip- 
ment; farm lighting, power, heating. 
ventilating, water supply, and sanita- 


tion systems: farm drainage and ir- 
rigation, and the application of en- 
gineering methods and engineering 
science to all of the same. 

The present practice of the rural 
engineering division is such that it 
can be readily expanded to meet the 
new conditions opposed by the bill. 
It would mean that farmers would 
receive intelligent farm engineering 


service from real engineering experts. 
The old-fashioned method of writing 
to your representatives in congress is 
a mighty good one. Write and tell 
him this bill means something to you 
and that you would like to see it put 
through. 





Protecting Tractor from Dust 


{From Page 8&.] 
ulation can be readily seen by the 
operator. 
The first named cleaner gives ap- 


proximate results only. If the intake 
pipe is led high enough into the air, 
sO as to resemble a factory chimney, 
there is a reasonable certainty very 
little of the dust stirred up by the 
tractor will reach the top. However, 
the most of this class are but from 
3 to 5 feet high, and they do not ex- 
clude any but the coarser particles 
not easily carried by a breeze. To 
make them effective is to make them 


unhandy. 

The second method ranges in ef- 
fectiveness from almost 100%, while 
the cloth is clean, or the mineral 























i.e i—Excluding Dust from Bearings 


wool well washed out, to none what- 
when either material has 
sorbed all the dust it can 
The only chance for success 
these types is that the operator 
frequently on dusty days and 
ut the dust. Even then they 
] dust through 
the first type 
take the pips 


carburetor 


ab- 
hold. 
with 
stop 
clean 
rapidly 
Anoth- 
that 


ever 


egin to let some 
er objection to 
operators often from its 
connection at the for 
for adjustments, or 


ease 
some 
them 


n priming 
ich cause, 
ghtly. 


and do not fasten 


by Air Washes 


its 


Thorough Cleaning 

The third type of cleaner, as 
name implies, uses water to wash the 

This is having 
air enter through a open- 
below the surface of water 
closed can. The draws 
air that it uses the 


done by 

suitable 
the 
motor 
from 


air. usually 
the 
ing 
nside a 
all the 
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MidSUuNiUaS ih Itt “i 
part of the can above the water leyg, 
As this air is taken out the Partial 
vacuum produced allows the outside 
air to force the water in the intake 
pipe down to such a point that ajp 
flows in under the edges of this Dipe, 
which is usually not more than an 
inch below the level of the water. 
Most washers of this type have an 
extended horizontal plate at the low. 
er edge of the inlet pipe, and this air 
sheet is at some part of its travel ip 
contact with the water. 

When such an apparatus is jp 
proper is probably the 


condition it 








Fig 3—Mineral Wool Strainer 


air cleaner or dust ex- 
tractor that can be devised. Unfor- 
tunately this machine does not stay 
in perfect condition owing to the 
faculty of air to absorb small quan- 
tities of water. This continued action 
soon lowers the water to the point at 
which air in larger and larger masses 
passes into the cleaner without being 
thoroughly washed, until finally the 
water is entirely below the intake 
pipe, and the air passes to the motor 
without being cleaned. Another ob- 
jection to this type is the easy freez- 
ing of the water in winter work. Of 
course, this objection can be over- 
come by using heated air to pass 
through the cleaner, but this means 
that the cleaner must either be filled 
with hot water at starting or the mo 
tor must be run until the air heater 
is properly working, then filling the 
water in afterward. Experience shows 
that operators are disinclined to take 
this trouble, and disconnect the ap- 
paratus entirely. 

The fourth type of cleaner is the 
nearest perfect of any named, from 
the standpoint of continuous use and 
care. The form of the separa- 
tor need not necessarily be that shown 
in the figure. There are a variety of 
forms used by different companies 
that give as good service as this one, 
providing the internal mechanism is 
correctly designed. The whole theory 
of these instruments is to set the alt 


most perfect 


to rapidly rotating; the dust being 
heavier than the air, is thrown t 
the outside of the can, while the 
cleaned air rises and passes to the 


Claims of the makers of 
that it removes 99% of 


carburetor. 
this type are 
the dust. 
The discriminating purchaser of 4 
tractor shouid bear in mind that pro 
tection from dust is as important 4§ 
that the machine has the required 
power for his needs. A careful in 
spection of the points mentioned will 


show even to the least informed farm 
inclosed, 


er that the gears are tightly 

outside bearings protected with oil 
rings or packing. and that the alt 
that is used through the engine, 8 
run through a cleaner. 

Electric power for threshing. silase 
cutting and other use is becoming 
common in Kansas; 25 he power 
motors operate 17-inch cutters an 
36-inch separators The cost for 
electricity for threshing 1s about 
$10.50 per day, and for silast Re 
ting about $7.50 a day. Since nobo’ 
is needed to haul coal 01 wood for 
this kind of a rig, it certainly saves 


Resides, the 


labor and expenses. 
eine . I than ga% 


power is much more steady 
or steam power. 
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“Still Another’ 


ae ‘ * 
ANoTHER FEDERAL”? is typical of the confi- 
dence truck owners have come to feel in the 


performance of worm-drive trucks. 

Simplicity with maximum strength; ready, 
reliable power with quiet, easy operation; 
complete protection of working units with 


positive, continuous lubrication. 

These are the qualities you’ll find in the 
Timken-Detroit Axles under fifty-six well 
known American motor trucks: 


Abbott @ Downing Dorris Maccar Selden 

Acason Fageol Master Service 

Acme Federal Michigan Hearse Signal 
Ahrens-Fox Garford Minnea polis Southern 
American G. M.C. Moreland Standard 
Armleder Gary Nationa | Sterling 
Atterbury Hahn Nelson & LeMoon Sullivan 
Available Hendrickson New England Tegetmeier & Riepe 
Brinton King-Zeitler Oneida Tower 
Brockway Kissel Paige-Detroit Ward-LaFrance 
Chicago Kleiber Parker Walker-Johnson 
Clydesdale Koehler Patterson White Hickory 
Denby Lewis-Hall Sandow Witt-Will 
Diamond T Locomobile Seagrave Wilson 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 

















to hold them on. 


scabs and 
rich, healthy green color 


windstorms. 


apples this year with 


practically sell themselves. 


PY ROX is 
mix with cold water. It 


easy to use- 


Why Apples Fal 


If your apples drop off the trees before they are 
ready to pick—if a windstorm in the fall shakes a 
large part of your apple crop to the ground, it is a 
severe disappointment and a heavy money loss. 
\pples fall either because the fruit is unsound or 
because there is not strength enough in the twig 


This loss is usually unnecessary. 
inated almost entirely. 
insect damage and disease, that stays on the tree 
until harvest time is the result of spraying with 


TRACE MARK REGISTERED 


PYROX does more than kill the codling moth and other 
leaf-eating worms and bugs. It does more than prevent rot, 
other fungous diseases. 
that it has on the foliage of the tree 
gives strength to the twig, causing 
the apples to hang on in spite of even very strong and severe 


Apple trees sprayed with PYROX carry their fruit right up 
to the time to pick; the apples color up on the trees; they are 
free from insect damage and fungous blemishes. 
PYROX., 


and because they are so smooth and sound the apples will 


just measure out the right amount and 
is a smooth, creamy paste, free from grit 
1 the finest 
the worry and work of preparing separate cheinicals. 


and lumps, and will go throug 


Be sure to arrange for your supply of PYROX early. 
your local dealer reserve what you will need. 
your copy of the new Pyrox book. 


BOWKER INSECTICIDE COMPANY 


43B Chatham St., 
1003 Fideli-y Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
713 Conway Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 










It can be elim- 
Sound fruit, free from 












For the beneficial effect 
making the leaves a 









Spray your 
Your crop will be bigger, 










nozzle. It eliminates 






Have 
Write today for 






Boston, Mass. 









ESTABLISHED 1873 


HESS 


FERTILIZERS 


Hasten maturity, improve 


quality, meet crop require- 
ments from planting to 
harvest. 
Dealers and Agents wanted in un- 
occupied territory. Helpful booklets 
P and C sent on application. 


S. M. HESS & BRO., Inc. 


Ath and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


SUBSIOIARY OF THE AMERICAN AGRI. CHEM. CO. 


No. 22 will plant 
perfectly from 314 
to 5 acres of pota- 
toes perday.It 

is very simple 

and can’t get 

out of order. 
‘Let us send 
you Free, our 

/ catalogue and 


also help you 
wl d* 


cut the costin 

two and make 

BIGGER PROFITS on your potatoes. 
CHAMPION POTATO MACHINERY CO., 

159 Chicago Ave. Hammond, Ind. 























Everyone ge rown, 
robust, b y, true-to-name am 
bud t from bearing orchards 
$e than 

wing and 








oursery ¢xper) Apples, peache 
oars plume, cherries und small frultes 
Kise full ling of ornamentals. "Write to- 
dry for 192) Fruit Guide---free, “‘ Larges® 
growers of fruit trees ia the worid."’ 


Harrisons’ Nurseries, Box 60 Berlin, Md. 





The glorious 
C S. crimson Weol- 
flower recently intro. 
duced by us has succeeded 
everywhere and proved 
to be the most showy gar- 
den annual, Nothing 
. can surpass the mass of 
Ey bloom which it shows all 
Sommer and Fall. 

We now have three new 
> colors—pink, yellow and 
F® ecarlet, aswellascrimson. 
All these colors mixed. 
20 cts. per pkt. 

With each order we 
send 1] trial pkt. each of 
Giant Kochia, most deco- 
rative foliage annual. 

Salvia Mybrids, white, 
scarlet, plumed, etc., mixed. 

\l colors. Magnificent, 


ite 5 GREAT NOVELTIES 
re 20 






striped, 
pan tris, new hybrids, a 
Giant Centaurea, superb for garden or vases, 
And our Big Catalog, all for 20 cts, 


pink, 
ja 


Big Catalog, free. A!! flower and vegetable seeds, 
bulbs, plants and new berries, ® grow the finest 
Gladioli, Dahlias, Cannas, Irises, Pecnies, Perennial 
Shrubs, Vines, Ferns, Peas, Asters, Pansies, etc. A 
special prize strains, and many sterling novelties. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc. Floral Park, N.Y, 


TRON AGk 


Farm, Garden and Orchard Tools 
Answer the farmers’ big questions, 
How can I grow crops with less 
expense ? How can I save in plant- 
ing potatoes? How male big 
priced seed gofarthest? ihe 


IRON AGE Potato Planter 


solves thelaber probiems and makes 
the best use of high priced seed, 
Means $5 to $50 extra profit per acre, 
Every seed piece in its place 
and only one. Saves 1 to 7 
bushels seed per acre, Uni- 


form depth; even 





















Ve make 
ve of potato 
machinery. Send 
for booklet today, 


No Misses 
N 












STRAWBERRY AND 
RASPBERRY PLANTS 

I have been selling plants since 
1870. There has been put onto the 
market in that time 2600 named 
varieties, you can count your fingers 
and you will have all the best ones. 

You will not throw my Catalogus 
into the waste basket after you have 
read it. The average straw’ 

id in the U.S. A., toan acre 

000 quarts. On 15 I will show 
you how to multiply this by fous. 
Cc. S. PRATT. Athol, Mas. 
500,000 Howard {7 Plants for Sale 
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, Power 
on the 
Farm 


{}ANOUHHIOODIYSL LANA 





What Is a Horse Power? 
[From Page 8.] 
irm resting on a platform seale. 
When the engine is being tested, the 
power taken off or absorbed from 


the engine is measured by the weight 
indicated on the se multiplied 
by the distance it would pass through 


as iles, 





in a certain time if allowed to move 
freely. The following formula is a 
eonvenience in measuring the brake 
horse power: 
BHP-X WN 
33,000 
X=The circumference of the circle in which 
the outer end of the brake bar would 
travel if allowed to move freely. 


W — Weight indicated on the scales in pounds. 


N-r p m of the motor. 


It is possible to determine the in- 
dicated horse power of a gas engine 
using specially designed indicator, 
ind where N in the indicated horse 
power formula is taken aus the num- 
ber of explosions per minute How- 
ever it requires i considerable 
knowledge of gas engine practice to 
make use of this formul ind it is 
too complex for ordinary purposes 


An arbitrary formula that will fit the 
majority of cases with a fair degree 
of approximation, and which requires 
the use of only a few factors, is much 
more satisfactory The factors which 
should enter into such a formula may 
he the diameter: oft the eylinder, 
length of the stroke, and revolutions 
per minute 

The society of automotive engineers 


has adopted a formula by which the 


horse power of automobile engines 
is caleulated. It has been worked out 
upon the assumption of a piston 
speed of 1000 feet per minute, and 
that the average pressure exerted 
upon the piston throughout the cycle 
is 90 pounds per square inch. Since 
this formula was devised, internal 


engines have encountered 
change in piston 
run up as high as 


combustion 
considerable 
speeds having been 


design, 


2000 feet per minute or even more, 
and the average pressures having 
been increased by 30 or 40 pounds. 
Consequently this formula is inaccu- 
rate, but it does give the basis upon 
which comparisons can be made. The 
S A E formula is us follows: 


H P-D*C 
D = Bore of cylinder, 
C=Number of cylinders. 


The arbitrary constant, 13,000, 
seems to give fairly accurate and 
reasonable results which compare 
favorably with the actual results as 
obtained in a brake horse power test. 

Tractor engines usually run at 
speeds lower than automobile en- 
zines, and consequently the above 
formula is not applicable. It be- 
came necessary, also, with the de- 
velopment of the long stroke motor, 


to take this into consideration as well 
the the engine. With 
these mind, the following 
formula generally adopted 


as speed of 
points in 


has been 
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dete. the 


tractor 


H P=D*xLxCxN 


for inining 


horse power of 


engines: 


13,000 
D=Bore of cylinder in inches. 
L= Length of stroke in inches. 
C—Number of cylinders. 
N = Revolutions per minute. 


How to Interpret Given Ratings 


The rating of tractors is usually 
given in two numbers, such as 12-2, 


39-60 and so on. The first number 
has reference to the brake horse 
power as determined by means of 
the formula given above. The firgg 
figure gives what is known as the 
draw bar or tractive horse power, 
which is a measure of that portion 
of the power developed by the engine 
available for pulling purposes. Rough. 

speaking, a tractor will require 
bout 50 of the total ‘powe de. 
eloped by its motor to move itself, 
fhis is especially true on large units 
where the weight is considerable. On 
smaller machines the portion vail- 
able for pulling may run up to 60% 
or higher, and it may be that us re. 
finements and design are worked out 
whereby the weight of the machine 
is lessened without sacrificing any 
traction, and whereby the mechani- 
cal efficiency of the mechanism may 
be increased, the draw bar horse 
power may bear even a larger ratio 
to the brake horse power developed 
by the engine. 

At present tractor ratings are ina 


somewhat unsatisf.ctory state. Steam 


engines used to be rated according 
to an average steam pressure, which 
might be very easily increased. thus 
allowing the engine to carry «a high 
percentage of overload very readily, 
Internal combustion engines are, ace 
cording to present practice. rated 


pretty well up to their maximum ca- 
pacity, and consequently cannot read- 

The division 
department of 
urged as a logi- 
tests conducted 
the rating of tractors. 
of American manufac- 


ily carry overload. 
of rural 
agriculture, is 
eal place for 
to determine 

A number 


any 
engineering, 
being 

tu be 


iurers are strongly in favor of the 
English idea or adopting some arbi- 
trary formula based upon cylinder 
bore, piston speeds or other factors. 
Such a plan would probably not be 
very acurate, but it would at least be 
simple and give an opportunity for 
putting the question of rating upon 
2 reasonable basis. 





I have just bought a splendid farm 
in Fairfield County, O, for $16,000, 
paying one-third down and _ getting 


the balance on first mortgage at 6% 
1 had an improved farm, but much 
smaller, the proceeds from the sale 
of which I shall apply to the reduce 
tion of my first mortgage. My two 
sons are coming along and seem to 
agree with me that there is no bet- 
ter place for boys to get good trains 
ing for life than on the farm.—[J. Fs 
B., Ohio, 








Utilizing Power from 


Garden Tractor “Indoors”—See Page 7 
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How can we hope to give you even a faint idea of the exquisite beauty of this wonderful Golden 
. Martha Washington Dinner Set? A picture can’t do it because no picture can show the gleam of heavy, 
aa lustrous gold comprising the heavy decoration, or the snowy whiteness of each piece where it glistens 
iting through the heavy bands of rich gold and the wreath with your initial monogram also in gold. You must 
6% see the distinctive shape—the many and varied artistic indentations—which make this pattern so 
1uch different from all others. It is a reproduction of the most expensive dinner set made. 
sale 
duce Ss a 
: ith Your Initial Monogram In Go 
n to 
et ° . 4 ° 
be We want you to compare this set of golden beauties with the most luxurious table- 


ware you have everseen. In no other way can you appreciate how wonderful are 
these dishes. That is why we will send you this complete set of 110 pieces 
—full size for family service—for 30 days’ use in your home. Send only $1.00 now. If 
not satisfied return the set in 30 days and we will return your $1.00 and pay transporta- 

tion both ways. If you keep them, pay balance in easy monthly paymentsas ~4 S 


J.P. 






stated below. Every woman instinctively knows fine quality tableware the —s 700 
instant she sees and holds a plate or cup in herhands. And so will you im- G~ SS. SS 
mediately recognize the extra finequality of this elegant set. Each pieceis (7; Wy ens aes SU GD Ge ee 
fire glazed—guaranteed not to check or craze. sn, Ww Th 4 rt C 
Complete Set Consists of Order by No. 327BMA18. Price of complete W WW ena man 0. 
. a : set of 110 pieces, $28.95. Send only $1.00 a? WW Dept. 2509 
12 dinner plates, 9 in.; 12 breakfast plates, 7in.;12 soup with coupon; balance $2.75 per month. x YH 4045 La Salle $t., Chicagd, It. 
ape 1% ~~ 12 on oe 1 — dishes, 6 in.; o NY aff : cntiee Sih Genk ton steak 
individual bread and butter plates, 644 in.; 12 sauce c YZ5 Golden MarthaWashi Di 
dishes; 1 platter, 13}¢ in.; 1 platter, 113; in.; 1 celery dish, FREE Bargain Catalog — = set No. 327BMA ik Toe ‘have 
834in. ; sauce boat tray,73{in.;1 butter plate, 6 in.;1 vege- Besure to get this great catalog. Thousands of bsg yf — P not — 
table dish, 103¢ in., with lid (2 pieces;) 1 deep bowl, 83{ _ bargains in furniture, carpets, rugs, stoves, phono- ro 700 end new Gameesnees Ga 


in.; 1 shallow bowl, 9in.;1smalldeepbowl,5in.;lgravy graphs,sewing machines, kitchenware, farm equipment, Actual Sizeof ways. If! keep it 1 will pay $2.75 per 
boat, 744 in.; 1 creamer; 1 sugar bowl with cover silverware, jewelry,etc.—all on Hartman’s easy credit Initial and Wreath month until price, $25,%, 1s paid. 
(2 pieces). Shipped from Chicago warehouse. Shpg. wt. about 90 Ibs. terms. Many pages incolors. Send postal today. 


c; The Hartman Company, pept‘zsou,chicsgom, 


OVO EUAYaTAqnooaw a% 

















Saves 15% to 50% 


On All Building Materials 


Lumber is very scarce and undoubtedly will cost more. The timber- 
cut is very small and labor very scarce. 


Yet, people who have wanted to build in the last four years and who 
didn't re going to build now; and during the coming year, large 
manufacturing concerns will build big housing projects to meet the 


demand of their employer ; for modern, comfortable homes. 


If you are planning to build or make repairs—BETTER GET YOUR 
ORDER IN NOW. Then you will run no chances of higher prices— 


or, even worse, of not being able to get your lumber at all, 


Your selection from our FREE New Catalog of Lumber and Building 
Materials means money in your pocket. You don’t want to pay 
$160.00 for a bill of lumber that you can buy from us for $112.00, 
do you? This catalog gives facts about lumber that prove just how 


we Save you money, 


We hhave an enormous plant right in the heart of the lumber district 
—convenient to you, which saves you freight charges. We buy our 
lumber and building materials from thé producing mills in great 
quantities for spot cash, and sell it direct to you in any quantities 
at a reasonably small profit. Furthermore, we handle only thor- 
oughly seasoned stock—no seconds or wreckage. We have the goods 
for immediate shipment 


Send fer FREE Catalog NOW, using a post card or the convenient 
coupon below. This book tells all about lumber and building ma- 
terials, shows our handsomest designs in doors, windows, interior 
trim, etc. It also shows just how little you need pay in order to get 
the best. 


RAY H. BENNETT LUMBER CO., INC. 


Price Regulators of Building Materials 
500 Main Street North Tonawanda, N. Y. 





CATALOG COUPON 


Ray H. Bennett Lumber Co., 
500 Main Street, North Tonawanda, N. Y,. 


Send immediately “Price Regulator Catalog” 




















Order direct from this list TODAY 


HE E’S your big chance to buy prepared roofing, steel 
roofing and siding at very low prices—but you must act quickly to 
get your share of these savings. Don't hesitate—don't delay—do it NOW 
'—TODAY. Select liberally from the six special lots below. 


Lot KR-1 Lot KR-2 Lot KR-3 


Ajax high grade rubber | Rawhide stone faced gold- | Rawhide rubber roofing; 
surfaced roofing in rolls | medal roofing guarantee! | high-grade covering in 
of 108 8q. ft.; complete | 15 yrs. Rolls contain 108] rolis of 108 sq. ft. with 
with pails a d cement, | sq.{t., complete with nalls/ nails and cement. 3 ply, 






: ply. per roll, $1.85; 2] and cement for laying. | guaranteed 12 years, Per 
ply per roll $1. 60; 1 ply| Extra high grade stock | roll $2.10; 2 ply, per roll 
per roll $1.22. at big saving. Roll $2.75. | $1.90; 1 ply. per roll $1.55, 





Corrugated Metal Roofing Sc..ere $2.50 
_ Lot KR-4 | uae Lot KR-6 _ 





ited 2% in 24 gauge extra hears 
v j rrugated au pain 6 inch : 
&. | roofing ts. per 100] rat y 
— Sry "te "hbo. juare $3.50. i Per 100 ¢ sare feet $4.00. 


Don’t Delay— Order NOW— TODAY! 


HARRIS BROTHERS CO. cwic%cs 
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setae nF ARM WAGONS WEL DRILLING WELL 











PAYS 





steel or wood de . : “sete 
Keel oF woo sinide n @ machine of your own. Cash or easy 
Wagon parts of all terms. Many styles and sizes foral! purposes. 
nds h i] . 

jy BR Write for Circular 


NF cer noe hn nw Williams Bros., 436 State St. Ithaca, WY. 
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Saving Maple Trees feel th ention should be called to 
his serious sitt tir 
W. D. EARLE, SE LAWRENCE COUNTY, NY vn Rpg ituation 
N l rhe present sys m of } - ; 
ole sugar mé g has turned o saan dni : 
Ma} le st t Legge en has turned out treatment of farm woodlots is show : 
a very profitable business, price of by the fact that it is growing harde 
the product now is nearly three times sealk Vacatesiiions: den anes . 
. Many " and harder to ge iny good televr 
» years = any ) le : 
oe ge years ago. a “ people poles, saw timber or even railroad 
InK n firs war avs nel “ze - : ; é 
~ geet “an . a er , . ties locally in our rural districts. Ln 
a ; ; t ‘ t t 7 ve 
in the spring tha Stime to tap th€ many localities any small patch o 


sugar bush, although it may be as good 
early as the last of February. This 
may bea great mistake, for two weeks 
or more of cold and windy weather , comparatively large proportion ot 
may follow this warm spell, drying up jana : ; P . , 
the holes that have been ’ pored, so 
when the right sugar weather comes 
these holes will have to be tapped 


timber is today a notewortl 
item of local information, given to th: 
Stranger, even where every farm has 


covered with tree growth. ) 
making inquiries a man like mys 
generally finds that everyone recs 


é a , nizes that the woodlots in the neigh- 
over or they will not run as well as i adie : . , 
worhood are running down yeur bh 
others that were not tapped so soon. vear 
Many different types of sap spouts orth 
tide — os — a see There are several reasons why th: 
ire used, every man thinking his own : lot ; . 
he best, but I ao week 2 oe constantly runni 
pes it some spo S are ic . . " 
e best, I pou — down: Thoughtless cutting: grazing 
ihead of others. In my opinion 


< carelessness about forest fires ne 
spout that can be used in a hole that , : * aden or 
lack of thinning 


las been reemed out three times and 
1 not leak, is preferable. I prefer 
a spout that tapers from the point 


The remedies are simple and easil 
applied. What then is the trouble 
I think there are two reasons for this 


t] ‘nters the tree, growing larger ; 
that enter n tl , Brown a er both of which lie in the attitude of 


as it nears the mouth, where the wire ; ; P j i 
it ; ae mind of the farmer First of all, he 
hook is stationed to hold the bucket. : - > than @ 
nh : is not accustomed to think of his farn 
This enables the man who is gather- 
: voodlot in the same way as he doe 
ng the sap to dump his bucket with- of his li t l f hi f 
. s- f his e stock or o S farml 
out lifting it from the hook. This * pray 


He continually thinks of these as in- 


spout also has a fine arrangement for , ; ‘ 
tas vested capital which should return 


ittaching covers to the buckets; these 


a regular profi > ink hen 

make a great saving ofd sap through * i] R Bh " — thinks of hi 
oeodtlot, 10 as yr -ear yr P " 

rainy weather, ioe Ree : b ofit-earning Cap 
il, ) as someth yp re . —_ 

Most sugar makers think that when : ing more or les 


in seeau Sk Ges Ga, eam tek beyond his control. Second, the 

furmer is not well informed as to the 
possibilities of the profitable practice 
of forestry on his woodlot. He fails 
to realize the opportunity open to him 
of learning how to make his woodlo 
pay. 


eather comes right for another good 
run of sap, that they must bore a new 
hole in their trees to get satisfactory 
results. This may be the case where 
the short-shanked iron spouts are 
used, for these cannot be removed ee a — 
from the tree and put back without car by year oul woodlands are 
eaking; but if tapering spouts are %°'Uns Into worse condition. Year by 
used, the first hole bored should be vear the prices of our wood products 
with a %-inch bit, then when it istime “"® "creasing as the supply decreases. 
to tap over remove the spout and rhe — has taught ‘us something of 
reemed the hole with a 7-16 bit. If “ hat w - have to do in order to make 
there be cause for tapering again later, ©COnemic and efficient use of what 
as there is sometimes, it can be done W® Mave. Is it not the duty of every 
with %-inch size. This spout will thoughtful man, On or off the farm 
drive to a tight fit in any 01 chese size = make the most of what he has 
holes, and therefore save the trees, be at personal ability, education o1 
since so many new holes in the same savented capital in the form of wood- 
season will get no more sap, yet do lots 
weaken the trees. 








Plant Quarantine Helpful—Many 
nurserymen look upon the federa! 
Latent Possibilities in Woodlot plant quarantine known as No 37 

EDWARD C. M. RICHARDS, NEW YORK with considerable favor as they are 

Your recent article, “Woodlot Taxed &S anxious to protect the trade from 
at Harvest,” interests me. Asa timber insect pests as is any horticulturisi 
estimator who is called upon to travel who is making the plantings. Experi- 
tbout the rural districts of the coun- Ment station men also look upon this 
try. I have noticed one thing of spe- ®ctlon with favor, as it has relieved 
cial interest in the farming commu- their work to quite an extent and 
nities. and that is the almost univer- they have been able to use their time 
sally rundown condition of the farm and appropriations for further re- 








woodlots And this condition of the Search and inspection work. 

farm woodlots is growing worse and ah 

worse year by yvear as the constant Overspeeding and insufficient lubri- 
misuse ‘or neglect of the woodlots goes t#Ulon are responsible for more pre- 
on. As forestry is one of the most ™ ture failures of tractor parts than 


important branches of agriculture. [ defective workmanship and maierial 

















Wood Sawing Rig at Work on New York Farm 
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TRADE MARK REGS 


Brand 


Field and Grass Seeds 


The Seeds of Merit for Superior Crops 


You reap as you sow. To get the best crops you must start with 
the best seeds. Start with seeds that have the quality to ‘‘make 
good”’ if you expect the greatest profits from your farm. How 
can you expect best results if you begin otherwise? 


For the seed buyer who counts on production WURTHMORE 
Field and Grass Seeds offer a solution to the ‘‘quality in seeds’’ 
question. These high quality seeds make stronger plants, force 
quick growth and make results more certain. They are guaranteed 
equal to the best on the market today, and will pass all state laws and 
state tests. For your protection they are carefully selected, cleaned 
and tested. Each bag receives final rigid inspection before it is 
shipped. ‘They are sold under the WURTHMORE label, because 
they really are worth more. 


Don’t Buy GRASS SEEDS Until You Investigate 
This Good Grade 


It will pay you to see samples of our Timothy, Clover, Alfalfa, 
and Sweet Clover. You will be convinced that it pays to plant 
seeds of “‘WURTHMORE” quality when you make your own 
test. The price will make little difference to you when you consider 


the big extra yield and the extra profits that WURTHMORE 
seeds offer you. 


Write Today for FREE Samples of the Seed You Need 


American Mutual Seed Company 
43rd and Robey Sts. Dept. 1228 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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ate 
etlways fresh because of 
the Patented Stopper 
2 — : 
he 
Germs 


Joreathe” 





Farmogerm is the only seed 
inoculant as active for years after it 
is made as on the day it was packed. 
There are records of Farmogerm ten 
years old in which the bacteria were fresh 
and vigorous. No other inoculant has the 

ey: eet . AT 
ability to keep ACTIVE IN SPITE OF AGE. 
The patented glass and rubber stopper, used only by 
Farmogerm, keeps the bacteria alive and active. This 
stopper enables the bacteria to breathe purified air, with- 

t which they lose their nitrogen-fixing powers. Re- 
mber, that bacteria in all seed inoculants live on air, but ordinary 

ilized air } them. The filtered, purified air that reaches Farm- 
m bacteria gives them life and vigor for years. 

Legumes rebuild soil in Nature’s own way. They are the cheapest 
fertilizer in the world. Inoculation of legume seed with Farmogerm 
eliminates the danger of trarsferring plant disease, weeds and un- 
desirable bacteria from one field to another. Inoculation of legume 
with rous, ch-bred bacteria like Farmogerm, increases their 
100 to 300% besides furnishing them with enough nitrogen 

em to make good stands on soil that otherwise would not 
crow legumes. Farmogerm has been made since 1908. It furnishe 
hich-bred bacteria as carefully selected as good seed. Inoculants 
vary as much as seed; some good, some impure and some with weak 





ore 








value 
to enable tl 


8. Trains. 





- 4 ° 

es is prepared for alfalfa, clover, 
7, gir tgp ganny ee 
‘“@% peanuts, lucerne, peas, beans, sweet peas and all legumes. 


“Much pleased with Farmogerm.’—South Carolina Experiment Station. 
“Quite remarkable resalis.”.-Rhode Island Ex perime nt St: tion. ; 
“Great promise for farm industry.”—-New York College of Agr iculture. 


. . 9 
Most veut, Your Soil Acid? your soil is Seed Dealers, 
Attention! 


sweet before planting. Use lime genereusly in connection with 

legumes. Most soils in East, South and Central West need lime 
Remember, Farmogerm 
is the only inoculant that 


Treatment. 
does not deteriorate with 


Five-acre size, $8; one-acre size, $2; 
book, “Nitrogen from the Air,” is free. 

age. No bad stocks left 
ever. Write for oar 


liberal proposition. 





garden-size, 50c. Our new 
lf your dealer cannot 


supply Farmogerm, order direct, stating crep to be inoculated. 
EARP-THOMAS CULTURES: CORP. 
Dept. N, No. 80 Lafayette Street, New York City 


















Seed Inoculation 





It Pays to 
Plant the Best 


It is easy to plan tasty meals when you have an 
abundance of crisp fresh vegetables right at hand. 
Give mother and the girls the benefit of an extra 
good garden this year. Plant it with “Gregory's Honest Seeds;” 
they can be relied upon to grow and come true to type. All 
Gregory Seeds are tested tor vitality. Many are special strains 
perfected on our own seed farms. 


Send for FREE Seed Book 


You'll enjoy looking over our 1920 Seed Book; it's so straightforward and de- 
pendable. Each of its 80 pages contains information of value to gardeners and flower 
love The Planting Table (p. 59) will help you to order 

just the right amount of each variety. 





Stee 


“ae g =~) y) Send a Postal Today for Your Copy 


J. J. H. GREGORY & SON 


EsraABLISHED IN 185% 


13 ELM STREET, MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 














Harris’ Seeds from the Grower 


and sell 














We are rge growers of vegetable. farm and flower seeds 
direct gardeners and farmers at wholesale prices Wea do not 
Se to other dealers. The percent that the seed germinates ig 


label The purchaser can therefore tell at once how 
thick to sow HARKIS SEEDS are bred as carefully as thorough- 
ed live stock, and produce very much better results than seed com- 


: Harris Seeds 


some very choice flower 
seeds and plants. 

Label on every Lot 
Tells how many 


marked on the 





Write for catalog and 
if you raise vegetables 
for market, ask for 
Market Gardener's 





Whelesale Price List 
| JOSEPH HARRIS CO., According to our tests 
core 22 98 percent - 

oldwater, N. Y. 





of this seed germinates 











VICK’S .S1GUIDE $8232.28 TOMATO 





Large, solld 











For 71 years the leading authority “QUEEN OF THE MARKET.” oney-Meker. 3 
Now on Vegetables, Flower and vom For AA fruit; eoliont canrer. To int educe to y00 

Seeds, Piants and Balbs Jetter eed o wil mail 12: ds of 
Ready thanever. Send for free copy today. 1920 don's “Gient Rverbenring >» pe 
JAMES VICK’S SONS Rochester, N. ¥. ae i 


Guide. Tells bow, when and what 
fer pleasure aod profit. 


NDON BROS.., Seedsmen 
Rock Rwer Valley Seed Farm 
Bex j' ROCKF asmowm 


22Stone Street The Flower City 


arm 
to plant 





Mention A A When You Write 
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Plant 
Growth 


ait 


Rhubarb on Every Farm 
L. UW. REICHEL, 
A few 
every 


BUCKS COUNTY, PA 
rhubarb 


farmer's 


roots ought to be 
garden, and from 
commercial any one near 
market will find it a paying crop. I 
have two rows of rhubarb in my farm 
garden containing. about 


the side 


roots. 


They supply all the rhubarb we want 

the house and yield a very gener- 
ous surplus that our grecer is glad 
to get and pays well for. I don’t be- 
lieve I have anything on the place 


that returns as much in proportion to 
area as that small plot of rhubarb. 


Rhubarb is best and most quickly 
grown from roots. They can be ob- 
tained from the seed house, or a 
neighbor, or a nearby trucker may 
have some roots to spare, The root 
should be cut so that one good eye or 
sprout is left to every piece. We cut 
down through the root so that as 


much root as possible is left with every 
One good root will make five to 
Plant as early in spring 
as possible. The piece should be 
well down in the ground, up, of 
course, We plant 4 feet apart each way. 
If they are set in the farm garden they 
should be set to one side of the gar- 
den when they will not be disturbed, 
for they are more or less of a perma- 
nent fixture. 

The rhubarb will be ready to pull 
the next spring. Much depends on the 
care the first year. The plants should 
be well cultivated and kept free from 
grass and weeds. Rhubarb appreciates 


eye. 
six pieces. 
set 


eye 


plenty of manure and can stand com- 
mercial fertilizer in addition. With 
good care a bed of rhubarb is good 


before 
In mar- 
three to 
One tie at 
the 


for five years, possibly longer, 
the stems start to get small. 
keting, it is generally tied 
four stalks to the bunch. 
the bottom and one well up on 
eaves, 


Grade A Apples from Dusting 


E. G. GRINNELL, NEW YORK 
My orchard in Genesee county, 
N Y, consists of 40 acres of 40-year- 
old trees, nearly all Baldwin. For 
several years half the orchard was 
cultivated, the other half lay in sod. 
Notwithstanding the experience of 
most fruit growers, the sodded half 
Iways has the smoother more high- 
v-colored apples My trees are care- 
fully trimmed away. It is very impor- 
nt to prune so as to admit sunlight 
to all parts and to prevent the trees 
from growing too high To pick fruit 
from very high trees, with the pres- 
ent expensive incompetent help, 
would make the crop a liability in- 
ead of an asset It is necessary to 
eep the ground free from tall grass 
d rubbish, the breeding place of 
inv insects and diseases: and above 
never allow the trees to get “wet 
et.” Unless all these things are 
dene thoroughly, neither dust nor 
iquid spray can give complete pro- 
tection. 
The one all-absorbing question at 


every horticultural gathering is, “How 
ean I destroy the numberless enemies 
of my trees and fruit?” The time was 
when the enemy was not so numerous, 


and help cheap plentiful and faith- 
ful. Then I could control them with 
the old-fashioned liquid spray. But 
now I would as soon cut my wheat 


with a cradle as to spray my 40 acres 
of orchard as often as it is necessary 
to dispose of each and every infesta- 
insect disease. 

my experience has been 
ordinarily only about 
make each ap- 
not done then, 


tion of 

Then, 
that there are 
two days in which to 
plication and if it is 


too, 


the costly material and valuable time 
ire wasted Therefore, for the past 
used nothing but 


three years I have 
} 90-10 dust, 


dust For my purpose the 

that is, 90 sulphur and 10% dry lead 
arsenate is strong enougl During 
this time I made an average of four 
pplications a year,- using an average 
of 1 1-3 pounds per tree for each 
dusting Under the right conditions, 
! can dust my whole orchard both 


but 
evening 


I prefer to dust 
when the 


wavs in one day 


in the morning or 





HUAAUAULLANRLLSU ANTON 


MAT 


HNIHINIHVNE 


leaves are damp and there is m wind 
The ease with which I can keep my 
trees and fruit free from all pests by 
using dust makes fruit-growing a real 
pieasure. 

Last year I had a large crop: all 
were sold as standard A grads This 
year I had about 1700 barrels. These 
were sold tree run, including drops 
for $5.25 a barrel. My apples were 
clean, large, highly-colored and beau. 
tiful. 





Small Tractors 

[From Page 7.] 
the effective width of rims can 
doubled. In order to simplify the bal- 
ance of the machine, two castereg 
wheels are set to the rear of the driy. 
ers, The controls of the machine are 
extended rearward to the handles, 
which are made much in the shape of 


the ordinary plow handle. The ma- 
chine can be stopped, started. and 
the speed controlled from the 
handles, Most of the machines 
ure built to be used with the 
operator walking, while others have 


trailers attached upon which the oper. 
ator may sit. Both arrangements haye 
their proponents, but the tendency 
seems to favor the first type. 

These machines, in addition to tak- 
ing care of small belt power require. 
ments, handle garden jobs very nice 
ly. They are designed to pull a plow 
bottom cutting a furrow Ss inches 
wide, and in repeated trials have 
shown their ability to do so when the 


soil was in such condition that good 
traction could be obtained. In light 
loose soil they wil! probably be able 
to pull a 10-inch bottom. Special 


machines are already on the market, 


and others are being designed where 


by drilling and cultivating can alse 
be very nicely done by these ma- 
chines. Most of them are provided 


with an extension axle so that one of 
the wheels can be moved in or out to 
accommodate the different widths of 
rows in which truck is planted. 
These tractors are also sufficiently 
large so that they can be used for 
hauling purposes when the loads are 
not too large. The truck farmer will 
tind them valuable in this respect for 
the secondary distribution of seeds 
and fertilizers, and for the immediate 
collection of such produce as will be 
later hauled by motor truck to the 


market 


Worth While Garden Peas 
AINS NY 

st of the early round seeded 
have grown is Burpee’s 
Extra Early, a “pedigreed” kind 
grows 18 to 24 inches tal! and 
its pods usually all at once, 
not more than two pickings 
necessary. 


uM. G. K 
The be 
varieties I 
Best 
which 
matures 
so that 
are 
Among the green, wrinkled varieties 
that I have found excellent are 
Gradus or Prosperity, which is ready 
in three or four days after the ear- 
liest round seeded kinds, a very choice 
kind whose vines grow 3 feet tall, 
bear pods 4 to 4% inches long. The 
peas are large and of the finest flavor. 
Thomas Laxton is probably the great- 
est rival and successor of Gradus. Its 
pods are deeper, and the peas sweet-+ 
er and finer flavored, but three to five 
days later. Premium Gem _ grows 
only 12 to 15 inches tall, bears pro- 
fusely and the peas are of good qual- 


, LONG ISLAND, 


ity. Nott’s Excelsior is a larger va- 
riety than the Gem. Pods about 5 té 
3% inches long and peas of good 
quality 

The Champion of England, a tall 
growing kind I have known for over 
30 years and grown whenever ! 
could’ give it the spact and 
attention it deserves, because s in 
my estimation the choicest of a! und 
one of the most prolific. A close val, 
however, is Telephone. Both ar very 


late kinds. Boston Unrivaled is aa 
improvement upon Telephone. ! have 
grown several others, but these havé 
pleased me most. Sugar Sword is & 
very tall growing variety—with me 
feet—which bears edible pods. It 8 


enormously productive. A 75-foot row 
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Fig 2—Centrifugal Cleaner 
See Page 8. 
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AWorn-Out 


If Not Replaced, Will 


Warm-Out 





yielded five or six big dishpans full 
in five weekly pickings. The pods are 


cooked like snap or string beans. If 


not allowed to get old they are good, 


but not equal to “genuine” peas of 


the wrinkled varieties. 

There’s no trick in growing peas 
Just have good garden soil. Sow the 
early kinds as soon as the soil can be 
worked in spring, and the wrinkled 
ones a week later because they are 
not quite so hardy as the others and 
the seed may decay if the soil is cold 
and wet. At intervals of a week or 
10 days make successive sowings 
three or four times if one variety 
only is chosen. Otherwise, sow all 
but the earliest at one time, in this 
ease choosing early, mid-season and 
late kinds. I have tried both plans, 
and have found the latter better be- 
cause the work can all be done at one 
time. 

While the dwarf kinds may be al- 
lowed to spread on the ground, the 
larger ones of them are better if given 
brush or chicken wire—preferably 2- 
inch or larger mesh—to climb on 
Any varieties that grow more than 
18 inches tall I would supply with 
supports. The tall kinds must have 
trellises or brush. Champion of Eng- 
land and Telephone need brush with 
at least 5 feet above ground 

Top Dressing Helps Wheat 

Top-dressing of wheat with ma- 
nure during the winter is pointed out 
by the Ohio station as a means still 
possible to increase the yield of the 
19) harvest. Land treated with four 
tons of manure on wheat in a three- 
year rotation of potatoes, wheat and 
clover, at the Ohio station, has re- 
turned a yield of 11 bushels more 
than unmanured land. An eight-ton 
application returned an increase of 10 
bushels per year. 

From these experiments it is point- 
ed out that the application of from 
four to six tons at this time of the 
year is advisable. The manure spread- 
er is used to obtain a light, even dis- 
tribution: moderate applications dur- 
ing the winter are not likely to smoth- 
er any of the wheat plants. 

Wheat which was not fertilized last 
fall may be top-dressed with acid 
phosphate at the rate of 200 to 300 
pounds per acre in the spring. While 
it is better to place the fertilizer in 
the ground at seeding time, the yield 
May be increased profitably by top- 
dressing in the spring, it is stated. 
Ina number of experiments 1409 
Pounds of acid phosphate applied to 
Wheat at seeding time has brought an 
increase of from five to seven bushels 
per acre. 


Can some reader of American Agri 
culturist help me out with the for 
Mula for a salve, the exact propor 
tions of which I have forgotten? It 


iscomposed of beeswax, tallow, rosit 
balsam and turpentine. In 1879 when 
I was a a ar-o'd boy I remembet 
that some 1 lwrights working on my) 


father’s mi 1 in Pennsylvania made 
Sme of this salve and gave it to my 
Parents. It is a soft salve and I have 
never found its equal to apply on 
lresh cuts. Within 48 hours it re- 
Moves all soreness and the wound 
Marts to heal. I hope some reader 
fan help me out.—[Subscriber, New 





eae peat Attachment 


At small cost, you can get this one-man attachment for 


spreading 


have an easy haul, 


Ta, 


- Sho 








Spreader 


Some Day Mean 


Farm ! 


N2 other implement ever 
paid you such handsome 
returns as that old, worn-out 
spreader of yours. Yet to con- 
tinue its makeshift use is mighty poor 
economy. If it is time-worn to the point 
where frequent repairs are needed, 


scrap it---and get in its place the famous, 
combination manure-and-straw, wide 


NE Registered W|0 Pat.Off ay 





7he Original Wide Spreading Spreader. 
(Known in the West as NISCO) 


The New Idea perpetuates farm 
prosperity. It makes spreading of 
manure, lime or straw, easy, thorough and 
most highly profitable. 
than your old spreader---in bigger crops through 
better fertilizing. And it will pay its cost twice 
over by saving time, labor and repairs, 


It will earn far more 


Many important, patented features of con- 
struction and operation make New Idea the 
known leader. It has no gears. No compli- 
cated parts to break or get out of order. Built 
low down; easy to load. And its light draft 
lets you heap it thirty inches high and still 


Thorough, Uniform Spreading 


An endless chain brings every scrap of 
manure to the big revolving shredders and 
patented distributing paddles. These spread 
it in a fine, even blanket, well outside the 
wheel tracks. Control at seat lets you spread 
any quantity---3, 6, 9, 12, or 15 loads per acre. 


Dealers everywhere sell the New Idea Spreader. Farm- 


new or old machines. Handles a big load. Shreds the straw ers, County Agents and highest agricultural authorities 
fine and spreads it wide. Gives you two machines in one. endorse it. Plan to see the New Idea dealer in your 
Easily set up or detached. Puts a new money value on your town without delay. Ask him for a free copy of our 


Straw stacks, 


NEW IDEA SPREADER COMPANY, 


COLDWATER, 


HARRISBURG, PA. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


valuable booklet, ‘‘Feeding The Farm.’’ 


‘Spreader Specialists’’ 
BRANCHES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES: 


pote reg MINN. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
OMAHA, NEBR. COLUMBUS, OHIO 
PEORIA, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO.’ 


OHIO 


JACKSON, MICH. 
WATERLOO, IA, 
ST. LOUIS. MO, 
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“The Best Lime Spreader 
[Ever Saw= 2 








—‘‘And not 
the least of 
my satisfac- 
tion comes 
from the fact 
that it only 
cost me 


$37.50 


z: HAT is 
“because it 
came from 

‘Farm Implement 

Headquarters’ - 

by the ‘Short - 

Line Route’ and at the ‘Short-Line’ price. 
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al Scraper 
Agitators revolve 
on axle and func- 
tionfor bothagita- 
tion andforcefeed. Asciteter of 
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“Quality ? Right! Every single article at ‘Farm Imple- 
ment Headquarters’ is selected for quality—by experts. 


‘ : f d tod 
It has to be good. Ozherwise, it could never meet the broad, trpes — one 
exacting, N.F.E. Guarantee that assures every customer acomplete, {‘¢!” '*” 


lasting Protection. You take no risk—you're sure to 
be satished—when you deal with ‘Farm Implement Headquarters.’” 


‘HE N. F. E. Spreader—for lime, plaster, fertilizers and ashes—was chosen! 
strictly on its ments. It sows even, fast and economically ;—is very 
strong and durable, and exceedingly simple in construction. 


lt feeds without clogging or arching. This is a fact, not a mere claim. 
the axle are numerous cast metal Scraper-Agitators 


Revolving with 
1 a set of cast fans foreach feed opening. Box 
has non-corrosive bottom—Scrapers fit close to bojtom;—no chance for accumulation. @ No 
gears, cranks, shakers or chains. Drive is continuous from both metal Wheels—either or both of 
which are thrown out of gear at will. You can regulate instantly and exactly for thickness of 
sowing required. @ Loading is easy—wind trouble avoided—by the low Box. It carries a good 
load for two horses ;—-sows 100 to 4000 Ibs. dry lime per acre. The Spreader is light—shipping 
weight only about 400 Ibs., but strong and well-braced in every part. 
No wobbling of Wheels on the 1';"" steel, Axle. Screen for Box, 
extra, $2.25. 


Get our ‘‘Short-Line’’ Prices Before You Buy 


anything you may need in Farm Equipment; farm, dairy, orchard, garden 
and poultry requisites. “Farm Implement Headquarters” specializes only 
in agricu.tural implements and in practical service to the farmer. 
It provides the Right Goods, at the Right Price, at the Right Time. 
(Exceptional shipping facilities mean prompt shipments.) 


Write To-day for Catalog No. 19F—Note Money- Savings 
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The Heaviest and Most Productive 
Varieties. We Have Ever Grown 
and Thoroughly Recleaned 


Dibble’s Heavy Weight average weight 43-45 Ibs , 
per measured bushel of thin hulled grain, borne ’ 
erect on strong, stiff straw and enormously pro- 
ductive, yields of 80-82-87-90-92 and up to 118 
bushels per acre reported to us by our customers 
right here in the eastern states. 

Dibble’s Twentieth Century extra 
weighs 36-38 lbs and on our own farms growing 
100-150 acres annually for the past ten years has 
averaged over twice the average yield of the U. S. 
for the same period. 

Good Seed Oats are scarce this year. 
Farm Seed Catalogue, Samples, Special 
order early. 


Edward F. Dibble Seedgrower, Honeoye Falls, N. Y., Box A 


Headquarters for farm seeds 


Oate, Corn, Spring Wheat, Barley, Potatoes, 
Clover and Grass Seeds 


BUY DIRECT. 














early grain 


Send for Dibble's 
Price List and 


Alfalfa, 


SAVE MONEY. 
— 





Feed your land 
as well as your cattle— 
it'll pay you just as well, even 

Many farmers have doubled 


y, and tripled their 
ob VAY 


return after mak- 
Ls) 
test, 95% carbon- 


ing the soil give 
LIMESTONE 
ates, ground so fine 


its full strength 
to the crops by 
spreading Solvay 
Pulverized Lime- 
stone, 

it gets to work right away and shows results 

the first harvest. You want the best !— 

Order Solvay. Get your supply now. 

The Solvay Process Co. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 








better. 





There’s a big 
demand for Solva 
because ofits high 
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Should Plant Onions Early 


PROF ¢ A. MettTE, DELAWARI 

Can you send me data on growing onions by 
transplanting? I want to know wnat time to 
plant the seed and what time of the year wor 





you advise setting in the field? How about 
fertilizing and cultivation? I want to have 
my onions mature by August 1.—|H. W. Pear- 
son, Kent county, Del. 

I do not believé you will have great 
difficulty in growing onions in your 


section. However, in order to harvest 
them by August 1, it would be neces- 
sary for you to get them in very early. 


If you grow them from seed | should 
judge would be necessary to have 
the seed planted by March 20. The 
onion will stand very early planting, 
and I believe that in the average sea- 
son you would have no difficulty in 


that respect 


If you wish to grow the seed first 
in the hotbed or cold frame and then 
transplant to the field, you could de- 


lay the field planting until about mid- 
April, planting your seed in the cold 
frame or hotbed about March 1, and 
then transplanting to the field as soon 
as the little onions average about the 
size of a pencil. While «there 
great deal of labor in transplant- 
ing, it the first weeding and 
the thinning of the plants in the field. 
In the end it really saves labor. 

I do not anticipate that you would 
h ve any difficulty in growing Yellow 
Globe. In fact, I think this would 
most likely be the best onion for you 


lead 
is a 


Saves 


to grow. The Red Wethersfield is a 
better grower, but not as good an 
onion, and the red color might be 


objectionable for your use. 


Confronted with Sugar Problem 

Sugar will continue to be a 
lm during the coming year. relieved, 
however. by a plentiful supply and 
lower prices to the consumer in 1921, 
according to the message of A. U. 
Chaney before the American cran- 
berry association at Philadelphia, Pa, 
on January 31. The condition of the 


prob- 


sugar market is of vital importance 
to all fruit growers as well as cran- 
berry men, because upon the availa- 


bility of sugar depends the enlarged 
buying demand for most fruits. With 
the coming of prohibition demand has 
increased for jellies and jams: for 
these sugar is absolutely necessary. 
Consumption of cranberries was lim- 
it d this last year because of the lack 


of sugar and it was the consensus 
of opinion at the meeting following 
Mr Chaney's talk that the problem 
\ »uld be serious until after the next 
harvest season, 


As further pointed out at the meet- 
ing. general farm orchards and many 
large commercial plantings have been 
badly neglected in recent years, due 
to the labor troubles and an unsatis- 


factory price for fruit. Optimism 
was expressed for the future of all 
f-uits. ineluding crankerries It is 
felt that prohibition has caused a 


greater demand for fruits in the form 
of soft drinks, jams and jellies, as well 
as for consumption of raw fruits. 
With a plentiful supply of sugar be- 


ginning in 1921 the outlook would 
seem more promising than for the 
coming season. 

Fertilizer for Cranberry Bogs 


In an interesting review cf his 
studies in cranberry plant food re- 
quirements, Prof C. F. Beckwith of 
the New Jersey station said that the 


most satisfactory formula for fertiliz- 
ing cranberry bogs, which had not 
been previously supplied with large 
amounts of fertilizer, is composed of 
75 pounds sodium nitrate, 75 dried 
blood, 300 rock phosphate and 590 
potassium sulphate. To the crop dur- 
ing the first year is also applied 300 
pounds acid phosphate to supply the 
available phosphoric acid for the cur- 
rent season. The cost of the raw ma- 
terials in 500 pounds of the raw mix- 


ture was $14.33 wholesale last year 
on the Philadelphia market. A. & 
Rider, former secretary and _ presi- 
dent-elect of the association, said 
that he could not use as much fer- 
tilizer as this on his ground. Other 
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growers expressed the same opinion 

Commenting upen soil acidity and 
the requirements of lime for cranberry 
bogs, F. S. Chambers said that ey, 
perimental use of lime so far had no 
shown promising results. However 
work would indicate’ that small 
amounts of lime on particularly acid 
soil would be helpful to the STOWing 
crop, although heavy applications and 


a néutral or alkaline soil would be 
very detrimental to the crop. \p 
Chambers and his friends are work. 
ing upon a force spray jet ts send 
sodium cyanide between the leaves jp 
fighting the cranberry worm. 
Retiring President E. H. Turey 
s n word that he believes market. 
in phases one of the most important 
sides of the association's effort tg 
promote the cranberry industry He 
believes a good sales agent is essen. 
tial. Rev Mr Durell retired after jg 


years as president of the society, ang 
he has given 42 addresses before that 
association as an officer. He was 
made an honorary president for life 


Following report of Secretary 
B Seannell, the society took action 
to continue its annual meetings ip 
Philadelphia rather than at the time 
of the annual agricultural week ip 


Trenton, N J, each January. 
Officers of the association for the 
coming year are: A. J. Rider of Ham. 
monton, N J, president; Charles D, 
Makepeace of New York city first 
vice-president: J. D. Holman of 
Whitesville, N J, second vice-presi- 
dent: H. B. Scammell of Tom River, 
N J, secretary-treasurer. Representa- 
tives to the state agricultural society 
are Ezra Evans and H. B. Scammell, 
and executive committee is made up 
of F. S. Chambers, F. F. Collings, 
George W. Dean and the officers. 


Jottings from the Farmers 


1 think you are perfectly just in 
your views relative-to the nitrate of 
soda question. For some time I have 
aware that large quantities of 
nitrate were being held by the war 
department right here at Port New- 


been 


ark. I have taken this matter up 
with the government and find that 
such nitrate is not available to the 


farmers. In fact, it has quite recent 
ly been sold to manufacturers of ex 
plosives. I trust that you may be 
able to stir up something on this ques- 
tion quite vital to our country, which 
is the home of market gardeners and 
truck growers users of large quanti- 
ties of nitrate of soda.—I[W. Raymond 
Stone, County Agent, Bergen County. 
N J. 


In 1917 a gravel field was well pre- 
pared and seeded to buckwheat 
Twelve quarts of grass seed were used 
to the acre. The buckwheat grew to 
an enormous size and stood up well. 
The grass seeding was fine at the cut- 
ting of the buckwheat, but the hot au- 
tumn days proved too much for the 
tender growth. The next spring, not 
caring to replow the field, I applied 
eight tons of manure to the acre 
Harrowed once, and drilled on, not in 
142 bushels of oats and eight quart 
more of grass seed. The crop aver 
aged 40 bushels to the acre on land 
worth not over $10 an acre.—[E. E 
Callahan, Steuben county, N Y. 


I doubt if there are many roads 
that show so much travel over them 
as does a stretch slightly under twé 
miles that our community can boast 
of. The road averages two trucks 
and cars to the 1000 feet. About 


eight years ago we voted $700) for 4 
stone-crushing outfit including 4 
is m 


steam roller. This equipment 
service. The trouble is many mea 
are interested in good roads, but 1, 


with other farmers, fear they forget 


what farmers need. We are with you 
in your campaign of real farm and 
market roads.—[I. S. Duryea, Ro ke 
land County, N Y. 





Do not make the mistake of buying 
too small a tractor. - Nine out of te® 
farmers who buy their second tractor 
buy bigger one. 
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Wheel (at Right) Operates with 


This operates a 7 


Water Power Installation 
>] 
stake or 4+ feet long. 
If the total fall is quite great, it may 
be necessary to make several meas- 
urements, When the flow and the 
pead of the stream have been deter- 
ined as accurately possible, the 
theoretical horse power may be fig- 
ured by the following formula: 
Dx@25xH jn which D=discharge in 
$3,000 
cubic feet per minute; 62 
weight of 1 cubic foot of water: 
total head in feet. 
Types of Water Wheels 
Water 
ing the 
of the 


[From Page 


some 3 


of the 


as 


=the 
H= 


wheels are used for harness- 
power developed by the flow 
water so that useful work can 
be done. There are a number of dif- 
ferent types of water wheels avail- 
able, among which are the overshot, 
undershot, turbine and impulse. The 
overshot is the one that has been 
used most widely. It gives fairly good 
satisfaction in small farm plants and 
is rather simple in installation. The 
water is delivered that it strikes 
the vanes or buckets on the upper 
part of the circumference of the 
wheel with some force, thus giving 
some motion to the wheel by reason 
of the velocity alone. The greatest 
force exerted is due to the weight of 
the water in the buckets which is car- 


s0 


ried from the highest to the lowest 
point of the wheel before it is dis- 
charged. The efficiency of overshot 
wheels runs as high as 85% in good 
installations, 

The turbine wheels are more ex- 
pensive than overshot wheels and are 


in, large instal- 
A penstock is generally used 
irrying the water to the turbine. 
enters at the and 


ised more extensively 
lations. 
for ¢ 
The 


Water sides 


Silent Chain Drive—See Page 5 
K W generator. 

this type of 
heads give 


with 
higher 


vantageously used 
wheel, and much 
greater economy. 


Yew York Milk Notes 


M. G. FEIN 
The recent blocking of railway traf- 
fic by snow precipitated action on the 
part of the new co-operative dairy 
plant which has just been erected by 
Cayuga county dairymen at Auburn, 
faced with the fre- 


Central N 


> + They were 

quent loss of hundreds of dollars’ 
worth of milk which could not be 
sent to its usual destination on ac- 
count of snow blockades. 

A hasty meeting of stockholders 
was called, attended also by the man- 
ufacturer of a new process in mak- 
ing powdered milk, James R. Hop- 
maker of Pennsylvania. The result 


was the immediate installation of two 
new machines in the Auburn plant, 
which will be suflicient to handle the 
milk of 1400 cows a day, or the pres- 
ent output of the plants. More will be 
installed as the business expands, 
Much interest has been shown in 
this event as the machine was a new 
type and the first to be put out by the 


maker. Dairymen’s league officials 
made the contract for the new ma- 
chinery, which will mark a big new 
step in the development of dairying 
in the state. 

The process in use in the new plant 
is different from that used by most 
powdered milk factories. The milk 
in its natural state is passed over a 
drum heated to 3S0O degrees, and is 
reduced to dry form in 1% seconds, 
being converted from raw milk into 
boxed and powdered form, ready for 
sale in 10 seconds, One gallon of milk 


makesgone pound of powdered milk. 


Dairymen of central New York are 
putting up more ice than ever before, 
practically everyone who expects to 
sell liquid milk next year being 


forced to this action, as milk must be 












gives the shaft motion as a result of Cooled to 50 degrees. The ice is plenti- 
‘ ‘ ‘ “Pe Cro) Ire; > avi a Ee 
the velocity with which it strikes the ful, three crops alt ady having been 
vanes The turbine wheels — 2 & from some snel penes. aay 
: 5 F : : are having difficulty in securing pack- 
ata much higher speed than do the jing material, the supply of sawdust in 
overshot wheels, and consequently the country be ng far short of the 
are better adapted to application to demands for it. 
direct connected ,electric generators. Many dairymen have received no- 
The turbine wheel can be used with tice that they must furnish their own 
small heads and flows, but practice cans the coming year, instead of pay- 
indicates that the installation in ing rental on the company's cans, At 
Which it can be employed advanta- least one a New York milk com- 
: 7 any refused to let its patrons secure 
Zeously mus velop ¢ ‘se power of P&any ; 
~ a Roemmgrcrgg op & -_ por é ice from the local ice pond, which 
our ive or more, the impulse was in controi of the company, caus- 
vheel is adapted mainly to high ing great inconvenience to the farm- 
heads and small flow; about 20 feet is er, while quantities of unused ice go 
the minimum head that can be ad- unharvested. 
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Weir is Used to Aid in 











Determining Discharge 








Give your home a square 
heating deal 
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the space being filled with 
water, which as it is heated 
circulates over and over 
constantly through piping 
to American Radiators set 
in adjoining rooms. 

the rooms are therefore 
warmed uniformly from 
the one fire. Your house 
is warm and snug all over. 


Gives utmostcom- 
fort and coal 


. 
saving 

No cellar is needed—every- 
thingisonone floor. Water 
el essure is not necessary. 

he IDEAL-Arcola Radia- 
tor-Boiler heating outfit is 
more durable than the 
buildingitself It willnever 
rust or wear ont or need 
repair. Investigate at once 
and have your dealer give 

ou a quotation on an 

DEAL-Arcola Outfit for 
your home. Shipped com- 
plete ready to install and 
operate. 


Sold by alldealers. 
No exclusive 
agents. 





New IDEAL-Arcola Radiator-Boiler 


A farm house during these severe winters is only half-a- 
home indeed, unless it is comforted cheerily throughout 


with an IDEAL-Radiator Heating Outfit. Warms every 
nook and corner, keeps floors and halls free from chills and drafts. 
In fact, makes the whole house inside like summer time. 
IDEAL-Arcola Radiator-Boiler does it. 


The IDEAL bargain in low-cost heating 


This new invention—the IDEAL-Arcola Radiator-Boiler takes the place of @ parlor stove and 
The IDEAL-Arcola is hollow-walled— 


throws off its soft June-like warmth through the room, 





Simple way of heating a six-room cellarless cottage by IDEAL- 
Arcola Radiator-Boiler and five AMERICAN Radiators. 


Catalog showing open views of houses with the IDEAL-Arcola 
Radiator-Boiler in position will be mailed (free). Give your farm 
home and your family a square heating deal by finding out all 
about this most successful and economical method of heating. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 
iihichinhihinhichichinhinhinhishinhinhinii 
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Write to 
Department F-9 
Chicago 
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Clovers, Oats, Corn 
Alfalfa, Soy Beans 
Field Peas, Seed Potatoes 
Grains, Grasses 
Writetoday for Hoffman’s 
1920 Catalog—it is free. Ai" 
Differs from all other cat- . 
alogs. Offers seed for farm 
crops only—no flower or garden seeds, Offers 
only varieties of proven merit—first class quali- 
ties. Describes fully best methods for culture. 

Every Bag of Seed Guaranteed to Please 
You. Should it not, return it—we'll refund 
your money and pay all freights. 

This catalog w:!! interest the business farmer 
who wants best results from his work. Strains 
of seed offered have been selected by practical 
farmers, knowing exactly the needs of other 
farmers in the seed line. Write for this book at 
once—select your seed from it—crop results 
will please you and pay you well, Seed samples 
free. Please mention this paper when writing. 


A. H. HOFFMAN, INC, 
Landisville, Lancaster County, Penna, 


1920 
Catalog Free 


duh 




















$5,000 


An Acre 


i — 














he is the value of high quality 
| = garden produce at the pric: 

j = charged on New York hot. | 
ti —_ menus this year. You cannot 

| — afford to risk expensive land 
{ and costly labor on any ex- 
) cept the best seed of varieties 
H 4 ~ known forthe highest quality. 








: Vaughan’ s Seeds 











































| - - @re used by market gardeners 

! 8 of C ‘hice azo and New York who 

Pe : he iiy hotels and 

} ~——. of weal ii. You may have 

= viwetables of equal — quality 

= for your table and for canning. 

—_ ao = Onr_ 1920 Book, “GARDENING 

~~ AL: USTRATE: D, ** tella the whole 

: ‘story, mailed EE on request. 
‘ Send 25 Cents 

an for one pourd of Bantam Ever- 

ia gg. en sweet corn, growing large 

\@ ears as sweet as the famous 

i@ Colden Bantam, and retailing at 

as 6 ¢ a dozen, (catalog inc!uded.) 






Vaughan’s Seed Store 
31-33 W. Randolph Street 
(Dept.A) CHICAGO 
41-43 Barclay Street (Dept. A) 
NEW YORK 


































GOOD AS CAN BE GROWN 
Prices Below All Others 


I will give a lot of new 
sorts free with every ordet 











Ifill. Buy and test. Return 








if not O. K.— money refunded, 





r r Raspberry. grape, cur- 

thin ae pes 

trees and flowers. Everything to p pay 
*Y bist FREE. Write 


you TULECAN NURS little ad, Va’ 
ALLEGAN N 


URSERY, Box 24 Allegan, Michigan 







Big Catalog FREE 
Over 700 illustrations of vege 
tables and flowers. Send yours 
and your neighbors’ addresses, 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, [iS 


























That Popular 
Drink 
~so much used 


nowadays in place 
of coffee ~ 


NSTANT 


DOSTUM 


Sold at the same 

fair price as al- 

ways. No raise. 
Al grocers everywhere 


Made 
Postum Cereal Company 
Battle Creek .Michigan 
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i 
Locometive Rig . ; 
Sizes 5 to 60 HP. “ty . 
7 Mounted on either m L 
— Wheels or Sills - ™ 
The Farquhar Sawmill equipt with our new 
Double Belt Feed means fast accurate sawing. Kt 
is Convenient to operate, and always ready for serv- 
¢e Mill fur ed with either Standard or Log 
Beam type of Carriage, as preferred, 
Farquhar Cornish Rig is ax burning outfit 
specially designed for supplying e omical saw- 
1 power. Our Locomotive is a truly general 4 
purpose Engine. All Farquhar Boilers are built in = - 
x th A. S& M,. E. Code specifications, | 
( ter Crank Engine is the result of sixty . . } 
years’ progressive manufacturing experience. The Choice of Dairymen 
and Stockmen Who 
| . 
} } 
| Investigate | 
j 1. Because the Globe Silo 
| with its nearly straight side ex- 
| tension roof insures a silo full 
: Standard ie F : Sep 
2,000 Portable Sawmill with | and packed to capacity. 
nets A Dousle Belt Feed | 2. Because it has a continu- 
Farquhar Sawmills are best operated by Farqubar | ous opening adjustable door 
Power. A Farqubar outtit will insure maximum front, with handy doors that fit 
return from your timber. illustrated Catalogu oh d ws ly 
explaining details of constraction await your re- tight and open easily. 
quest. Write us today concernin uw quire- ° 
ments, = ee ee 3. Because its door fasten- 
A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd. ers form a convenient Pps 
Box 431, York, Pa. making “— of a 0 an 
We also manufacture Steam and Gas Tractors. tightening OGPe sale SRE Caey: 
Threshers, Hydraulic Cider Presses, 
Potato Diggers and Grain Drills 4. Because the double steel 
spline and cementing method of 
Cornish Rig fastening stave sections to each 
Burns ofa haber and sawdust other makes an airtight silo, 
te 30 HP. with strong, smooth joints 
that are supported in every R ate 
. . . ' 
direction, at every point. oF 
| Other real, desirable fea- dee J 
| tures described in illustrat- 
ed Catalog. Write today. 
| ; * 
| obeSiloCompany | |] | ' 
6-16 Willow St. " 
we € SIDNEY, N. Y. A 
- -- ee — 
ree in colors explains ee 
Free Catalo how you can save 
money on Parm Truck or Road 
agons, also st or wood wheels t “ ~ 
any Fenniag pearl ann cathe M + oe —_}) DWERFULA 
ear. = 
Riek. ——__ AND S00 BUCK SHOTS 
Electric Wheel Co. collinn Ed erean colesed Pictures of 20 phage, Poet at ibe. 
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Rye and Barley Uncertainties 
‘NALYSIS OF CROP AND MARKET 


CONSIDERED—GRAIN TRADE OPINIONS 


What of rye and barley as stand- 
ard farm crops now that national pro- 


hibition is in effect? 


This in substance is a question both- 
for 
atten- 
tion to one or both of these splendid 
harvests 
of both rye and barley have been sub- 
seasons 

Under 
reached 


was 


ering 


years 


a great many people who 
have given considerable 
cereal crops. Acreage and 
stantially larger in 

than a dozen vears 
pre-war conditions 
three million 
more than double 
to 40 million 
jumping to 
ley acreage 


recent 
ago. 
rye never 
but in 1918 
that; 
bushels then, 
around 90 millions. Bar- 
Was nearly stationary 


acres, 


around three to five million acres up to 


1905, thence increasing to a maximum 
of nearly 10 millions. Barley produc- 





tion a dozen years ago was 15 mil- 
lions or better, jumping to 256 mil- 
lions in 1918 and 195 millions har- 
vested last fall. So much for produe- 
tion. 

RYE AND BARLEY ANNUAL PRODUCTION 

| millions aad tenths of millions 
Rye Barley 
Acres Bushels Acres Bushels 
oo ee 6.5 82.0 8.9 195.0 
1918.. » Gs 89.1 9.7 256.4 
1917 3 62.9 8.9 211.8 
1916... ‘ 3.2 48.7 7.8 1 
1915. 3.1 4.0 7.1 
1914 2.5 42.8 7.6 
7913 2.6 11.4 7.5 
1910 2.2 34.9 7.7 
1905 1.7 OR 5 5.1 
1900 1.6 24.0 2.9 
129% 2.1 25.8 3.1 
Consumed Mostly at Home 

Prior to the war the export trade 
1 rye Was always inconsequentia a 

illion or two bushels annual]! pe- 

ring out to next to nothing a half- 
dozen yé Ss ago Central Ey pe is 
Iways n enormous consumer of this 


excellent breadstuff. Russia for 


really 


many vears was the big surplus pro- 
ducer But with war and hungry Eu- 
repe, exports of rye from the United 


States handsomely to 14 
million annually Rye bread 
is in no sense popular in this country 
d with wheat, yet there 
outlet on milling 
of rye in distilling 
large proportions 
years; that now 


increased 


bushels 


compare is al- 
substantial 
The use 


spirits has 


Ways a 
ecount. 
shown 
for a good many 
all a thing of the past. 

Barley is today and always has been 


primarily a feed crop in the United 
States. But large quantities of the 
better grades have also been taken for 
malt purposes: this now a negligible 


thing. Up to the war foreigners took 
only small quantities of say 
10 millions, but in recent years 
exports increased to around 27 million 


bushels. 


barley, 


two to 


Tendency to Decreased Acreage 


From all the evidence at hand as 
here outlined, together with testi- 
mony reaching American Agricultur- 


ist direct from producing and milling 
sections, it would appear the trend 
will be toward smaller acreage in the 
coming years for rye and barley, and 
a returning of the land to other field 
crops, notably wheat and corn. Rye 
will always have a moderate milling 
outlet, particularly in winter, and, of 
course the export business is to be 
reckoned with in a substantial way. 
Just how much diversion there may be 
of rye for feed purposesein this coun- 
try is, of course, problematical 


But barley from now forward must 
be regarded chiefly as a feed propo- 
sition. Due largely to heavy export 


demand in recent years, barley prices 
have been regarded by the grain trade 
as relatively too high compared with 
corn. It is probable that consider- 
able quantities of barley will be malt- 
ed in this country, thence sold for ex- 
port in that form; also a very limited 
demand for barley for table cereal. 


Liberal Exports Would Help 
It will thus be seen that a satisfac- 
tory market for these cereals in the 
years to come will depend quite ma- 
terially upon the export outlet. Wook- 
ing ahead into the immediate future 


badd fA. F 
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SITUa- 
TION TODAY—NATIONAL PROHIBITION CUTS 
SOME FIGURE—REDUCED ACREAGE BEING 


production 30 
latterly 


1929 
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there seems Mttle prospect that cep. 
tral and eastern Europe, this inclug. 
ing great Russia, will be able to pro. 
duce anything like normal crops, 
Therefore, it is fair to presume the 
export demand for both rye and bar. 
ley will continue on a liberal scale for 
some time to come. This is the viey 
taken of the situation by the graip 
trade aS a whole, as evidenceg 
through letters recenily received by 
American Agriculturist from a num. 
ber of the leading grain dealers jy 
the west and northwest. ™ 

It really is a question in a way, how 
soon will Russia be able to export ip 
quantity? Until that time interior 
buyers and exporters at the Atlantie 


seaboard anticipate a good foreign 
euvet. Europe needs unlimited quan. 
tities of feedstuffs for its don estic 


animals. So far as rye is concerned 
there ought to be a good demand as 
« breadstuff under present conditions 
What the Grain Dealers Say 

In addition to the abhove sum. 
urized conditions it is interesting to 
te some of the individual 
opinion: 


if eXpres. 


sions of 


Under norma! conditions which we are look- 
ir for, do not believe rye and barley would 
pay as well as wheat and corn; increased feed. 
ing demand will to some extent take the place 
of the pass'ng maiiiny demand.—[H. Poehler 
Company, Minneapolis. 

Barley wil! enter into a feed preposition com- 
peting with corn. Rye will no doubt resolve 
tself into a milling proposition and also be 
sould for export. Rosenbaum Bros, Chicago, 

Without demand for rye from distillers we 


feel acreage will be cut down considerably, also 


harley Of these crops, a small percentage 

ll go for export, the remainder of rye for 
milling and feed and the barle surplus en- 
tirely for feed except what little may be used 
in malt and cereal products.—[Armour Grain 
Company. 

See little « iragement for the farmer to 
continue planting rye. Barley = somewhat 





different, as it is a feed proposition Schrein- 
er Grain Company, St Louis. 

We think the acreave und: y iid be 
very much reduced the coming seas« for sev- 
eral years a considerable export demand for 
barley and barley malt, but doubt if this will 
continue when conditions become normal in 
Europe [Columbia Malting Company, Chi- 
ano, 

I key and Greece are both buying wheat in 


t United States, so for the immediate future 
there is evidently no fear of competition of 
Russia, as Russian grains would certainly move 
first to the nearby countries.—| Miimine, Bed- 
man & Co, Inc, New York. 


Our impression is that next fal! the situa- 
tion will be different. Rye will sympathize 
with wheat and think both will be materially 


lower, as we will then be on world conditions. 
The farmers have had their war bulz« {c 
King & Co, Toledo. 

Think there will be a vood demand for sev- 
eral for all grain of every description 
United States can raise. Russia and other 
eastern Europe practically out of it at present 
[Baltimore Grain Company, Baltimore Md. 


years 


Canners Alert for Business 


Fears of a shortage in the acreage 
viven over to sweet corn were ex- 
pressed at the recent Cleveland meet- 
Ing of the National canners’ associa- 
tion. The center of the sweet corn 
belt, Iowa and Illinois, finds farmers 
there inclined to abandon this crop 


and grow field corn, because they are 
dissatisfied to some extent with prices 
being offered them by some of the 
canners. Merritt Green of Marshall- 
town, Ia, the that 
ecanners must make up their minds to 
farmers prices at the be 
ginning of the coming 
an ample supply of high 


expressed opinion 


oifer good 
season in or- 
der to secure 
grade corn. 

Delegates repersenting the con- 
densed milk industry spoke hopefully 
of the outlook for a continuously 
large export business. This is just 
now greatly retarded by reason of the 
situation in foreign exchange. But 
England will probably become 4 big 
field for American canned milk, as its 
daily production of milk has not kept 


pace with increase in population. It 
was urged that canned milk men im- 
mediately get into touch with the 
foreign markets. 





Lawyer Should Investigate 

A person is about to purchase land from 
a lend company. There is a mortgage now 
on the property. How can the purchaser 
certain the mortgage is discharged? oO 
B.. New Jersey. ' 

An examination of the record will 
show. It might be advisable to €™M- 
ploy some lawyer to see that the mort- 
gage is discharged and the deed prop- , 
erly made. 
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Farmers Memorialize Congress 


Against the frantic antics of one 
George P. Hampton, assuming to 
represent farmers in Washington it 
was Wholesome last week to see the 
executive heads of six large national 
farmers’ organizations drafting a me- 
morial to congress, expressing farm 
public opinion as it exists among the 
rank and file of farm people. The 
executives signing the memorial were: 
Ww. 1. Drummond of Oklahoma, chair- 
man board of guevernors, international 
farm congress; J. R. Howard of Iowa, 


president American farm bureau 
iederation; T. C. Atkeson, Washing- 
ton representiati national grange; 
F. RR. Bower national farmers’ 
union: O, G. Sraith, president national 


and John D. Miller, 
national milk pro- 


furiiic rs’ congress 
representing 

ducers’ usso¢ 
Other 


the conteren 


ions represented ar 
dl acting with these 


executive heads were the state farm 
pureau federation= of Indiana, Ver- 
mont, New Jers d West Virginia; 
the state grans Maryland, Mas- 
suchusetts, D+ and New Jersey: 


the Americar association; the 
farmers’ unio c (fKlakoma, Wash- 
ington and Virx . and the dairy- 


en's league memorial said: 


The Linpressive Memorial 


“The right t individually or 


collectively for adequate reasons is una-sa.labie, 
ut the ractice of indiscriminate strik.ng for 
trivial cuuses wnd ezardless of distress or 
dama “e caused Is wit enosa bie, No right exX- 
ists to compel mer oe) strine or to prevent 
others from working ; ther does the right 
to strike or cease wo n unison extend to 


federal, state municipal service. 
to thwart natural economic wars 


those in 
To attempt 
by levislation is useless 


“The law of supply and demand should have 


full sway. Government price fixing interferes 
with the operation of the taw of supply and 
demand, and disturt he equilibrium estab- 
lished by such laws ‘ «a priee so fixed is 
higher than fixed by and demand, it is 
unfair to the enr mec; if less, it is unjust 


to the producer. 
“We are therefore «posed to governmental 
price fixing, ar isi hat if the state fixes 





the price of : sssntinl commodity, it 
should at the same time fix prices on all other 
essential commoditios the application of 
price fixing in an to » reduce the cost of 
living is militated avain<t the producer with- 
out viving the anticipated relief to the con- 
sumer. This has cesulted in reduetion in the 
production of wheat. perk and other farm 
products so that a serious shortage of feed in 
1920 is threatened. 

“To compel any yreup citizens to sell 
their. products in a scuiatal market and to 


supplies and necessities in an un- 
market is an unjust and vigorous 
discrimination. It is only by safeguarding and 
protection of every right of private property 
that there can be perpetuated the full meas- 
ure of individual initiative and emulation upon 


buy their 
regulated 





hich democracy is ba: and by which its 
future is assured, 
After the Protiteers 
“We condemn in unmeasured terms those 
who, icnoring the distress their actions cause, 


and unmindful of the danger signals that are 
only too apparent. continue to exact excessive 
profits in dealing necessities of life. The 
share of the profits with employees does not 
correct the evil. Whe ourchasing public itself 
is larvely to blame for the existing high prices 
and high cost of reason of its un- 
checked orgy of useless and senseless buying. 

“We favor the greatest possible degree of 
official publicity, not only cegarding the cost 
of producing farr oducts, but also the cost 
of producing, manufacturing, distribution and 
selling, wholesale and retail, of commodities 
to the end that the vonsuming public may be 
able to determine «o are the profiteers. 

“The vovernment ownership of railroads is 
most emphatically opposed . It is az 


n the 


nz by 






zinst good 


rublic policies and the principles of sound 
Americanism. We ave convineed that any pos- 
sible emergency calling for such operation has 
passed, that its continuance is costly, ineffi- 
cient and inadvisable. -We urge congress to 
expedite the enactment of legislation, provid- 
ing for the proper orcanization, re-equipment 


railroads under the pri- 
this legislation be as plain 
iding as few restrictions 
and complications 2s will properly protect the 
superior interest of the public in the opera- 
tion of railroads. We are opposed to a gov- 
ernment guarantee of dividends or a govern- 
ment subsidy. 

“Strict economy in public expenditures for 
all departments of the government is essential 
as is the cutting out of such customs in the 
transaction of public affairs as add expense 
and delay in rendering efficient service, and 
the discontinuance of all departments or em- 
Ployees which are not rendering efficient 
service. 

“We urge such amendments of laws, both 
state and federal, as will restore to farmers 
the clear right of collectively marketing their 
Products in accordance with the principle of 
the Caper-Hersman bill now pending in con- 
gress. We are opposed to compulsory mili- 
tary training and to a large standing army in 
time of peace.” 


and control of the 
vate ownership, but 
as possible, and pro 


Fully 90% of the Farmers who went 
to the war and have since returned 
have gone back to their farming, or 
expect to do so, says the department 
of agriculture. . 


a 


14, 1920 




















1. Roller Bearings — Roller bearings at seven 
points—the only spreader so equipped. 


| 

2. Double Ratchet Drive—Walking beam trans- 
mission from main axle eccentric and extra market. 

large ratchet wheel give easy, strong, steady 

feed. Box tapered to eliminate friction on 

| box sides. Six feed speeds. 

3. Oscillating Front Axle—auto-type, permitting 

short turn. No pole whipping. 


Power; Both Wheels — Power is transmitted 
from both ends of the rear axle—beaters and 
wide-spread driven from one wheel and the 
manure feed from the other. 


Wheels Track—Rear wheels track with the 
front wheels, lightening draft. 


| 6. Tight Bottom—There is no clogging, jamming 
apron, because the spreader has a tight bot- 
| tom. Spreads anything. 


Two Beaters — Two all-steel beaters .with 
chisel-pointed square teeth work from both 
top and bottom of the load. 


“J 











8. Wide-Spread—The spiral behind the beaters 
gives the manure a third beating, and spreads 
it finely and uniformly beyond the wheels. 


9. All-Steel Main Frame—wood box sides hold 
only the load. 


CHICAGO 











THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 
Challenges Your Criticism! 


4 





Anything Missing i in this List? 


~ ERE is a manure 
spreader value greater 
than any other on the 


features with the claims of 
other spreaders. 
International — roller-bear- 
ing, tight-bottom — is now 
ready for you. 
your International dealer’s. 
Do it without delay. 


For further 
send your name and 
address to 


INTERNATIONAL 


Harvester Company 
of America, Inc. 


Compare these 


The New 


See it at 


information 





























































Get the — A New Feature on the 


Stevens Fertilizer Sower 


A third plate now furnished as an extra, 
enables the operator to set the plates 
To Stop the Flow of Fertilizer 
_ and to Clean the Plates 
without changing the adjustment. This is a 
patented improvement making the “Stevens” 
undeniably the best fertilizer sower now 
offered. 
Made in two sizes, sows broadcast or in 
rows, all kinds commercial fertilizer. 
Write for full Information 
Belcher &  vaaeae Agricultural Tool Co. 


Box |2 Chicopee Falls, Mass. 























“The Guarantee Spreader” 


Imagine a GIANT of POWERFUL strength, then 







Your Catalog pee you have a mighty good vision of the new GUAR- 
is Ready. ANTEE LIME AND FERTILIZER SPREADER. 
Where Shall Consider, please, the superior features such as the 


‘AUTOMATIC COVERING AND HARROWING AT- 
TACHMENT, super-feed, shifting clutch and spread- 
ing device. For durability, simplicity and practi 
cability, gentlemen, there never has been a spreader 
that could equal her, for spreading lime, GROUND 
LIMESTONE, commercial fertilizer, etc., evenly, or 
if you so desire she will sow the material in rows at 
a moment’s notice She works with ease, but, what 
I like about her most is the special patented features 
. and how sturdy she is built. Place your order early 
AN to avoid the rush. You can gave $15.00 by being the 
first one in your county to purchase the GUARANTEE 
SPREADER. Beiter write TODAY. Thank you. 


ym Guarantee Manufactu: ing Company 
DEPT. E 90 - WOODSBORO, MARYLAND 


We Send it? * 
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“SPREADS RIGHT” | 


“SPREA DS” and 













So sure are we that you 
m™)\ Will say these most com- 
§ fertable and good wearing 
shoes are a big bargain 
that we will send them 
Without a cent in ad- 
vance, Send coupon. 
Shoes will be sent. by 
return prepaid mail. 
Pay postman§$4.69 on ar- 
rival. lf you are not en- 






eo return shoes 
our monty 
“Tectading return 
postage wili be 
refunded, 







We. ;cuarantee e 


. eat Is 
don’t send a cent with order P her ec 
mao on arrival.Send ni ow Sotere she forget. Soles & i 


’ 
MEN’S EXTRA DURABLE WORK SHOE 
Made in dark brown only, on U. §. Army Munson 
last, adopted by Government bec ause it proved so 
comfortable for our boys over thera, Only solid 
leather is used. Needs no breaking in. Made of 
Solid leather gpecially treated, to stand hard wear. 
Blucher style, Dustproof bellows Tongue. Reinforced 
shank, krome elkskin uppers, (not split leather). 
Will dry soft after being wet. Solid leather broad 
heels. Krome Elk Soles, special tannage which makes 
them twice as durable. Will outwear 2 oak leather 
soles. Sizes 6 to 12. Widths, Medium, Wide, Extra 
Wide. Pay postman $4.60 on arrival. If not satisfied 
on arrival Ay shoes, and money, including return 
postage, will be refunded at once. Use Coupon. Now 


FIFTH AVE. BARGAIN on “Dent. Tia97 N.Y. 
Send shoes advertised. I will pay postman $4.60 on ar- 
rival If not entirely satisfied, I will return shoes and 
you will refund my money, including return postage. 

Si Width, Style No, 393 
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Newest Use of Power in Farming 

Double superphosphate, containing 40% of 
actual phosphoric acid, is now being made 
electrically from low, grade phosphate rock. 
It has more than twice the quantity of phos- 
phorus that is contained in ordinary acid 
phosphate. 

When it can be produced in quantity by 
hydro-electricity this concentrated product 
may be sold for the same price per ton as 
acid phosphate. This would halve the cost 
to the farmer in money, freight, cartage and 
labor! 

To freely utilize the government’s power 
plant at Muscle Shoals, with its potential 


400,000 electric horse power, may thus 
revolutionize the phosphate industry. 
That plant also should produce nitrate 


from the air equal to our pre-war import, 
with such economy as to farmers at 
least the $11.18 per ton tax they now pay to 
Chile for her nitrate of soda. 

Even more striking are the possibilities, 
not yet worked out, of extracting potassium 
from now inert rocks. so efficiently as to un- 
dersell imported potash. 

These are the very newest uses of power in 
agriculture. They may revolutionize fertili- 
zation. How vital to every farmer is it that 
Congress enable Uncle Sam’s fixed-nitrogen 
corporation to get busy on these big things 


save 


Governor Wrongly Advised 


‘It is sthe unanimous opir of all th who he 
made any study of the subject that the solution lies in state 
egulation, to the end that an adequate supply of mi'k be 
alw: available at a price wit the reach of all.” 

We take this quotation from the message 


Governor Smith recently 


ture, in which he advoca 


sent to the legisla- 
ted that the produc- 


tion, distribution and pr »f milk be de- 
clared a public utility, subject to state regu 
lation and control. The governor says “it is 
the unanimous o7 on of ; who have made 
any study of the subject” that milk be sub- 
| to state regulation. We wonder where 
Certainly the 70.000 


ers have not so agreed; and cer- 


se people who have produced 

ir lives have given the subject of 

tudy. Nor has the state agricultur- 

al college, the experiment station, the agricul- 


farm bureau, the 
any such 


tural press, the grange, the 
dairymen’s league ever come to 
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conclusion. The governor, therefore, must 
have let his enthusiasm run away from the 


facts. 
The truth is, the only parties who ever 
recommended what the governor says “is 


the unanimous opinion” are two people— 
George Gordon Battle, who conducted a 
partisan investigation of the farms and mar- 
kets council, and Health Commissioner Cope- 
land. But neither knows very much about 
dairying or dairy cows. One is a Tammany 
lawyer, the other a Tammany doctor, the 
views of neither of any consequence, other 
than as personal opinion. While we think 
Governor Smith has been misled in respect 
to milk legislation, we do heartily commend 
his efforts directed against extravagant ex- 
penditures of public funds. Let him cut the 
reckless demands of the tax spenders 40% at 
least and taxpayers will generally commend 
and praise the action. His milk recommenda- 
tion, on the other hand, will go far to destroy, 
not to advantage, the milk business. What 
he suggests would in the end raise, not lower, 
the price of milk. 


The Naked Truth 


Consumers are alarmed because farmers 
cannot feed them at a loss! The rural divi- 
sion of the postoffice has obtained replies 
from 40,000 farmers, who largely agree they 
will be forced to curtail their operations. 
Collapse in price of hogs, decline in prices 
of beef cattle, very high costs of feed 
and fertilizer, are some of the reasons 
given. But all the answers testify to scar- 
city of labor and inability of the farm to pay 
the high wages for short hours and poor 
work that prevail in other industries. Low 
returns to farmers for their produce, al- 
though it may be dear by the time it reaches 
the ultimate consumer, are universally com- 
plained of. 

These returns simply confirm what has 
been known for months to farmers and to 
readers of the farm press. 

Instead of trying to solve the problem, the 
cities make it worse by changing the clock, 
shorter hours, less work, more pay. Legisla- 
tures pass more laws to harass farmers and 
to increase taxes. Blind to the forces that 
cause idle land upon existing farms, it is 
urged that billions of public funds be spent 
to create new farms by soldier labor upon 
swamps and deserts. Yet the city press de- 
nounces the overworked farmer as a profiteer! 

It all shows two things: First, profound 
ignorance of agriculture among consumers; 
second, that every pound of produce the 
farmer can raise will be needed at a price. 

Farmers’ Sensible Stand 

The great body of substantial, patriotic, 
hard-working, property-owning farmers are 
faithfully represented by such organizations 
as the National grange, American farm bu- 
reau federation, Farmers’ national congress, 
Farmers’ union, and National milk produc- 
ers’ federation. Their executives at Wash- 
ington, January 30, adopted a memorial to 
congress that fairly reflects farm thought. 

It opposes strikes, government price fixing, 
profiteering, government ownership or oper- 
ation of railroads, compulsory military train- 
ing. It demands strict economy in public af- 
fairs, and the cutting out of all waste, useless 
oficials and employees who are not render- 
ing efficient service. (Senator McCumber is 
right in saying that 50,000 government clerks 


and employees could be discharged, with 
benefit to the service.) 

A noisy bunch of the socialistically in- 
clined had previously asserted at Washing- 


e 
ton that farmers universally wanted the gov- 
ernment to continue to run the railroads and 
almost everything else. 

Probably not 5 of American farmers, 
whether owners or tenants, favor such so- 
cialism. But most of the other 95% agree 
with the majority view in the memorial above 
referred to: It is only in the safeguarding 
and protection of every right of private 
property that there can be perpetuated the 









initiative and 
emulation upon which a democracy is based 
and by which its future is assured. 


full measure of individual 


All this is further proof that farmers’ 
heads are “level,” that their sanity, common- 
sense, patriotism, and industry are provinp 
anew the saving grace of the republic. How 
refreshing is the farmers’ sturdy sense in 
these days, when so many other folks are af- 
flicted with hysteria, reaction and talk, talk. 
Let them quit their gab and work as hard as 
farmers do, and al] may yet be well. 


Want George to Do It 

Whether you know George Fitts or not, he 
is the kind of man needed on the state fair 
commission. George is a real farmer, and is 
likely milking his cows right now while these 
words are being written. That he has ex- 
ecutive capacity is evidenced by what his 
neighbors think of him. They made him 
president of the Tompkins farm bureau asso- 
ciation and president of the county dairy- 
men’s league. 

A man of this caliber is certain to strength- 
en the state fair commission, and to bring 
to that important work the views of farmers 
and their needs. George is the only one so 
far we have heard mentioned for that place, 
and we are for him. We understand, also. 
that the grange. dairymen’s league, and farm 
bureaus all are backing him. Under these 
circumstances, every friend of a better state 
fair could do nothing more to the point than 
to,let Governor Smith know that George Fitts 
is the man for that job. 





Uncle Sam Also Must Save 

We believe in thrift. We believe in Uncle 
Sam’s admonitions to save. We believe in 
investing in government securities. We be- 
lieye also in investing in the land—in the 
very land that each individual farmer owns. 
It is from such investments that the good 
farmer secures the best financial returns. 
Investments of this nature mean better 
stock, better tools, better homes. And when 
so invested, each individual gets the benefit 
of the investment, as well as of interest 
return. 

We believe also that when Uncle Sam tells 
his nieces and nephews to save he ought to 
do exactly what he says to them. There is 
an orgy of spending on non-essentials and 
luxuries that does not look good for the fu- 
ture. But so long as the government reck- 
lessly spends its income, spends borrowed 
money, it is not an easy matter to check pri- 
vate expenditures. Senator McCumber ad- 
vises cutting $2,250,000,000 out of the esti- 
mates submitted by the various government 
bureaus and departments. Such pruning 
would doubtless be painful to the govern- 
ment spenders, but it would have a whole- 
some effect on. the country. Doing this is 
precisely what ought to be done. Congress 
and state legislatures must be made to see 
that rigid economy is absolutely necessary. 





Really a City Proposition 

The milk show held in New York city for 
the past two years performed a service in ac- 
quainting city folks about the value of milk, 
but it was a war emergency measure, and the 
day of its urgency has gone by. There is no 
real reason why the state and the farm asso- 
ciations should spend thousands of dollars 
that might be employed to better advantage 
in other directions in furthering use of milk. 
A show for the promotion of city health and 
the welfare of city children should be sup- 
ported by the city or welfare organizations, 
not by the state or the agricultural societies. 
We believe, therefore, that there is no real 
need for another milk show, and that the 
event twice so successfully conducted should 
end the expenditure of state and farm funds. 
The cost and energy put into such a show if 
used for an advertising or a publicity cam- 
paign to boost milk and its products among 
New York city®people would return a far 
greater net value to farm and dairy interests 
than if expended in another milk show. 
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: Among Ourselves | 
Subscribers Well Pieased 

During January a large number of 
claims have been adjusted for our 
subscribers by Orange Judd Service 
Bureau. The amounts recovered run 
all the way from $1.32 to $181. Near- 
ly $1000 has been collected for our 


subscribers upon old claims for which 


they had given up all hopes. This is 
only a small part of the work done 
for our subscribers without charge, 


provided the instructions in the head- 
ing of this department are followed 
exactly. Subscribers are enthusiastic 
over the advantages to which they are 
entited as members through Orange 
Judd Service Bureau. 


Fertilizer Helps Old Pastures 

While farmers as a rule have given 
particular attention to the fertiliza- 
tion of farm crops, such as corn, 
wheat and oats, not enough attention 
is being paid to permanent pastures 
to make them most profitable, accord- 
ing to investigations conducted at the 
Ohio station. 

A significant fact in experimenting 
with pastures shows that they may be 
easily fertilized and renewed by ap- 
plying acid prosphate at the rate of 
from 200 to 300 pounds per acre, and 
also topdressing with limestone, at the 
arte of two to three tons to the acre 
From this treatment many of the bet- 


ter grasses, including bluegrass and 
clover, spring up and produce good 
growth. 


Have you noticed how Belgium has 
kept quiet during the agitation of re- 
cent weeks about unrest, readjust- 
ment, ete, in Europe and America? 
Why? Because Belgium has buried 
politics. Every man, woman and child 
in Belgium is working hard. They 
are straining every muscle to increase 


output and export. Everyone there 
has a job, and is too busy at it to 
talk anarchy, bolshevism or other 


nonsense. Belgium’s example should 
be imitated in all other countries, eS- 
pecially by strikers, quitters and agi- 
tators. 


Truth in fabrics would protect con- 
sumers against shoddy and give wool 
producers a better chance. The Cap- 
per-French bill for this purpose is 
worthy of support in congress 
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Backed by 
Adequate Service— 


the TWIN CITY 12-20 fulfills the 
desire foremost in the minds of 
thinking farmers, fo a supere 
powered economical tractor. 


Then, back of this great tractor you 
have a big organization with 
branches, repair stocks and experts 
to give service. 


TWIN CITY Power 


for Every Size Farm 


There is a TWIN CITY tractor to 
meet the needs of every size farm 


Its sixteen-valve (valve-in-thee 
head) engine makes use of power 
heretofore wasted. Its TWIN 
CIT Y-Ho.ley vaporizing system 
prepares the kerosene for perfect 
firing. Its burned gases are quick- 








ly and completely discharged. 


The result is that the TWIN CITY 
12-20 gives you a surplus of power 
from the same fuel, and delivers it for information on the complete 
more dependably. TWIN CITY Line. 


TWIN CITY COMPANY 


Selling Products of 
MINNEAPOLIS STEEL & MACHINERY CO. 


Great Falls, Montana 


—12-20, 16-30, 25-45,40-65and60-90. 


Write for complete story of this 
super-powered 12-20 tractor and 


Minneapolis, Minn. Ponies Ti” Ind. 


ver, Salt Lake City, Utah Peoria, 
Des Moines, lowa Spokane, Was! St. Louis, Mo. 
argo, N. D. Wichita, Kan. Kansas City, Mo. 
Lincoln, Neb. 





Distributors 
Frank O. Renstrom Compare, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Stockton, Oakland and Sacre- 
mento, Calif. ee Se = Com: “— Watertown, -.. Southern Machinery 
Company, Atlanta, Ga. George mR Compan ny, Dallas, Houston, Amarillo, 








om Eaue Texas, and ley, 
Eastern and Export Offices 
Minneapolis Steel & i Co., 154 Nassau St., New York City 
Canadian Distributors 
Minneapolis Steel & Machinery a Canada, ied. =Winnipes, Man.; Regina, Sask.; 
ary, 
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All-Steel Twin 
City Threshers 


bee 16-valve engine 





Today! 
Order Direct Frem This Announcement! 


OR a limited time only we off 
er highest grade extra heavy barbed 
F wire jast purchased by us at less than the cost of manufacture. Made of 12 2 gauge 
t barbs %% in. er-resistin 


wire; 4 poin’ in. apart. with special wea’ 
wire 


paint eneusted by ‘ce 1g 
Foes Slag Oa Renesas Sar arses tH ois 


Order Lot Ne. 2-PX100. Price in carload lots (625 reels or more) per reel, $2:50 


2-PX101 
Price in lots of (100 reels 
or more) per reel, $1.55 
2-PX102 
Price im lots of (SO recis 
or more) per reel. $1.60 


03 
Price in lots of (25 reels 
or more) per ree], $1.65 
2-PX104 
Price in lots of (less than 
25reels) per reel, $1.70 


HARRIS BROTHERS co., 
35th and fren Streets 


Dept. PX-34 
CHICAGO 








Ford Joke Book I0 Cts. 


All the latest and best funny jokes, and storieson 

the FORD automobile. Hundreds of them and all 

goad ones, Also JITNEY jokes, Moving Picture, 

— jokes, Laugh till you shake. A neat colored 
book by mail ci FUE CO sig A cps. 


TREAT HORSES RIGHT 


When you go to work on the first warm spring 
day you throw off your winter overcoat. But 
horses can’t throw off their winter coats. Do 
it for them by clipping with a Stewart No. 1 
Machine. Costs only $12.75 and soon pays for 
itself in better work from horses. Send $2.00 
and a. balance on arrival. Or send for new 
catalog 

“CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 












Famous Wherever Used 
Keystone Evaporators 


Because one man can operate without help 
of any kind. 






Our New Heater increases 

capacity from 30 to 40% by 
using waste heat. Write for 
Catalog, state number of trees you tay 


Sproul Hardware Co. 
DELEVAN, N. Y. 


Beat the Fuel Shortage 
$10 a 





Don't depend on coal 
these days. Instalia 


——=s Wertzier & Zook 
Portable Wood 


and be sure of you > 
supply.. Easy to operate 
1 is the cheapes 


N not sati whan d ry Write f r cat 
HERTZLER & 200K co.. Box6é . Belleville, Pa. 
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When You Buy, Look for the 


Red Ball 























Look for the Red Ball Trade 
Mark when you buy Rubber 
Footwear, and make sure of 
getting the kind that is the 
choice of ten million satisfied 
wearers. Sold in sixty thousand 


stores, 


Ask your dealer for free illus- 
Days 
It will show you our 
complete line of Rubber and 
Woolen Footwear, with full de- 


trated booklet, ‘*‘ More 


Wear.” 


scriptions, 


MISHAWAKA WOOLEN 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
3°28 Water St. Mishawaka, Ind. 


“The House 
that Pays 
Millions for 
Quality’ 














Why Add to a Fertile Soil? 


Certainly a fertile soil is one that is able to produce good crops 
But maximum protection cannot be maintained without a 
sufficient supply of availzb!e plant food in the soil to keep the 
crop growing constantly and rapidly from start to finish. 


Bowker’s Fertilizers 


furnish readily available plantfood—suited to the needs of 


the crop—and help it to produce to the utmost. 
fertilizers are well known for their quality. 


Bowker’s 
Thousands’ of 


farmers depend on them to produce money-making crops. 
[hey have been used since 1873. 
We offer potash grades for all crops. 


Send for our new combined Almanac-Calendar now ready. If 
we have no agent in your town, ask for the agency yourself. 


BOW KE 


BUFFALO - 


PHILADELPHIA - 


FERTILIZER CO. 
BOSTON - NEW YORK 
BALTIMORE 


SUBSIDIARY OF THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL co, 


‘“‘Farm- Wear” Shoes 


= Send for these wonderful genuine 
Zwietan leather Farm-wear shoes 
Made specially for farmers whose 
shoes must resist action of acid, 
manure and sweaty feet. Dark 
tan. Save unnecessary prof 
its. Buydirect from factory 
headquarters. Best work shoe 
made irvy a pair at our 
risk. Note the dust- 
proof bellows tongue, 
reinforced shank, ex- 
tra heavy viscolized 
soles and splendid 
extra quality upper 


$439 
— leather. Quick shipments 


POSTAGE FREE M NOW 













iil this Coupon - 
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EAST BOSTON MAIL ORDER HOUSE, ' 
5S Maverick Sq., East Boston, Mass. ' 

Send Farm-Wear Shoes postpaid. My money back § 

t satistied. P| 


Name..eees 
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For Your Protection Always Mention 
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Wille Engine Works ue 


Stop Tank and Pipe Leaks 


It takes ly or ‘LU MBINE EMER 
GENCY CEMENT bur waterpipes, boilers, 
tar wa ibs. s Lu , radiators, etc 
Stands water pressur Wonderf 1oney saver. ly 
pound package to your home sent on receipt of 25c 
in stamps. Send for some at ice 


The Plumbine Co. 
116 South 8th St. Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 





New York State Grange 
Forty-Seventh Annual Meeting Great- 
est on Record—Giles Elected State 
Master—Editorial Correspondence 
—Details of Great Meeting 


In Rochester last week was held the 
47th annual meeting of the New York 
state grange, also it was the most im- 
portant. None was ever more con- 
structive and in none, we believe, was 
ever sensed with keener sight the se- 
riousness of the situation 
that the contrast 
to the personal and class strife for 
advantage, political or material, the 
New York grange set an eXam- 
ple that ought to sink into the con- 
sciousness of every individual blessed 
with American residence. 

Not less production the world over, 
but more: not fewer hours for a day’s 
labor, but enough service to earn the 


economic 


confronts day. In 


state 


pay: not higher wages, but that sort 
of Americanism that gives a square 
deal to all—these were the _ senti- 
ments, these the convictions that 
flowed out from the delegates as the 
basic principles upon which the 


world must build if disaster and hard- 
are to be 
meeting 


ship and ultimate suffering 
avoided It 
composed of 
the real old-fashioned, 
American folks With 


Was such a sane 
representat 
dependabl 
everything at 


sane ves, of 


stake, as is the case of the farmer, 
the loud mouthings, such as the la- 
or leader belches out, Was never once 
heard The delegates did voice a de- 
mand for justice to agriculture; for 
justice, yes—but not for advantage 
and right here is the difference that 
marks the farmer the saviour of our 
institutions, our traditions, our gov- 
ernment itself. Without the farmer 
to level and keep steady, the alien 
agitator the selfish profiteer, the 
hordes of unloyal people in our 
midst would wreck our democracy 
and destroy our Christian civillza- 
tion But the grange, reflective of 
farm folk everywhere, means that an 
American political catastrophe shall 
not be permitted to destroy what has 
been built, but that law and order, 


. shall dominate on 


based upon justice 
American soil 


Grange Hand Must Guide 


State Master Lowell sounded the 
keynote when he said, “The eyes of 
the American people are on the 
grange, looking to it to hold in check 
the great desire to rule or ruin, e€X- 
hibited by some classes of our Amer- 
ican people.” Brother Lowell de- 
elared that “the very foundation of 
the grange is its loyaity to our coun- 
trv and to the principles of Ameri- 
canis’ We must pledge anew in the 
strongest terms possible,”” he said, 

our devotion to our government, our 
flag. our country. May we never for- 
get that this means not just voting 


and shouting: it means service, loyal, 
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faithful and true. It goes beyond 
our affairs, beyond our homes, our 
grange or our state. It should reach 
out and touch the very heart of our 
civilization with a service of love that 
is strong and sure.” 

The state master championed good 
roads, but insisted that a pay-as-you 
go policy is to be preferred to a bend 
issue. ““We can spend a fair sum each 


year by the former method and then 


will have no principle to pay back 
nor interest to keep up.” He said 
successful farmers were charged three 
taxes—his state, county and town di- 
rectly, his federal income tax and a 
state income tax. These may be all 


right, he said, but a danger of untair- 
is possible if not certain. “For 
many reasons we want farmers as our 


ness 


representatives.”” he said “Politics 
do not make better grangers, but 


grangers do make better policies,” he 
added. “Furthermore,” he said, “it is 
not too early to demand that the next 
secretary of agriculture shall be a 
real farm representative.” Concluding 


Brother Lowell said: 








“As my parting word let me picture the 
granve, It is whatever vou make it. nothine 
more. It is your belief in yourself. your 
dream of what a people may become It lives 


a changing life, a life of words and passions, 


of heartbreaks and tired muscles Sometimes 
it is strong with pride, when men do honest 
worl Sometimes it is loud and warish and 
full of pride that blasts judgment. But al- 
ways it ‘s all you hove it te be or you have 
the courave to try for. It is your hopes and 
fears. strusg'e and panic. It is the day’s work 
of the wevkest and the dream of the most dar- 
ing. It is the battle of yesterday and the 
mistake of tomorrow. It is the mystery of 
those who do without knowing why, the birth 
of ideas and the purpose of resolutions. It 
is no more than what you believe it to be 


and all you believe it to be it can be. It is 
what you make it, nothing more.” 








Ilealthy State of Treasury 

The state treasurer, W. L. Bean 
in reporting the finances of the 
grange, said there had been receiveu 
during the year $36.981.43 from dues 
$1410.87 from interest in investments 
which added to the moneys on hand 
made a total of $74,468.31, Durinx 
the vear $36,674.20 had been expend- 


ed, leaving a net balance on January 
1, 1920, $37,794. The grange owns 
$13,000 of liberty bonds as a part ol 
the balance on hand 


Giles stated 


Worthy Secretary W. N. 


that the growth of the grange thi 
year was the greatest in many years 
the interest more intense and the re 
sults accomplished never before 


equaled. He reported a total member 
ship of 127,966, a gain fer the year 
of 6377. During the year there wer 
organized 19 new granges, bringing 
the total up to 915. “What are we 
going to do with this great and pow- 
erful organization?” the worthy se« 
retary asked. “Shall we net at once 
fix for ourselves, in co-operation with 
the agricultural societies, an agricul- 
tural policy that shall tend to de- 
velop, first its members’ good, as an 
[To Page 45.] 

















Worthy Master-elect W. N. 


Giles 
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MU Orange J udd Service Bureau mg 


Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 






with all the papers 
cents for postage: 
dress label from 





= The only exception to this free service is 

= that legal questions 

= COMPLAINT answer by mail is desired 

2 accompanied ty one dollar ($1). 

= whatever for answering in the printed page any subscriber’s question. 
uN UTA YT 


Fulion Truck Receivership 


I purchased 25 Fulton Motor Truck shares 
August 21 from Durell Gregory & Co, 7 Wall 
street, New York, through their office at 145 
State street, Springfield, Mass. The price was 
$6 per share, amounting to $150, upon which I 
paid $75 in cash, receiving a receipt signed 
Durell Gregory & Co, per S. Cashnear. The 
next day Cashnear phoned me that stock would 
advance to $7.25 and advised me to buy 25 
more at £6, which I foolishly did and paid in 
$75 more. In all I paid in $150 of the $300, 
price for the 50 shares. November 21 certifi- 
eate number 9127 was sent me for 50 shares 
from 7 Wall street. Early in December I re- 
ceived a phone from Mr Cashnear, apparently 
from the Springfield office at 145 State street, 
stating that they could sell this stock for $8.25 
per share, and I mailed the certificate the next 
day, but I have been unable to get a reply.— 
{E. H. B., Massachusetts. 


John S. Sheppard, 309 Broadway, 
New York, was appointed receiver on 
December 20 by the United States 
Distriet Court for Fulton Motor Truck 
Co. E. W. MeMahon, 1**) Broadway 
New York city, represents certain 
shareholders in reorganization plans 
now bei formulated. Whether those 
who paid in money for shares will 
ever get anything out, depends part!y 
reorganization. Durell Greg- 
ory. who declines to give us 
mation upon a subscribers compiaint, 


ng 


upon 


infer- 


lf a person decides to take suen a 
eamble, put in only what you can 
afford to lose. Pay for it and get 
your certificate. Don’t pay in part 
of the money, or sign a contract 
whereby if you fail to pay the balance 
ou lose all vou have paid in. Place 
no reliance upon the talk given you 
by salesmen to the effect that a stock 
s going up, that if you take a large 
block of it to be paid for and deliv- 
ered later on the salesman can sel) it 
out at a profit to you before your note 

itract comes due, It may go 
down or “bust.” or it may go up that 
is the gamble you take. Unless you 
ean prove downright fraud, you may 
he compelled to live up to the con- 
tract you have signed, even if the 
stock becomes unsalable or werth- 


from the amount of stocks 
ol that are being sold 
to the unwary, this caution is gravely 
ded. We repeat also that any sub- 
scriber may do well to consult Orange 
Judd Service Bureau before signing 
any contract or making any commit- 
ment. Send us all the papers or other 


To judge 


Coubtful ire 


hee 


evidence, as per heading of this de- 
partment, and we will advise you 
promptly. In this way, many farm- 
ers have been saved thousands vf 
dollars. 


N . 
Look Out for These Schemers 

A man came to my house and offered to 
have my son’s body brought back from France, 
upon payment of a sum of money. This did 
not seem right to me, and so 1 am writing 
you for advice.—[Mrs G. S., 

The war department alone has 
charge of returning soldiers’ bodies 
from across. Watch out for schemers 
working this game and report them 
to your nearest army station. 


Always Sign Your Name 

Letters come to the Service Bureau: 
signed with an initial, or with no 
name and no address) The writers 
desired important information, but we 
were unable to give this service be- 
cause of absence of address. Follow 
the directions outlined in heading of 
this department, when writing Orange 
Judd Service Bureau. All inquiries 
are considered confidential, and your 
name is never signed to a _ printed 
complaint, 


Insured If Properly Packed 

I lost a great deal on shipment of egys by 
parcel post because my postmaster wouldn't 
Mmsure them. Other postmasters insure eggs, 
why shouldn't ng@ne?—[C. K. B. 

If your eggs were properly packed 
your postmaster should have insured 
them. All packages containing per- 
ishable matter, even when properly 
packed, can be refused by a_ post- 
master, for mailing or insurance, if he 
finds that such articles are liable 
to spoil within the time reasonably 


(1) send us full details of your case, or claim, 

about it and inclose 15 
‘2) also inclose your ad- 
American 
showing that you are a paid-up subscriber; 
or, if not such, you will be entitled to this 
free service by becoming a subsveriber. 


for which a personal 





o a 


Agriculturist 


4 
should each be SATISFACTION 


No charge 


VAAN AMRSOERN 


required for transportation and de- 
livery. 

Parcel post bulletin “Eggs 
shall be accepted for mailing when 
packed in crates, boxes, baskets or 
other suitable containers, so con- 
structed as properly to protect the 


states: 


contents. All parcels containing eggs 
shall be plainly marked, ‘Eggs.’ 
When necessary they should be 


inarked ‘This side up. 


Reinforced cardboard boxes are 
sold by various supply houses for 
such shipments. Any’ reinforced 


_ 





package that will protect the contents 
from breakage may be used. 

In case your postmaster won't in- 
sure egg shipments packed and 
marked as above, notify the postmas- 
ter general at Washington and you 
will obtain satisfaction. 


Bonus Still Obtainable 


Please let me know where to apply for $60 
federal bonus. Is it too late to apply now? 
{[A. LL. L. 

Every soldier who received his hon- 
orable discharge on or since April 1, 


117, is entitled to this bonus. Apply 
to the Additional Pay Section, Zone 


Finance Oftice, Washington, D C, en- 
closing the following: Discharge cer- 
tificate, or order for discharge if no 
certificate was issued, or both order 
and certificate if both were issued; 
paper bearing endorsement of final 
payment; statement of all military 
service since April t, 1917, stating the 
military station to which you first re- 
ported, and also send the address to 
which check should be sent. 


I received check in full today set- 
tling my claim. I wish to thank you 
for your efforts, I certainly would 
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hard time collecting it 
help.—[A. A. Dennis. 


have had a 
without your 


. 


Ss. Ss. 8S. 


since sola a farm in 
1919 for more than you paid for it in 
1918, the profit on the deal is taxable 
income, This is so whether you re- 
ceived this profit in cash or in notes, 


you 


Our Guarantec—We positively guar- 
antee that each aivertiser in this issue 
of American Agriculturist is reliable. 
We agree to refund to any subscrib>r 
the purchase price of any article ad- 
vertised herein if found not toé be as 
advertised. To take advantage of this 
guarantee, our subscribers MUST al- 
ways state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable American 
Agriculturist’ We are not respon- 
sible for claims against individuals or 
firms adjudicated bankrupt, or whos? 
estates are in receiver’s hands, or 
against whom bankruptcy or receiver- 
ship proceedings are pending, or for 
deposits made with any advertiser. 


The one-legged man is coming into 
his own. The 5 and 10-cent stores*are 
now selling hosiery at 10 cents a leg 
or 20 cents a pair. 














The country’s biggest rancher — 
what he thinks about the packers 


Robert J. Kleburg is manager of the ‘‘Million 
Acre Ranch” in Texas. He keeps about 40,000 


breeding cattle. 


The following is from his 


remarks made recently before a committee: 


“Their (the packers’) busi- 
ness prospers most when 
they have an ample and 
recular supply of live stock 
from which to draw. 


“It therefore follows, as a 
matter of course, that it is 
to the interests of the pack- 
ers to foster, not to hamper, 
live stock production. 
order to do this they must 
pay the producer of live 
stock a fair price for his 
products, so that he, the 
producer, may be enabled 
to stay in business. 


“I therefore contend and 
believe that the producer of 
live stock who conducts 
his business properly has 
nothing whatever to fear 
from the packers. He needs 
the packers to prepare his 
product for the market and 


to distribute it. 


“Without the aid of the 
packers the production of 
live stock could not exist 


as an industry. 


é 
I can well remember when 
there was no real market 


pen. The 


In 


this waste 


the public. 


for live stock in the part of 
the country in which I lived 
—southwest Texas. 


“In those days we drove 
the steer to the butcher’s 


butcher would 


slaughter him, throw away 
the head, horns, hoofs and 
other offal, and give the pro- 
ducer credit for so much 
meat at his shop. All of 


is now saved 


and marketed. *.* * * 


“T believe that when a busi- 
ness is as big as the packers’ 
business, that business has 
to be conducted properly : 
and on business lines and ; 
on principles of fairness to , 


“I do not believe they can 
afford in their own interests 
to conduct their business in 


such a way that it injures 


the great mass of people 
with whom they do busi- 
aon. °***° 


“Nor do I believe that the 


packer can control the law 
of supply and demand.” 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 
































: Healthy and Vigorous ( 
= Fowls Mean Strong 
Livable — 


ee 
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Chicks 


One of the most important 
the poultry year is at hand. 
and roosters should be 
Start in now to con- 


time your hens 
in the pink of 


Mating Time 


condition. 


seasons of 
At mating 


a. 


¥ 
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dition your breeding stock for the spring hatch. 








[Dr.Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a 


increases the vitality of the parent stock, gives you fertile eggs, insures 
a hatch of good, strong, vigorous chicks. 


Speed up egg production during winter with Dr. Hess Poultry 


Pan-a-ce-a. 


It contains tonics that promote a hen’s digestion, tonics 


that tone up the dormant egg organs—so that the proper amount of 
food goes to egg production—and not all to flesh and fat and laziness— 
when it’s action and eggs you want. 


Pan-a-ce-a supplies the additional iron for the blood—which is essen- 


tial to the speeding-up process. 


It contains certain forms of lime, that 


supply needed material for making egg shells. Also internal antiseptics. 


Feed Pan-a-ce-a to all your poultry to make and keep them 
The dealer refunds your money if it 
Tell the dealer how 
many fowls you have and he will tell you what 
Always buy Pan-a-ce-a 
according to the size of your flock. 30c,75c and 
$1.50 packages. 25-Ib. pail, $3.00; 100-lb. drum, 
Except in the far West and Canada. 


healthy. 
does not do as claimed. 


sized package to buy. 


$10.00. 





DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio 





Dr.Hess Instant Louse 
Killer Kills Lice 













> 


GILBERT HEsS,M D.,D.V.S. 





Dr. Hess 
Stock Tonic 


A Worm Expeller. 
A Conditioner for 
Spring Work. 
















You 
Take No Ironclad; 
RISK “acer 


With , 30 Days Trial 

An 10 Yr. Guarantee 
Think of it! You can now get this famous 
tron Covered Incubator and California Red- 
wood Brooder on 30 days trial, with a 10-year 
guarantee, freight paid cast of the Rockies, 


7 5 EEG INCUBATOR 
CHICK EROODER 
Incubator ts 


yvered with galvanized iron. triple wa 
weoty, ecg tester. Set up ready to run. 

























is roomy acd we!l mad 

ee m this adverti« 
mer money back if not #a 
fed or send for free catalog 


IRONCLAD 
a al 


Eh 
VALUE for 10 Cts. 


6 Songs, words and music; 25 Pic- 
tures Pretty Girls:40 Waysto Make 
Money; 1 Joke Book; I Book on 
Love; 1 Magic Book; 1 Book Letter 
Writing; 1 Dream Book and For- 
tune Teller; 1 Cook Book; 1 Base 
Ball Book, gives rules for games; 1 
Toy Maker Book; Language of 
Flowers; 1 Morse Telegraph Alpha- 
bet; 12 Chemical Experiments; 
Magic Age Table; Great North Pole 
Game; 100 Conundrums; 3 Puzzles; 


Fie gee 
Ps 
v 








8&2 Games; 30 Verses for Autograph Albums. ill 
the above by mail for 10 cts. and 2 cts. postage. 
OVAL SALES CO., Box 40 , South Norw , Conn, 















Rebuild the Old STAVE SILO 
and Make ita NEW: 


staves. 


With the Crainelox Covering you can use all the 
old material that is sound except the hoops, and make 
a strong, airtight, scientific, 3 wall silo at about one- 
half the cost of a new silo—a beautiful building 
keeping perfect silage. 


silos. 
purchasers. 
agents. 





Your old stave silo isn’t a dead loss even if it does 
look like the one at the left below; or even if it has 
completely collapsed, breaking the matching of the 
If you want silo and silage insurance for life 
—make it into a Craine Triple Wall Silo. 


Send at once for literature on 
new Craine Triple Wall Silos, and 
our plan of rebuilding old stave 
Special discount 





to early 
Fine proposition to 
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Chickens— 


Hatches Early in Incubator 


MR=s W. RAY, FAYETTE COUNTY, \ VA. 

We sell our eggs for twice as much 
in winter as in summer, and there- 
fore we strive to get big egg yields 
through the winter. To get eggs in 
paying quantities during winter re- 
quires careful management. The pul- 
lets must be hatched in March and 
April in order to be good winter lay- 
ers. We use incubators to hatch our 
chicks which we intend to rear for 
the market, but for our breeding 


stock we trust to faithful Biddy. 

Our incubator chicks are placed 
under hover, 60 to each hover, and 
after they are 48 hours old, water, 
writ and a light feeding of cracked 
wheat and rolled oats are given to 
them. As soon as the chicks learn to 
scratch, the cracked wheat is thrown 
into fine straw so the little fellows 
must work for their food. We mix 
five parts bran and middlings to 
one part beef scraps and keep it in 


hoppers before the chicks at all times 


after they are 15 days old. 
Our dry mash for the laying hens 
and pullets is prepared as follows: 


three parts ground corn, two ground 
oats, one ground peas, one beef meal 
and ene cottonseed meal. We keep 
this mixture in long troughs before 
the fowls where they can eat when 
they please. Besides this, we feed 
whole corn early in the morning. We 
give them a noon feed of cut clover, 
cabbage, beets or turnips, and we know 
by experience that this green feed is 
the secret of our full egg basket. 

If we want eggs in the winter we 
must imitate summer for the hens in 
temperature and food. We produce 


food that we feed, except the 
cottonseed meal, upon our farm, and 
we keep an account book and can tell 
oa penny what profits we have made, 
if any. 

We are ne 
cholera, but 
troubled with 


all the 


ver bothered with chicken 
fowls are 
sprinkle 


sometimes our 


canker. We 


a little flowers of sulphur in the 
mouth and throat of the ailing bird, 
then put some chloride of potash in’ 
their drinking water. We also satu- 


rate a feather in turpentine and apply 

the feather down the 
diseased birds are given 
epsom by put- 
ynnful in each quart of 
This remedy 
canker. 


by inserting 
throat The 
a purging with 
ting a 
thei 
nev 


salts 
tablespoc 
drinking water. 

to cure 


Baby Chicks by Parcel Post 


ELMER G. HERSHEY 


Although 
difference of 
tages of buying day-old chicks rath- 
er than hatching them on the home 
farm there is this one greatadvantage. 
The farmer takes no chances on poor 
1atches. Then, too, the expense and 
abor connected with raising a small 
hatch on the home farm is sometimes 


considerable 
the advan- 


there is a 


opinion on 


nearly as great as that conne ected 
with hatching eggs in quantities. All 
of the eggs which I use are from 


es 
good stock and the baby chicks when 
shipped out are active and healthy. 


In shipping live chicks, I use 
pasteboard boxes which have been 
made specially for the shipping of 
baby chicks. These hold 100 of the 
little fellows, and the boxes are di- 
vided into four parts, with a strong 


partition between and plenty of space 
Moving and rock- 
the 


for air circulation. 
ing of the box does not throw 
chicks all into one corner with result- 


ing loss, as wouid be the case i! there 
were no partitions. 

Parcel post is the safest way for 
shipping chicks Of course the dis- 


tance which chicks can be sent safely 
by parcel post depends entirely upon 
the weather; if it is cold they can be 
sent to a considerable distance. 
Chicks can go for four or five days 
from the shell without being fed. The 
yolk of the egg supplies them with 
nourishment for this period. In warm 
weather they will become overheate' 
easily. 
cisipastiailimeaiiiainaiaaie 

Among the dairymen in Sussex 
county, N J, who are paying par- 
ticular attention to the raising ot 
husky calves is Theodore N. Roe. He 
has a husky bull calf which comes 
from an old pure bred, 16 years > 
which was making 1029 pounds mil 
a month, three months after freshen. 
ing. No wonder Mr Roe does =~ 
wish to part with this splendid ca 
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Grown-Ups 
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Winter Comfort for Farm Hens 
WILLIAM C. SANCTUARY, NEW YORE 
Comfortable quarters and a good 
ition properly fed are necessary 

these cold days to obtain eggs. Com- 

fortable quarters imply particularly 
well ventilated quarters When the 

wind is blowing this is not much of a 

problem with the proper fixtures un- 

ess the wind comes from a seuth- 
erly quadrant and is bringing with 
it snow or rain. Under these condi- 
tions and on cold, still nights a circu- 
tion of air is best maintained by 
having the inlets for the cold fresh 
air comparatively low down on our 
onts and the outlet fer the poor 
irm air near the top of our fronts. 

This is easily arranged in the shed 
reof house by having a ventilator 
near the reof. In the two-thirds span 
ind double-pitch roofed houses, where 
the front is not so high, an old-fash- 
ioned ventilator at the peak makes 
ventilation more positive. It is under- 
stood that the back and sides of the 
house should be tight and that the air 
circulation is in through the front 
openings and out through the roof 
ventilator only. 

A drop curtain made of burlap and 
placed a distance from the droppings 
boards equal to the width of the drop- 
pings boards and lowered to a level 
slightly lower than the droppings 
boards will save many frosted combs 
on below-zero nights. Many are feed? 
ing tov much scratch feed these days. 
Twelve pounds a day per 160 hens of 
seratch grain wiil induce the birds to 
eat more mash. For best production 
the birds need to eat a large propor- 
tion of mash. It is a good plan to 
keep a small part of the day’s allow- 
ance of scratch grain in a handy pail 
hanging in each pen. Whenever the 
keeper goes through the pen, it takes 
but a moment to scatter a handful of 
the grain in the litter. This will keep 
the birds busy for a half-hour or so. 
We feed the greatest proportion of the 
scratch grain at the night feeding. 


Prominent Poultrymen Speak 


During the Slst annual exhibition 
of the New York poultry and pigeon 
association in New ,York city in the 
week ended January 24+ Harry M. 
Lamon, senior poultryman of the fed- 
eral department of agriculture. said 
he looks forward with great opti- 
mism to the success for poultry as an 
industry during the coming season. 
Pointing out that the possibilities of 
the farmers’ business in poultry and 
eggs are greater than ever before, he 
said, increase in demand for poultry 
products and the ability of consum- 
ers tO pay good prices are working 
for the good of the business. The 
field of development has only been 
seratched and from both the eco- 
nomic and the production aspects, 
the chances are good for all of those 
who wish to build up their flocks and 
make them a paying investment in 
the commercial plant or on the gen- 
eral farm. 

Among the valuable addresses was 
a discussion of breeding principles by 
Dr Rob R. Slocum, poultryman for 
the federal department of agriculture, 
who said that there is no reason why, 
by careful and systematic breeding. a 
combination of exhibition quality: and 
g00d egg production cannot be se- 
cured in the same strain or variety. 
Of course it will take breeding abil- 
ity if a high caliber for it is always 
more difficult to select for two sets 
of character than for a single set. 
The fact that it can be done is dem- 
onstrated by the greater attention 
Which breeders of exhibition stock 
are paying to egg production and to 
the results which they have al- 
ready obtained in securing such a 
combination. 

Telling of successful practice in 
rearing the flock, Prof L. M. Hurd 
of the extension department at Cor- 
nell university brought out the follow- 
ing points of interest at this season 
of the year. It is essential to good 
breeding to see to it that the chicks 
come from well-matured and vigor- 
ous stock. All birds that are not in 
fine physical condition during the 
breeding season should be discard- 
ed. The best is none too good for 
the careful man. At the same time 
all poor layers should be discarded. 
It is a good thing and just as easy to 
build up the laying qualities as it is 

[To Page 31.] 
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Working For You 


Day and night, feed manufacturersare grinding 
out chick feed for spring chicks. 






Without it, early chicks would perish and 
eggs would be like hothouse grapes—for the 
rich only. 















Did you ever stop to think that the feed manufacturer 
gets ready to serve you months before you find you are 
“all out” and need feed immediately? 








He brings materials thousands of miles, tying up his 
money and credit. He invests in large elevators, ware- 








































/ \ ==  houses,and mills—in order to serve you;so he is a banker, warehouseman 
amg” and purchasing agent for you. He runs enormous risks—worse now than 
— ever, due to sharply rising and falling markets—yet, due to his courage, 


faith and energy, you are able to get the feeds you want when you want them. 


Commodities do not distribute themselves and land at the door of the public without 
brains, money and a fair reward for the effort and risk. Every bag of feed for horses, 
cows, steers, hogs and poultry that is produced by our members is honestly labeled 
with its correct analysis and true ingredients. 


You are protected by this sompliance with the laws of every state and the Federal statutes. 
Send for free book on Feeds and Feed Manufacturing—Contains facts never before published 
American Feed Manufacturers’ Association, Room 102, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 











Bees Work for 
Nothing 


You find the hive=bees will find their own 

food. Surplus honey coets you nothing? 
More profit on less cost than any other farm 
line. Ask ue to tell you how 


The Root Way Pays 


e : je nl cqpemtenes. ley. priced © 

Less Lost Time Wifes pour cocupation ie and if 
kei a ah be you el he informations 
e us sen n 2 

Watch out for sore shoulders and at once a Write today for handsome free booklet, 
North Star Wool Fat. This natural skin poly “Bees for Pleasure and Profit.’ 
= ly penetrate the flesh, ee ———— THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY 
which rebuilds the tissues and prevents unsightl Ohio 
scars. Keeps your horses busy when most ra 144 Main Street Medina, io 

95 5 ~~ 140-Egg 

hampion 


NORTH STAR 
BelleCtylncubatord = 3 


Antiseptic Compound 
Prize Winning Model—Hot- Water, Cone 


Tank, Double Walls Fibre Board, felt Regulated, 


is also a specific for all foot troubles, such as Hard and Contracted Feet, 
Thrush, Quarter Crack, Grease Heel, Scratches and Corns. 

Thermometer Holder, Nursery. h $7.58 Hot- 
Water 140-Chick Brooder — aech.  - $18.50 


Aiways keep a box in the cow stable, too. Use it for Sore Teats, Caked 
Udder, Cuts, Bruises, etc. It nourishes and protects injured tissues. Freight Prepai East of Rockies 
With this Guaranteed H 


Let us send you a liberal sample of North Star Weol on 
FREE TRIAL OFFER free. Write for it today. Ask also about Germ-X, the for setting vj) and ee SG are 
powerful, non-poisonous disinfectant. You need both in your dairy. 


My Special Offers 

NORTH STAR CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. ‘ provide ways to earn extra 
LAWBENCE, MASS. - money. Save time—Order 

= Now, or write for_ Free 

— == catalog, “Hatching Facts” 
It telis all—Jim Rohan,Pres. 


| Co., Box 147 Racine, Wis. 
Prame-Stats | RREEG es ee 


ed by cockerels — 
INCUBATOR related fs to Lady ” Victory,” 62 BREEDS fio054855 
re- bre icke 

pe Ed standard ey St Gat hatches BR nny A iw cae 40'packs ens, Geese. Ducks, 
percentage of finest chic | Torkeys. Hardy Fowls, Eges and intuba- 
) Most efficient yet simple tors at lowest prices. Pioner Poultry Farm 


of vegetable seeds at 10c large 
eee a. peck. Sell omy. Ste today for Valuable poultry book and catalog FREE 
ventiiath os’ 


big sample lot. a no money. 
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costly to build, slightly —- | We truss you with seeds until sold. F. A. NEUBERT, Box 436, Mank.f@) Minn 
foto ny bet ieongyes as he, Box AMERICAN SEED 00, r 
demand complete eatisfac- » BEST PAYING VARIETIES 
pd ky et 60 Hardy Northern raised Chickens, 





; Pecks, Geese, Turkeys, Pure-bred heavy 
ri Fou, | com é& Incubators 


illchooseit. Send | 
foritree catalog) || Chickens Sick? —Use Germozone 
Prairie State Incubator Co. colds, bowel troubles, sore head. limber neck, ete, — Sere experieane. 
Main St., H Penn. 74 cts. with 6 book Poul ’e ~ 1 a4 years fie FREE, 
=: Shee hree Decne OMAHA, NEBo Ww. age naw Poultry Book i Culde ato, Mis 






































“This nation de- 
pends more on 
dairy foods for its 
physical welfare 
than any other 
foods, and the 
dairy farmer truly 
performs a tre- 
mendous service 
in the production 
of such foods.” 









There is a 
cream separator 
expert in your 
neighborhood— 







—P.M. SHARPLES 







**There are no substi- 
tutes for dairy foods.” 




















































the SHARPLES dealer 


IS advice on modern dairy equipment can mean 

a lot to you. He stands ready to help the farmer, 
and his sound judgment on farm and dairy equipment 
can be relied upon — proved by the fact that he sells 
the Sharples Suction-feed Cream Separator. 


He has elected to sell the Sharples only after a care- 
ful study of all cream separators. He has proved to 
his own satisfaction that the Sharples ‘‘does” skim 
clean at any speed.”” He will g'adly demonstrate that 
fact to you. 

The Sharples Suction-feed has other exclusive fea- 
tures; simple, one-piece bowl (no discs), knee-low 
supply tank, automatic once-a-month oiling system, 
simple construction that means longer wear. Let the 
Sharples dealer in your neighborhood show you how 
these features (found on no other separator) will in- 
crease your dairy profits. 





SUCTION - FEED 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


Write to nearest office for illus- 
trated booklet describing the 
Sharples Suction-feed Separator. 


Dept. 36 
THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO, 
West Chester, Pa. 
Branches 


San Francisco 
Toronto 


Chicago 


















































Your Greatest Separator Chance 


ject to Long Trial. Not a Single One 
Returned. Every User Satisfied. 


HARRIS “CREAM GETTER” 
With the Exclusive Patented Equal Milk 
Distributing Sleeve 











Vrite us today without fail for full particulars of this 
great Cream Separator sale— America’s best Cream 
Separator now sold exclusively by us at prices you'll be 
glad to pay. All the latest improved features combined 
in a machine that does the work better, more easily 
and quickly than any other Separator. We willtake 
your old Separator as part payment on a 
“Harris Cream Getter.” Lowest prices. Libera! 

discount for cash. Liberal time payments! 


HARRIS BROTHERS CO. Cnicie’e 
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Keeping Cows Healthy 
I hear a good deal about impac- 
tier in cows this winter. [ ean't 
think it is gen- 
eral, and vet 
veterinarians tell 
me 


that if I 
knew as ther 
know, I would 
not be sur- 
prised. If we 
studied the 
physiological ef- 
fect of feeds as 
we do their 
chemical value 
ind also the ef- 
fect of salt, im- 
paction would 
disappe ir Tl 
effect, both 
physica and 
mechanical, of feeds as they travel 
through the stomach and intestinal 
\ for good or ill, is fully as im- 
ortant in economical production as 














l CUUONW 


the ilancing of rations One reasor 
fu he efficien of succulent pasture 
oY s is the free movement through 
} nimal Often vher cows are 
first turned to pasture unless they 
ire fed partly upon dry feeds, the 
voidings are too free ind general 
weakness follows, although the mi 

flow may be maintained Rarely does 
the inimal veecome fevered if the 
bowels are kept in a soft, free pas- 
sage because grass and poisons are 
not illewed to develop and remain 
in the body. There is, however. a 
difference in causes, If the feed is 
crowded through the animal by irri- 
tation the value of the feed is not 
taken out, resulting in debility anda 
loss of production, but when there 
is a natural free passage the glands 
are stimulated to action, like a person 
is active when the work is easy and 


likable and production is increased. 
An Open 

Now it is « isy with 
edge of feeds and 
ing to have the same 
day in the 
Feeds that 


constipation are 


Digestive Tract 


knowl- 


ot Tteed- 


present 
methods 

free normal pas- 
sage every iture 


tend to 
hay, 


year as n 
provides in June. 
produce 


straw 


cottonseed meal, wheat middlings and 
oats On the contrary. linseed meal 
is especially laxative ind bran 
fed in quantities will aid in keeping 
i free passage. Silage is more or 
less a laxative, depending upon its 


the 
was frozen he 


condition. If 
ture or 
had started or laid on the 
and weather-affected, it will 
a cathartic, and only small 
can be fed and that will 
or no net value. If the 
ture, one feed to the limit of 
once a day eeding, feeding 
course, and be perfectly 
safe in the production of the highest 
grades of certified milk, as I know 
from daily experience. Perhaps one 
could feed more at a second feeding 
but I do not know, and would nt 
like to experiment on milk used for 
baby feeding. 


corn was imma- 


fore ear growth 
ground 
become 
amounts 
have 


corn is ma- 


li ? 
iilttle 


may 
after 


milking, of 


We must not lose sight of a fact 
that the difference in value between 
mature and immature corn silage is 
not alone in its feeding nutritive 


value, but also rests upon the physio- 
logical effect upon the and 
product. 


cow her 


Constipating Cow Feeds 


Straw is the most constipating feed 
nd we have*tcows and yearlings 

en one-] f of their coarse feed 
of s i wit! it silage and a grain 
mixture of linseed meal, barley and 
oats and bran, and the voidings 
normal, not quite as soft as in 
milking barn where silage is fed. 

f consider voidings normal when 
they lose their form as soon as they 
fall to the gutter. The large amount 
of grain fed, when the limit of produc- 
tion is desired, will make the drop- 
pings very soft, and adds to the prob- 
lem of cleanliness I prefer for win- 


droppings a bit stiffer. 
the consistency of their 


ter to have the 
Cows vary in 


droppings, but in the handling of a 
herd I like to strike that happy 
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medium which means that the few 
that are softer and the few that will 
be stiffer do not endanger their prof- 
itable functioning. 

Occasionally a cow will void mucus 


mixed with the dung. indicating a 
catarrhal condition which cannot be 
treated locally but must be dealt 


with constitutionally like catarrh in 


human If this mucous secretion 
continues for a length of time it will 
most likely produce debility and loss 


of flesh and milk. This particular ani- 





ma iv be se e to cold or damp- 
ness or have stion because of 
overfeed t ir laneed ration, or 
one or 1 re of several causes. 


Salt for Promoting HUealth 


Now, I confess to being a poor ani- 








mal docte but I do easily think 
id act along prevention lines, and it 
* to prevent trouble, at any rate as 
one aid, that I have for many years 
fed salt mixed with the grain ration 
Salt is a cathartis tonic ind = anti 
septic, and will prevent mild attacks 
of indigestion. weakened action of the 
vmph glands or the mucous mem 
ne of the rectum from discharg- 
ing its catarrhal secretions. 
Salt has no mysterious power what- 
soever. it does inside the cow ex- 
Iv what it will do anywhere else 
it prevents germ life and acts as a 
general cleanser. We feed two 
ounces per day per cow in the grain 
and about once a week try them out 
w*‘h clear salt. If they eat it. it is be- 
cause they need it for some one or 


all of the troubles upon which it acts 
Salt might be general 
rective and stimulant Salt will make 
an animal drink more water, and wa- 
tonic and germicide. The 
any animal is comparable to 
and we water to flush 
pipe and not physic, and so 
water, if given a chance, will 
prevent most of our animal digestive 
apparatus troubles, if used 
fever starts, or before any trouble be- 
comes chronic. If I couldn’t have but 
the combinations to keep a 
herd strong and vigorous, a drug store, 
and water, I would take the 
Salt is not to make them 
drink more water in order to directly 
make milk, but rathér to keep 
them normal and to permit their 
normal functioning to make them ef- 
ficient.—[H. E. Cook. 


called a cor- 


ter is also a 
inside of 
“a sewer, use 
a sewer 


salt and 


before 


one of 


or salt 


} 


latter, 


more 


Better Sires, Better Feeding 
A. L. HAECKER 

better 
and it is gratifying to note 
making excellent headway. 
Surely such a movement is to be come 
mended, In no can the 
live stock of the country be improved 
so quickly and easily. The old saying 
that the half the herd is 
enough to warrant such a movement, 
but the many good things which will 
come from improving the stock are so 
numerous that it 
there can still be men who would use 
scrub sires. With the new order of 
hings we must have greater efficiency 
line of endeavor: more pro- 
duction and economy in pro- 
duction to match the high land values 
and labor costs, to say nothing of the 


is now in 
sire drive, 
that it is 


There progress a 


other way 


sire is 
impossible 


seems 


in every 


more 


feed. Blooded or improved stock is 
the result of the work of many men 
over a period of many years and 
surely this is free and should be used. 


The average production of the average 


cow in terms of milk and buttes fat 
cannot be called good. in fact it is 
oor and what man desires to conduct 
oor business? His time is short, 
land is high and the good feed 
hich he uses should be put to the 
st possible use. The scrub bull has 
been tabooed. He has been with us 
too long, he is a slacker and alto- 


time has come 
which is 


gether obnoxious. The 
when we must use the 
none too food. 

Along with this better 
ment let us keep in mind 
which is almost as essential and that 
is better feeding. The best of stock 
will make poor returns on poor feed- 
ing. although I will say they will do 


best 


sire move- 
~ 


something 
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‘etter than scrub stock. There is 
‘nother side to this feeding question 
which especially at this time should 
be given careful consideration. Every 
animal requires what is known as a 
maintenance ration, that is, sufficient 
food to sustain life and keep up body 


veight, heat, energy, etc. The man 
vho would save on the feed bill too 
often gives a maintenance ration. 


\When fed to dairy cows such a ration 
if the ani- 


means no production. or, 

mal be especially good, it is a small 
production and a loss in body weight. 
It comes pretty nearly throwing 
money away and sad to say the ma- 
ority of cow keepers use such a ra- 
tion. 


Remember the profit which you get 
from feedirg is that which you feed 
yver and ahove a maintenance ration. 
is simply given 
i. little steam, 


Like an eugine which 


nough fuel to produce 


ut not enough to pull the train. The 
me, the fuel and the investment are 
ost for the sake of a little extra coal 
vhich might be applied. If only such 
itions can be fed, it would be more 
profitable to sell the stock and the 
reed. Make your animals work to 
capacity and this means feeding to 
capacity. Economic feeding is liberal 
feeding; use the silo to its limit, it 
is the cheapest source of carbohy- 
drates. The legumes, as clover, alfal- 


fa and cow-peas, furnish our cheapest 
protein. Use liberally these food 
products and you will feed economic- 
lly. 


Prominent Poultrymen Speak 
{From Page 29.] 

In fact, they go hand in 
best layers are always 
among the hens that are the most 
vigorous. They are bound to have 
sood vitality and stamina to with- 
stand the strain of heavy egg produc- 
tion. Think of the tremendous drain 
it must be on the system when a hen 
lays more than five times her own 
weight in one year, as many do. 


the vigor. 
hand. The 


In an exceptionally practical talk, 
Joseph P. Quinn, junior poultryman 
of the federal department, said the 


hens to be saved at culling time should 
be healthy, strong, vigorous, alert and 


active; good eaters; not molting or 
just beginning to molt in September 
or October; with large moist vents; 
with large, bright-red combs; thin, 
pliable, pelvic bones well spread 
ipart, wide spread between pelvic 


bones and rear end of keel, and large, 
soft pliable abdomen. In breeds with 


yellow skins and. shanks, the hens 
should also show pale or white 
shanks and pale or white beaks and 
vents, 


Dairymen Well Situated 
Among the dairymen of long stand- 
ing in Warren county. N Y, is Daniel 





A. Stark, who has followed the busi- 
ness of dairy 

farming from a 

bov up. His 

farm of 150 

acres is located 

three miles 

from Lake 

The 


(seorge. 
} 1 trade at 
this famous re- 
and ¢he 
number of sum- 
mer boarders 
scattered 
through the 
section affords 
a splendid mar- 
ket for the disposal of summer milk 
and perishable farm products. 

On this farm Mr Stark keeps a herd 
of 2> dairy cattle, most of them Hols 
steins of high producing « apacity. Be- 
lieving that a silo is one of fhe cheap- 
est ways in which to economically pro- 
duce milk, Mr Stark has only em- 
ployed it as a means of storing winter 
food for several years. With the rising 
of dairy feed stuffs in connection 
with the milk business, Mr Stark paid 


sort 














DANIEL H, STARK 


cost 


now produces nearly all of the grain 
Which his cows need. 

Vhe war department administers 
mver and harbor work and much oth- 
er enginee of economic im- 


portance. For 75 years these activi 


n directed by 


ties 


have he« 2 chief of en- 


3S appointed pri: rily for war 
purposes, Now the senate has con- 
rmed to this office Col Lansing H. 
aT h He an expert in the engi- 
et € that pertains to peace quite 
as ch as to war This means that 
th ad military bureaucracy which so 


long has dominated Washington must 
how give way to the new idea of en- 


Sineering eflicieincy in dealing with 
the oconomie problems of peace. 


Farmers and taxpayers welcome this 


hew deal. 
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$735 Milk From 


A Grade Cow in One Year | 
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Oats Co,  Bruaswitk. Hd. 

















The yews yy Jan. 10, 1920 
. Gentlemen:— 2 am end 


, now how pleased 
} how I like your SCHUMACHER ag 

hey (Lab .. I have a grade cow nine years : steed 

: a ‘ \ we began, weighing our am & a ! 
bn wy, X kind of feed we could get. cow did 

7; fairly weil. In 1918 I was Ee ee 
. feed the entire — = oe 
duced 2,000 Ibs., awn rae an 





I want you to k 





r q 
I 


















' Hl ious. I fed twice ii 

as - and 10 Ibs of SCHUMACHER FEED, We 
Y — ——— mixed clover hay: and srecord of any kit ad. 
de were not feeding to make a 






ed AANA VO OE | 









Her total yearly yield yr gallons td 
milk for w - 
@ total being $735.68. The total cost of t 


Inc isputable \\ 3282508 
‘Vidence 


MACHER FEED is the best feed a dairy- 
man can feede yours very truly, 

(Signed) J. N. Souder 

The letter reproduced apove so strik- 

‘ingly confirms, by actual experience, 

the facts we have been telling dairymen and farmers about SCHUMACHER FEED, particularly as a 

feed for producing MAXIMUM MILK PRODUCTION and keeping cows in ‘“‘fine fettle’? 

throughout long milking periods, that it needs little additional comment. It tells what was fed—how fed 

—the cost and the net returns. Bear in mind this was a grade cow 9 years old and no special 

effort was made to make a record. It is INDISPUTABLE evidence that 


SCHUMACHER FEED 


Sa tme tsa feed you cannot afford to overlook. Check up your cows 

; “your feed costs and see if they show a big yearly profit. 
Start Now—feed SCHUMACHER FEED—not for a 
week or a month, but for the entire lactation period of your 
cows and you will feel as Mr. Souder does, THAT IT IS 
“THE BEST FEED A DAIRY-MAN CAN FEED.’? 


SCHUMACHER FEED AND 
BIG “Q’’ DAIRY RATION 


are IDEAL feeds for dairy cows. SCHUMACHER FEED 
supplies the carbohydrate or maintenance part of the ration 
and BIG “‘Q”’ the protein concentrate portion, Ask your 
tdealer for them. If he cannot supply you, write to us. 


- ain e Quaker Oats Companys 


Address: Chicago, U.S. A. 
wS Sent on Trial 
Upward Cream 


Ametican, 
SEPARATOR 


Thousands in Use fixing sn'endid sat- 


isfaction justifies in- 
vestigating our wonderful offer: a brand new, well 
made, easy r i easily cl d, perfect skim- 
ming separator only $19.95. Skims warm or cold 
milk closely. Makes thick or thin cream. Different 
from picture, which illustrates our low priced, a 
ldtge capacity machines. Bowlisa sanitary marvel and embodies all our latest => 
improvements. Our Absolute Guarantee Protects You. Besides wonderfully low 
Orices and generous trial terms, our offer includes our— 


Easy Monthly Payment Plan 


Whether dairy is larg small, do not fail to get our great offer. Our richly illustrated 
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31 Piece Dinrer Set Free 
Lueky Blue-Bird design « 
—artistically decorated. Similar 
to sets retailing at $10. Given 
according to plan in our catalog. 
Send for 40 large packs hi 
grade seeds, easily sold at 
aay Send nomoney. We 
Trust You with seeds till sold. 


EED CO., Box 607,Lancasier, Pa. 








AMERICAN 








catalog, sent free on request, is a most complete, elaborate and interesting book on creain 
Separators. Western orders filled from Western points. Write today for catalog and see 
our big money saving 


American Separator Co., Box 1052, Bainbridge, N. Y 


WILSON FEED MILL ae ABeD 


FOR GRINDING CORN IN THE EAR 
DANA’S EAR LABELS 


AND SMALL GRAIN 
Has special crusher attach- 
ment which first breaks the ears 

Are stamped with any name or address with serial 
aoumbers. They are simple, practical and a@ distinct 
and reliable mark. Samples free. Agents wanted. 


of corn, which can be shoveled 
C. H. DANA CO., 33 Main St., West Lebanon, N. H. 





Jur Big Silo Book 
We have just completed the W 
biggest and most interesting 
book on silos ever published 
We want to send every 





farmer a copy of this book 
free and postpaid, because it te!ls all about 


NAPPANEE SILOS 





and their 25 points of superior merit. such as our 
erfe Splic Storm Proof Ancho: H 00 


right into the hopper. Also 
Bene and Shell Mills and Bene 
Cutters. Send for Catalog. 

WILSON BROS., Box 11, Easton, Pa. 
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If it suits you in every 
respect, it and 
take One le Year 












Has ' 
allthe to Pay in equal, 
—, monthly instalments. 
Features 


UMBERS of custom- 


The ‘Premier’* is 


the pm ema a with “FE 
the wonderful bowl: om: 

Patented equalising and distri- ershave c ¥ to orm 
buting device feeds milk evenly Implement Headquarters 


to all disce—insures perfect, 
uniform skimming and smooth- 
ness of cream. Impossible for 
incoming whole milk to mix } 
























with the query: 

“We want a small inex- 
pensive Separator—one 
that will take care of the 
milkings from two or three 
cows. But it’s got to be good 
—must do the job as well 
as the best of the big ma- 
chines.” 

- We have it—in this handy 
. PREMIER No. 2. Built 

= = = toexactly meet your require- 

- _ ments. 

: wet This remarkably capable, 200-pound per hour capacity Separator 

‘ al has earned an assured place in the popular PREMIER Line. It 

il delivers the same, even quality of cream—of any percentage you 
wish—under all conditions and temperatures of milk, as does the biggest “Premier” of 
the Line. It operates as easily. It skims clean. It will do your work just as you want it done. 
. __Prove this to your own satisfaction. Give PREMIER No. 2 a MONTH'S 
|; TRIAL. Test it out—thoroughly. Compare its results with those of every other good 
separator you can think of. We've an idea that what this wonderful little “Premier” 
* will do, will surprise you. 

YOU RISK NOT A PENNY. If, after thirty days’ trial, you are not convineed 
that PREMIER No. 2 is everything we claim, or if you are dissatished in any way, 
please return the separator at our expense. 


Terms So Convenient— Price So Low—That You 
Can’t Afford NOT to Have It 


At$27—payable in small, monthly instalments—the PREMIER No. 2 is an exceptional bargain. It will 
= itself while it is working for you—with more and higher grade cream and a saving in labor. 
: _you want the separator on a substantial four-legged steel nl, the price is $33. 

Five per cent discount allowed on spot cash payment in full, after month's trial of separator. 


quipment Co. 


STREET 





with outflow of cream and 
skim milk. Special steel bowl 
is self-balancing. Bow! shaft 
is not attached to bow!—ae 
danger of injuring 
spindle while plac- 
ing bow! in posi- 
tion. Light, easy 








All gears of helical cut steel 
—for least friction, least 
wear, least noise, 
Self-oiling system. 
Bell-ia-crank speed Indi- 
tary~re us 
for quick, 
Efficient, 
depen , Unsurpassed 
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/ More Milk and Easier Milking! 
| —Care of the Udder Insures It. 


It is impossible to obtain a maximum milk-flow from an udder that is not entirely healthy 
both inside and out. The slightest hurt or congestion will interefere with the delicate milk- 
secreting process, and at once reduce the production of an otherwise healthy cow. 

Bag Balm has the soothing, healing, and penetrating qualities needed to make the tissues 
and surface of the udder soft, smooth and pliable—easy to milk and encouraging production 
to the last ounce. 

A little care pays big returns; keep Bag Bulm on hand and insure against milk losses and 
disagreeable milking. Especially valuable in treating Caked Bag, Cow Pox, Chaps, Bunches, 
Wounds and any inflammation. 

Sold by druggists, feed dealers and general stores, in liberal 60c¢ packages. Be sure to 
obtain a package at the first opportunity It's a little wonder-worker in any udder trouble. 
\ great remedy at the calving period, when so many abnormal udder conditions arise. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Lyndonville, Vt. 


BAG BALM asses 


ANTI-COW KICKER 















MOLASSEShiwia'nen'ne face 


YORK MOLASSES COMPANY, 30 Cherch St, New York City *] 25 j Ag 
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Money refunded of not satisfactory 


THE MOORE BROS. ALBANY 
NEW YORK 50 Hudson Ave. — 





Por Your Protection Always Mention 
A. A. When Writing Advertisers 
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Firm Against Milk Substitutes 


American <Agriculturist has done 
well to warn dairy farmers as to the 
danger to the industry by sales of 
certain products in which cheap veg- 
etable oils are being used as substi- 
tutes for butter fat, is the comment 
of Pres R. D. Cooper of the Dairy- 
men's league on the editorial, “New 
danger threatens dairying,” in Ameri- 
can Agriculturist of January 5l. We 
know how lacking in food values oleo 
is as compared with real butter. We 
know that makers of other “butter 
substitutes” are getting wealthy at 
the expense of the dairy farmer and 
the health of consumers who buy be- 
cause “it is cheaper” than butter. We 
know that it is “cheap,” because co- 
coanut oil is the product of the 
cheapest kind of coolie labor, used in 
competition with the dairy farmer. 
Every three or four pounds of vege- 
table oil which goes into substitutes 
or imitations crowds out 100 pounds 
of honest milk. Where will all this 
lead to in curtailing the dairy indus- 
try and robbing the human system 
of the right kind of food? 

Some farm publications have ac- 
cepted advertisements of a concoction 
of skimmed milk, emulsified with co- 
coanut oil and evaporated It under- 
sells genuine evaporated milk. I am 
informed the manufacturer of this 
coolie labor fraud on babies and 
adults gets cream from milk in suf- 
ficient volume to control the sweet 
cream market, as well as the butter 
market, in its own particular terri- 
tory. Then it pushes its vegetable oil 
concoction into other territories in 
competition with honest dairymen. It 
is high time somebody in the east, 
following the example of some state 
legislatures in the west, got after this 
imitation food 


Mindful of Best Dairy Interests 


I want to commend the strong edi- 
torial in the January 31 
American Agriculturist against dairy 
substitutes or imitations composed of 
skim milk and vegetable oils, is the 
stand of FE. R. Eastman of the league. 
American Agriculturist also has been 
mindful of the very best interests of 
the dairy farmers in refusing to ac- 
cept, as some other farm papers have 
done, the advertisements of this spu- 
rious product 

The substitute has been on the 
market in competition with real dairy 
products in the far west for some 
time. A large amount of advertising 
has been done in California, and for- 
tunes spent in fooling the consumer 
into thinking he is getting something 
for nothing. The producers in the 
west recognized the danger from the 
first and their organizations have 
called the attention of their members 
to the spread of the use of this 
product. 

Recently, however, 
successful in large sales in California 
and other western states, the manu- 
facturers have started a national 
campaign of advertising and propa- 
ganda to consumption 
throughout the entire country. Amer- 
ican Agriculturist has been quick to 
grasp the menace of this imitation 
product. 

It is an easy matter to remove the 
butter fat from a given quantity of 
milk. But once it is out you can 
never put anything else in its place 
that is “just as good,” or “almost as 
good.” There is nothing, absolutely 
nothing, that can take the place of 
butter fat. Because they are imita- 
tions they should be so labeled and 
the public informed that while they 
are substitutes for the real thing only 
so far as appearances are concerned, 
they are deficient in those properties 
which physicians declare make but- 
ter fat so valuable and essential as 
a human food 

If a substitute should happen to be 
a mixture of skim milk and cocoanut 
oil the law should require that it be 
labeled for exactly what it is; an imi- 
tation devoid of the nutritive proper- 
ties of butter fat which consumers 


issue of 


having been 


increase 


have been taught to understand go 
with the real thing. 

If such an imitation were properly 
branded mothers would refuse to bus 
it for their children Adults would 
not put it in their coffee or on their 
puddings. Cheap cocoanut oil, pro- 
duced by coolie labor at a few cents 
a day, may be all right in its place 
(maybe as a hair oil), but it never 
can take the place of butter fat. Con- 
sumers of milk, who wish all the 
food values to be found in milk 
should be protected against this de- 
lusion. And in this connection let us 
remember that farmers themselves 
are also consumers who should be- 
ware of using anything but their own 
high grade products. 


Possibilities of Remade Milk 


MAURICE GOLDEN 

To me, the future of remade milk 
and other dairy products is unlimited, 
and, as Dr Spillman claims, may revo- 
lutionize dairy methods, especially in 
warm Climates and in sections where 
there is a dearth of milch cows. [ 
feel absolutely confident of this state 
ment because practical demonstra- 
tions indicate positive assurance ol 
this fact. 

This new machine, called at 
creamer, can furnish milk from a 
blending or combination of sweet but- 
ter, skim milk powder and water. 
This remade milk can be made to 
hve a definite cream line, as proved 
at a recent exhibit at the ice cream 
s!ow in Philadelphia. 

Chararacteristics of Remade Milk 

The remade milk tastes much 
richer than ordinary rovilk of the same 
f..t content, has a richer appearance 
ard in every way is the equal, if not 
superior, in keeping quality to or- 
dinary market milk < .d even to cer- 
tified milk. 

If cream is made from butter, pow- 
der and water, the product has near- 
ly twice the viscosity as ordinary 
cream of the same fat content, and 
if this cream is used in tea or coffee, 
but two-thirds as much can be used 
to produce the same coloration as or- 
dinary cream of the same fat content. 
In all these instances of remade milk 
products, there is a complete emulsi- 
fication of the fat with absolutely nw 
rising of fat globules. 

The material from which remade 
milk should be manufactured should 
manifestly be of the best quality. 
“Desiccated milk” or milk powder has 
been an article of commerce sinct 
1868. “Since that time, and especial- 
ly during the past 20 years, consider- 
able advance has been made in the 
methods of preparation, the general 
purpose being to secure a dry residue 
by evaporation at the lowest possible 
temperature and in the shortest 
time. 

“Most of the processes employed 
one or another form of revolving 
heated drum, upon the surface of 
which a thin milk layer is spread and 
from which the dried product is 
scraped. The most recent processes 
inject a stream of partially condensed 
milk into a heated chamber in the 
form of a fine spray, the evaporation 
taking place in the air and the dry 
powder falling to the floor. In the 
factories the conditions of manufac- 
ture were found to be excellent.” 

There should be a positive sanitary 
control of powder production by efti- 
cient and adequate supervision. The 
s.-eet butter used in producing milk 
should be as fresh as possible. 

Among the several physical and 
chemical characteristics of remade 
milk, one of the most important is 
the fine curd which may be precipi- 
tated by rennet or acetic acid. The 
curd is flocculent and finely divided. 
while in ordinary milk the curd is 
firm and tough. This fine curd is th 
probable reason for the greater di- 
gestibility and the more facile assimi- 
lation of remade milk by infants, as 
the casein is in a better form for Gl- 
gestion. The milk when warm has & 
very slight odor of being boiled, but 
disappears on cooling. The smooth- 
ness of taste makes remade milk 
very palatable The fat is thorough- 
ly emulsified with no use of fat glob- 
ules, a fact verified by Dr Valdee of 
the Boston city hospital and by Dr 
Jordan, Boston milk inspector. 

What It Means Commercially 

t have personally demonstrated the 
possibility of making remade milk 
with a positive cream line with no fat 
separation. Due to the use of butter 
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in the process, the fat globules are 
niturally larger than in ordinary 
milk, but these globules are- broken 
up and are more easily assimilated 


the body. 


Remade milk can be kept longer 





than ordinary milk and at times bet- 
ter than certified milk This latter 
statement is possible through the low 
bacterial count of remade milk if 
manufactured under clean conditions 
ind from clean products. However 
pasteurization of remade milk is 
recommended Remade milk is espe- 
cially beneficial in infant feeding 
which is verified by Dr Price of the 
publie he service, who stated that 
where re ae milk was used as a 
sul itute tor other’s milk in infant 
feeding, the infant did well ned 

’ n Cases Surprisingty Wwe 

Vitamines Remain 

Some people claim that the 
mines are les ed in efliciency in re- 
made mil This does not seem 
he true, as his n roved that 
“cows” n lt i cess ) 
desiccatlor oOses } ne of the el i¢ 
teristics Ww! < ne essiil tor the 
support of nor Ll growth in infants. 
Teething and \ ing begin at no a 

re and thet Sono greate lin \ 
of rickets 1 seu 7" Vitamines 
are also presumed to be present in 
bi wl s that idditional 
21 th-promoting substances are 
added in 1 e milk, and the pro- 
cess Of assimilation is enhanced by 
col olling the percentage of fat in 
infants milk, in essential ton real 
nut ive \ iT 

In cone I « inly ar very 
enthusiastic concerning the future of 
re le mill eel certain that 
the will ge increase in its 
consumption, es} vy when the real 
significance nd appreciation of the 
product are realized. There are un- 
limi 1 « 1 es for remade milk 
in Vv m cl] es, Where refrigeration 
problems ever present in the dairy 
industry. 

If excellent milk with a cream line 
ean be made us desired, whe can 
dou the change in methods in the 
dairy industry, especially is sweet 
butter and skim milk powder can be 
stered under proper conditions for a 
long time’? If remade milk and othe 
dairy products are proved to exert a 
beneficial influence in infant feeding 
is it not safe to assume that the use 
by adults will also be beneficial? Can 
the future of this new produet be 
limited when one realizes the possi- 
bilities of stabilizing the dairy in- 
dustry? Can anyone ignere the vision 


of the solution of the most 


complex 


“surplus problems?” I look forward 
to a new day in the dairy industry 
and a bright future for the dairy 
farmers, 

The above article of Mr Golden should 


keenly interest our all Eastern dairymen. 
There are a vreat many angles to this remade 
milk proposition. Some of them would help 
our farmers and others might require revolu- 
tioriary chanyes in our present customs. 
certainly opens up a wider competition which 
may or may not work to advantage of dairy 
farmers. But in any event they must meet the 
issue and that is why American Agriculturist 
wants farmers to be thinking alout it.— 
[Editor. 


League Milk in Special Areas 


In the Buffalo district the price of 
milk to can sh Lippe rs is based on milk 
averaging 3.7 which makes 32.6 
cents gallon. The price to pro duc - 
ers in the Buffalo district delivering 
without test is $3.63 a 100 pounds. The 
price to plants in this district buying 
upon butter fat test is $3.35 a 100 
pounds for 3° milk. In the Rochester 


and Syracuse districts the 
. 


price is $3.80, 


selling 


The price of February milk is 21 
cents lower than that of January, and 
the January price was below the cost 


of production. It costs just as much 
money to produce milk in February as 
itdoes in January. In February the 
grain costs are a little higher, if any- 
thing, his decrease makes a rather 
discournging situation for dairymen. 

The general market conditions fo: 
dairy products are responsible for the 
decline in price. butter recently has 
dropped about 10 cents a pound, and 
cheese is also off about 1 cent a pound. 
The sugar situation has seriously af- 
fected the manufacture of milk prod- 
ucts requiring sugar. Condenseries all 
over the country have been unable to 
get sugar and have been obliged to 
turn their products into butter and 
cheese, The placing of this extra sup- 
ply on the market has helped to bring 
about a decline. 

Export conditions of dairy products 
have also affected the price. The for- 
eigner when buying in American mar- 
kets not only has~to pay our high 
Prices, but he must pay the very large 
differential between the value of his 
money and ours. The result is that he 


is buying only what is absolutely 
necessary. On the other hand, Den- 
Mark has recently shipped a large 
amount of butter to this country, for 
the difference in exchange operates in 
favor of the importer. These condi- 
tions h e tended to dam up dairy 
Prod ur ind have brought about 
lower prices. At the same time every- 
thing that the farmer has to buy is 
the highest it ever was and is er 


grad- 
Wally increasing. c 
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A HEALTHY CALE 








RIGHT 


EQUALS 


Tie DAIRYMAN 


CALF MEAL 


Is Wholesome and Appetizing 


Experts have tirelessly worked on 
the formulas — specialists have 
supervised the mixing processes 
— practical, hard-headed dairy- 


men have tested Pratts Calf Meal in their barns. They all pronounce 
it a perfect substitute for whole milk in raising large, healthy calves. 


IT IS RIGHT 


PRATT FOOD COMPANY 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


TORONTO 








-that's the average 
increase assured 


by Ubiko Mash 


BIKO Buttermilk Egg Mash is made from a 
special Ubiko formula patterned after that 
a of the Pennsylvania Department of Agricul- 

~ ture. It is an ideal laying mash. Every known egg-making 
element is contained in it—meat, bone, gluten feed, wheat 

bran and middlings, ground oats, linseed meal and dried buttermilk. 


Ubiko, in many cases, doubles production. On the average, it in- 
creases the yield one-quarter to one-third. It is a splendidly 
balanced mash suited to all flocks. Its digestibility is high. Protein 
19 per cent; fat 3 per cent; fibre 6 per cent; ash 8 per cent. 


Send for cost record sheet and descriptive booklet. 


We also make Union Grains, Ubiko Stock Feed, Ubiko 
Pig Meal and Ubiko Buttermilk Growing Mash. 


THE UBIKO MILLING CO. DEPT. A CINCINNATI, OHIO 


BIKQ, 


BALANCED|/ RATIONS 
For All Farm Stock 


BUTTERMILK EGG MASH 
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satisfaction or 


for ordinary cases. 
Price includes war tax. 
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f TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


Will reduce Inflamed, Strained, 
Swollen Tendons, Ligaments, or 
Muscles. Stops the lameness and 
pain from a Splint, Side Bone or 
Bone Spavin. No blister, no hair 
yone and horse can be used. $2.50 





a bottle at druggists or delivered. 
Describe your case for special in- 
structions and interesting horse Book 2 R Free 
Springfield, Mass 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
ECONOMY SILOS 


A PERMANENT SILO 
Every Economy Silo is equipped with the 
Storm Proof anchoring system that makes 
it absolutely permanent. Ensilage is al- 

ways fresh and sweet—it can’t spoil in an 
Economy Silo. Perfect fitting doors make 
the Silo perfectly air-tight. Hoops form 
easy ladder. Built of long leaf Yellow 
Pine or Oregon Fir. Headquarters for 
all sizes of water tanks. Our motto is 
quality through and through. Facto- 
ee at ae Md., and Roanoke, Va, 

rite for cata! 
£CONOMY SiO sure. “£0., Deo!.B. Frederick, Md, 


andWATER TANKS 


379 Temple St., 







































CREAM SEPARATORS 
are the cheapest 
as well as the best 


This is the unanswerable argument in favor 
of the purchase of a DE LAVAL Cream 


Separator. 







165 Broadway 





Everyone wants the best, provided its cost 
his means. 
\L. costs but little more than an inferior 


is v thin 


cream separator and saves that 


difference every few weeks. 


tor wastes in time and labor, and 


in quantity and quality of product 


goes on coing so every time it is 
used, tw 


the year 


new DE LAVAL alongside any 
old machine you may be using or 
other make of separator you may 
have thought of buying. 
DE LAVAL agent will be glad to 


do so. 


If you don’t know the nearest De Laval Agent, simply 
address the nearest De Laval main office, as below 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


29 East Madison Street 






Fortunately a DE 


Moreover, an inferior separa- 


LAVAL saves, and 


what a DE 


1 day every day in 


If you loubt this is so, try a 


Every 


iford you the opportunity to 


61 Beale Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 










































NEW YORK CHICAGO 
50,000 Branches and Local Agencies the World Over | 
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7 Just write on a postal, 
“Send me your New 
Bargain Fence Book and 
Lates »w Factory Prices.” It 
> by_next mail, free 
4 poetpaid. I'll also send you 
" a sample to test. Then you'll 
know why BROWN ENCE 
LASTS 5 TIMES LONGER THAN OTHERS. 
John Bruce, Cauthron, Ark., writes: “I put 
up 140 rods of your fence 7 years ago and it is 
nice and bright yet. Other fence I built about 
the same time is nearly ruined by rust.” 
That PROVES my quality—the book 
PROVES my prices and 


Will Save You a Lot of Money 


on the first cost. The long life of Brown 
Fence makes a still greater saving. You can't 
afford to buy a rod of fence before getting my 
big 96-page Bargain Book. It is full of fence- 
buying pointers you will be glad to get. 


FREIGHT 
DIRECT PREPAID 


You know what Brown Fence costs 
you laid down at your freight station. 
Catalog shows 150 styles—Hog, Sheep, Cattle, 
Poultry and Lawn Fencing. Also Gates, Barb 
Wire, etc.— all at prices way below all com. 
——. Get my book and sample, both free, 

fore you buy. (5) 

The Brown Fence & Wire Co. 
Dept. 751 Cleveland, Ohio 

























nut-brown creosoted 
staves and bright 
red cedar shingled 
roof, it is a beauty. 

Just as good as it is good 
looking, too. Each part that 
has to stand a strain and in a 
sile that means al- 
most every part—is 
built extra staunch 
and heavy. 

Green Mountain 
staves are of extra- 
heavy, clean, well- 
fitted lumber—creo- 
soted to weather- 
proof and preserve the 
The hoops are of extra-heavy 

steel with easy-fit- 
) ting. rolled (not cut) 


















Safe-like 












threads. 






— The’ safe-like Green 
j i Mountain door is a pa- 
| tented feature that in- 


sures sweet silage. 

The Green Mountain 
anchorage system pre 
vents warping and blow- 
ing over and holds rigid 
against unusual! strains, 

No iron parts on the 
Green Mountain ladder to frost your 
hands or pull off your mittens in winter. 









i 
| 
Wendie cillie 















Wooden 
Ladder 
No Frost ng 









There’s a real reason for every 
Green Mountain feature. Write for 
free 1920 literature and get the whole 
story. Special discounts on early 
orders. 


GREAMERY PACKAGE MFG., CO. 
343 West St. Rutland, Vt, 













Hoops one Lugs Extra Heovy 
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Steers on Balanced Feed 


JOSEPH M, WEAVER, LANCASTER CO, PA 


On my farm consisting of lM acres, 
I have fed 55 cattle and = taken 
through eight horses, besides feeding 
other live stock. My ration consists of 
the following Six hundred pounds 
corn on the cob, 180 pounds feeding 
molasses, 250 pounds cottonseed meal, 
56% protein, and YTV pounds corn 
Stover, making a total of 2000 pounds. 
This feed makes one of the best bal- 
anced feeds 1 have ever used, at the 
same time with the use of molasses 


and this feed thoroughly cut, ground 
and mixed, ever particle i ivailable, 
It also makes an extraordinary ma 
nure, with which | ! ible to pro- 
duce better cro} 

I make this fee 0 a molasses 
feed mixing machin« The machine 
grinds, cuts heats and mixes in 


practically one operation. On the 5 
head of steers I fed, 1 made an ave 
age gain of 350 pounds per steer. All 
my cattle were of medium grade, 
averaging MW pounds when bought. 1 
consider this especially good consid- 
ering the grade of cattle | fed and | 
know no one in my vicinity can do 
near as well as 1 am doing. 

I have never fed silage, but judg- 
ing from the results that my neigh- 
bors are getting by using same, I 
know that I am doing a whole lot 
better than they are. In my vicinity 
there are a number of feeders using 
my method of feeding, and there is 
not one of them that uses it for any 
length of time that does not say that 
it is most economical and the only 
way to feed. 


Raising Growthy Pigs 
A. M. WHIT FAIRFIELD COUNTY, O 


One of the most 


ers of hogs in my neighborhood is 
Adam Scheidegger He has 11 brood 


In No- 
place and IT asked 


sows and raise his own pigs. 
vember I was at his 
him what he fed his ows during 
the winter n ths. He said: “I feed 
them middlin and tankage and give 
them the range of a blue grass pas- 
ture.”” He said some may not agree 
with him, but he believes corn is too 
fattening. He says that even if he 
does feed enough middlings and tank- 
age to the sows to put on fat it only 
makes a stronger growth of the fe- 
tal pigs, while corn weakens them 
Mr Scheidegger has in his time raised 
many pigs and never has had a sow 
eat her young. He accounts for 
this good luck being due to the moth- 
er’s hunger being satisfied with th« 
tankage she gets. 

He told me of what to him was a 
striking instance that occurred early 
last fall. On going out early one 
morning he saw two pigs wandering 
around at least 1(4) feet from where 
he had a sow that was due to farrow 
soon. He said that when he saw th 
two pigs he wondered what was up 
He looked and saw that the mother 
was giving birth to her litter. He 
took the two pigs back to their moth- 
er, closed the door which had been left 
open and all went well, This occur- 
rence, he said, proved to him that it 
pays to feed tankage to produce a 
vigorous pig Tankage is continued 
as part of the feed of the sows after 
the litters are born. The sows being 
accustomed to the tankage it causes 





no disorders as its use ometime 
does where it has previous'y bee 
withheld from the sows. 

Mr Scheidegger also gives mucl 


attention to the selection of his broo: 
sows. He selects the ones, that to 
him look the best, from litters whose 
mothers have been rather prolific and 
whose young have proven to be good 
feeders. He says he does not prefer 
extra large litters. 

Sows that have proved near his 
ideal are kept till they are seven or 
eight years old, which he says, is 
about the limit of their usefriness. 
At different times I have bought 
some of his fall pigs and they have 
always proven to be excellent feeders, 
growthy and of good bone. He keeps 
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successful produc-, 
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for his own feeding all of his spring 
Pigs. 

He says he is going to change and 
have the sows raise only one litter 
each year. He thinks by this plan the 
young will be still more vigorous. An- 
other reason for the change is that it 
hardly pays him to winter the fall 
pigs. and it does not pay him to raise 
them to sell when eight or 10 weeks 
old. One thing is certain, and that is, 
that the neighbors take off their hats 
to Mr Scheidigger when it comes to 
the successful raising of pigs. 


‘ . 
Home Slaughtering Pays 
The farmer with one or two steers 
for sale at $D per 100 pounds can well 
afford to butcher a beef, according to 
meat specialists at the Ohio state uni- 


versity With the cheapest cut of 
boiling meats retailing from 15 to 20 
cents a pound, and the better cuts 


from 25 to 30 cents, the entire car- 
cass is not likely to cost the farmer 
ever 17 cents a pound, with a dress- 
ing percentage of 50%. 

The hide of a steer weighing from 
111%) to 12th) pounds is worth from S15 


to S20, and will pay many times for 
the cost of s'ausghtering by a butcher 
Many farmers find that they can sell 


their meat or divide with neighbors 


Shredded Fodder for Live Stock 


HAROLD NESBITT, NORTHUMBERLAND ©0O, PA 


My seed corn is selected carefully in 
the fall and laid away in two bushel 
berry crates, lined with door screen- 
ing to keep out mice. At the same 
time it is thoroughly dried and I shell 
off both ends of the cob about 2 
inches to get rid of small and un- 


even grains, and secure those that 
will drop more evenly. 

[ have a four-roll husker of my 
own which I have been using for six 


years with good results It shells 
about a half-bushel of shelled corn 
per 100 bushels of ears, and husks 
my 6% acres in about a day anda 
half, depending on the distance I have 
to haul. In this way I[ have time for 
other work in the fall. 

My yield averages, year in and year 
out, from 125 to 150 bushels of ear 
corn per acre. If I did not have this 
last labor saver it might take me at 
least three weeks alone to do the 
work. This is quite a saving of time 
over the old way 

In putting away shredded fodder, 
whether husking by hand or by a 
machine, if I want to keep it from 
molding I level it off every 2 feet 
in height, seattering the heavy part 
with the light to keep from mold- 
ing in the center of the mow. I put 
on each layer about two quarts of salt 
to a mow 16 feet square, which at 
the sume time makes it more palat- 
able for cattle or horses and seems 
to keep much better. 

On top of this layer of fodder I put 
at least 2 feet of loose straw and fol- 
low this system until the mow is 
filled I find that the air can pass 
between each layer, and in this way 
very little of my fodder is spoiled. 

In feeding this shredded fodder very 
little is not eaten by either horses or 
cattle; the balance is used for bed- 
ding, which I prefer to straw. It is 
also much easier to handle than the 
sheaf fodder, both in the stable yard 
or in the field, for which I use 4 
spreader. 

Your article in regard to milk sub- 
stitute is surely very interesting. I 
believe the one remedy for this sub- 
stitute would be a high protective 
tariff upon all such imported 
Why will they tell us these 
tutes take the place of pure milk and 
milk products, but still demand the 
pure milk for the growing children? 
I believe many restaurants and hotels 
are using these low grade substitutes 
without displaying any sign and the 
public is deluded. There is no longer 
any question in my mind but there 
only one thing which will awaken the 
public to the value of milk products. 
and in fact all food products, and that 
is shortage —[C. M. Drake. Wyoming 
County, N Y. 
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Enthusiastic Over Sheep 
With present prices for wool and 
mutton, where wili a farmer find a 
profitable investment in live 
stock than in a bunch of ewes,” asks 
Prof BR. L. Thompson of the Ohio uni- 
versity. “The price of wool is better 
than it has been for many years, and 
the indications are that it will be a 
good price again next year. While 
mutton is not as high at present as 
it has been at times, yet the 
fairly satisfactory. 
No other farm 
the goat, will eat 


more 


price is 


inimatl, 
such a 


excepting 
variety of 


plants as will sheep. This character- 
istic of sheep makes them valuable as 
a means whereby iany plants, con- 
sidered a nuisance on farms wher 
sheep are not } pt, cnie onverted in- 
to high-priced itton amd wool At 
the san time ti farin is increased 
in value, due to its better appear- 
ince and the increased fertility, which 
has b 1 added to the soil through 


0 produced and evenly dis- 
tributed over the land.” 


Farm-Made Butter for Farmers 


i H. LYONS, CHILENANGO COUNTY x YF 


Upstate in the milk shipping sec- 
tions we have a lot of trouble to get 
good butter. There is always buiter 
of some sort to be had, but it is not 
always good. niost 
frequent from 
vanced in years because Wwe remem- 
ber the days when we all made but- 
ter and depended upon its sale for a 
living and to pay for our homes, In 
those dags we had good butter, and 
if anyone made a poor article the in- 
from the farm at once dimin- 
perceptibly. Possibly standards 
were different then, but I am_ sure 
that what we called good butter then 
would pass as such now. 

Butter on the market now is from 
some creamery near or far, usually 
from hundreds of miles away. 
It may be print butter or it may be 
from tubs packed in layers. Some- 
times this butter is quite goud, and it 
is usually tolerable it fresh, although 
I have known something quite the 
vpposite to take place. 

There is too much of it for the 
good of the dairy business. The Dairy- 


Complaints are 


those somewhat ad- 


come 
ished 


some 


men’s league is planning to have the 
plants that shall be operated under 
the co-operative plan put out only 


succecd in 
much for 


zood products. if they 
this they will 
the dairy industry. 

Once in a while some dairy farmer 
makes butter. He may have only a 
small dairy and not care to go to the 
trouble to take the milk to the sta- 
tion, or he may have pigs or calves 
to which he wishes to feed the skim 
milk. As a rule, he a separator, 
but not always. It takes skill to make 
good butter and not machinery. 

Dairy butter sells for 5 to 8 or 10 
cents under creamery in the New 
York and other city markets. There- 
fore, it is a good plan not te put it 
on those markets, but to sell it to 
farmers inthe milk-shipping sections 
where it is better appreciated. Good 
homemade butter from a good farm 
family has the preference among our 
farm folks. 

Making the Butter 

When the cream is obtained it needs 
ripening. This is somewhat different 
in the case of the separator from that 
where deep setting and cooling of the 
milk is followed. The warm cream 
from the separator needs to be cooked 
down first for some hours before the 
warmer temperature for the ripening 
process ‘s applied. Piping is under- 
Yood to be the development of lactic 
acid, 


accomplish 


uses 


Some question is raised as to wheth- 
erm it will make dairy butter where 
milk can be sold to the shipper. Or- 
dinarily it will not, yet if one has 
milk that tests around 4% and has 
& profitable use for the skim milk it 
May pay. If one is raising a pure- 
ealf or two, the skim milk is 
worth more money than it will ever 
bring for any other purpose, and 
are several cases where it will 






14, 





Barn and 


pay to nlake HDutter even In sections 
where milk is shipped 

it should be understood that with 
only one or 
diflicult to make good butter on ac- 
count of the 


cream too 


long to get a churning. 
Care and skill are absolutely essential 
or the butter will be as poor as the 
city dealer pretends to think it is, or 
us poor as we sometimes find the 


creamery hutter to be. 


Book Review 
Prot C. Larson, 
South 


“ARM = DAITRYING by 
professor of dairy husbandry, 
Dakota gsriculturat 

Orange Juda 


state college 


Hlustrated, 515 pages. 


Company, New York, N Y., 

Dairy farmers will welcome this 

ignificent work by Prof Larsen 
rine author is one of the foremost 
duiry authorities in the count) \ 

“actical dairyman from. birth ip 
with years of experience as a teacher 


no one 


nad helper of other dairymen, 


im speak with greater authority than 
Prof Larsen himseit The book is 
really a treatise of dairy cattle, their 


and the handling and 
dairy produce on the 
arm, Th iuthor has interpreted the 
experimental work of our egricultural 
and has brought these up to 


ceding and care 
disposition of 


‘ 


stations 


date in connection with practical 
dairying in American and European 
dairy centers. The book, therefore, 


students, 
every 


is not only a text for dairy 
but an every-day manual for 
practical dairy farmer. In 
ing this book, all connected with its 
publication believe that it will fill a 
need and give a real service in im- 
proving and encouraging the dairy in- 
dustry. We have seen no book that 
more clearly covers the subject of 
farm dairying in such a_ practical, 
authentic and understandable manner 
as has been done in Larsen’s Farm 
Dairying. 


present- 


Fibrous Tumor 


I have a mare that has had a bunch form 
on the spine under where the back pad rests 
It is not visible to the eye, but at times it 
fills up so as to fill the hollow of your hand. 
I took her to a _ veterinarian about three 
months ago, and he said there was a grul§ in 
it and to bathe it with salt water and cam- 
phor. I did this, but have obtained no re- 
sults. ‘The mare seems to be getting poorer, 
[F. N., New York, 

From the 
largement on the 
caused from the saddle or 
sure and has produced either a 
fibrous tumor or cyst. If due to 
fibrous tumor the operation with the 
knife is the only treatment. If en- 
lurgemem is due to cyst, the treat- 
ment for same is to open up the part 
and thoroughly cleanse with some 
untiseptic solution—carbolic acid so- 
lution or mercury solution—and then 
Keep antiseptic wet pads or packs 
over same, made secure with a sur- 
cingle, until thoroughly healed 


symptoms given the en- 
back seemed to be 
pad pres- 




















Truly the.Farmer’s Friend 
The collie has rightly gained the 
reputation of being a true friend. He 
is a gentle protector of his master’s 
interests and loyal to his owner. This 
dog is owned by Mrs W. V. Seaman 
of Orange county, N Y. 


two cows it is a bit more 


likelihood of holding the 
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‘T BE better the sugar 
mill, the poorer the 
molasses. It’s because 
the modern process extracts so much 
sugar from the cane that the by- 
product, molasses, has a low sugar content. 


We import Cane Mola from the primitive old-fashioned mills: 
that’s why it’s so full of sugar—and sugar spells nutriment. It’s 
shipped in our own tank steamers. There are as many grades of 
molasses as of hay. But the best is Cane Mola: best by taste 
and best by test—analysis on every barrel. 


Mix Cane Mola with your cows’ ration: they'll give from 10 to 
20%. more milk. Feed it to hogs and steers: builds pork and 
beef at low cost. Feed it to horses and mules: fills them full of 
vim and ginger. Feed it tosheep: they thrive on it. 


Cane Mola has great value as a conditioner. It keeps stock on feed 
and prevents digestive troubles. But first of all it's sa feed: not 
a medicine. It equals corn in feed value: but more important, 
it enables the live stock to get more nutriment from their entire 
ration. They get from 14% to 24% more good out of their feed, 
says Government Bulletin 117; a copy free on request. It’s be- 
cause they enjoy their feed more: eat it with gusto: lap up 
every last shred. Stockmen are finding that if they feed Cane 
Mola they can cut out oil meal. 


Cane Mola spells success in feeding live stock. Thousands of 
stockmen have learned this. They are building big bank accounts. 
Order today from your feed dealer. If he hasn’t it, write us and 
we'll see that you get it. Don’t delay: it’s costing you money. 
Write for booklet B: gives full details, rations, etc. Please give 
your dealer’s name and address. 


CANE MOULA 


Pure Cane Molasses Corp. 
16 Exchange Place New York City 


FEED DEALERS: Farm papers are carrying the Cane Mola 
message to millions. Stockmen buy it: find it gets results: 
and buy again. The demand is growing by leaps and bounds. 
We're looking for 
more live distributors. 
Write us for full de- 
tails. 
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quantity evenly and uniformly—without cracking or bunching. 
tant starting of the seeding mechanism when the drill 
begins to move—an exclusive Moline feature. 

& 

type fertilizer feed sows all kinds of fertilizer in any 
sicient force knocker prevents the fertilizer from sticking 
to the feed or bridging. 
Furrow openers plant all of the seed on the bottom of a 


t 


quantity desired. 
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bigger crop with less 
~ More Profi 





Soom aid 
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seed 





When 


planning for 


greater profits from a 
bioger yield remember 
that profit alse comes 


from economy in seeding. 
More profit is insured by 
the use of a@ drill that 
produces a bigger crop 
rom less seed. 


MOLINE 


FERTILIZERS 


GRAIN DRILLS 


Equipped h tae impro 
he wheel hubs insure ir 


An improved finger 
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Moline Lins 
of Implements 
Plows 
teel and chilled 
Harroy 


trom even planting. 


interchangeable. 


Moline Fertilizer Grain D 


| internal grain feed discharge seeds im any 


Four pawls in 


furrow with none lying loose on the surface 
Ss none buried too deeply. 

|} uniform germination, growth and ripening. 
|| required because none is wasted—a bigger yield results 


This even planting allows 
Less seed is 


Double disc, single disc, shoe or hoe furrow openers are 


ls are made in the follow- 


ril 
19.7" 
> oe | 





t me Sowere ing sizes: 9, 10, 11 anc and 8-8". Moline M- 
ites Gent Series Grain Drills are the same as the Fertilizer Drills 
cay Seeders with the exception of the fertilizer hopper and feed. 
ay Stack 
Grain Binders } 
n Binders } ° P + ° 
paces || Moline Plow Company, Moline, Ill. 
Spreaders - i P 
__, Wagons )|| Searest Branches at Poughkeepsie and Baltimore 
Stephene Sali L—.- 
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- na li f 
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rtion Nt r i 
fe y people purchased 
it ‘ n e! lar 1 I iini- 
I rhe ou W Liiel 
is S i iS ved i dle 
iss id wot people o ive 
indulged 
Unless radi sures are dopt- 
ed, it seems plainly certiuin t some 
) of fur- iring animals are 
toward extinction I many 
sections of the coui y what ‘ SS 
it i i ol he I ! 
sat hand I han ext i 
rl een fe n New You 4 
consery ion ce ission i 5 t 
ened the season on nearly l he 
con or Lur-te ing Lith 
It is not many years ago th 
good rat pelt of fall ch sold foi 
12 to 15 cents The spi a | wit 
their heavier ( ils comma led D 
cents more. Ni 1 good muskrat 
col inds up to $3 and $4 Central 
New York is the mtural home his 
fur bearer, with its wide stretches of 
marsh and swamp lands. In the days 
before its hide was so valuabl the 
Montezuma murshes which flank the 
Seneca and Clyd rivers could have 
counted its mus!:rat population 
the tens of thousands. So thick were 
their houses that sections of the marsh 
looked like a meadow it having 
time with the cocks of hay scattered 
ver it. 
The real day of muskrat popularity 
is a desirable fur came with the dis- 
ery of its transition method into 
the “electric” « Hudson seal stock. 
This is brought tbout by = simpty 
shearing the hid coloring it to the 
proper shade of brown and giving it 
he aristocrat name No wonder 
hat under these circumstances the 
is it far \ egan to fade away. 
It s point that the st 
§ ssion ste l in 
nd tl t up of houses is 
re 1 ts \ € 
Canad eady re nized 
‘ elines sit the 1 “at 
nd ; r ‘ ‘ ed d n th 
en such es 4 
1 Ni ) 
a I s i 
hat in New \ he 
hs Vu n \ idl 
mi he } i i To as ] 
extel re ‘ eX 1 face 
the otl ? he r ti ¢ 


Western New York Gleanings 


ALVAIL H. PULVER 
Growers otf canning crops in west- 
ern New York have formed several 
county associations to assist the pro- 
ducers in the marketing and distribu- 
tion of the crops. Among the coun- 


ties leading in this movement are Or- 


leans, Niagara, Livingston, Ontario, 
Wayne and Onondaga. In Wayne 
county the pea growers’ association 
formed the nucleus of the organiza- 
tion which has been incorporated with 
the following directors: Lewis Kellog 
of Clyde, Thomas Sheahan of On- 
tario, George A. Morse of William- 
son, E. J. Smith of North Rose, J. 
Fowler Johnson of Wolcott, Chester 
Jenkins of Red Cree! Perey Frv of 


vannah, J. C. Gannett of Lyons and 
F, Laible of Newark. 

In Livingston county directors were 
chosen as follows: H. E. Whitmore of 


Sa 


Avon, Elliott Lauderdale of Geneseo, 
Daniel Banker of Groveland, C. 8. 
Perhamus of Caledonia, C. D. Weller 


of Wadsworth and George Locking- 


ton of Lima 





Aga rule the growers have received 
fair pay for their crops, but they have 
ilways been obliced to take whateve 
the canners have offered them, never 
having had any opportunity of sug- 
gesting a higher price for such crops 
iS peas, string beans, corn, etc. It 
is expected that with the new organi- 

itions a movement in each county 
will be projected combining the pro 
ducers into a coherent whole which 
will deal with the canning factori 
in the 1atter of making contracts f 
canning acreage, seed, etc. 

Steps have been taken and a con 
mittee named by the Oswego county) 
co-operative fruit association, Inc, 


which has for its object the building 
of a cold storage plant to cost around 
$100,000. This project has long been 
worked for by the retiring president, 
W. W. Rounds. Officers were elected 
at the annual meeting of the society 
as follows: President, Ernest J. Lonis 
of Hannibal: vice-president, Byron 
Worden of Minetto; treasurer, A. C. 
Pease of Fruit Valley; secretary, 
Norman L. White of Oswego: direc- 
tors, W._W. Rounds of Oswego, W. A. 
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Pritchard Ernest J. Lonis, Frank 
Barlow, A. C. Pease, O. A. Whitlock 
Byron Worden, M. N. Wadsworth and 
Norman C. White. 
Farmers and dairymen will expe 
rience né troubles similar to thos 
f last } luring the present s¢ 
! abou vestern New Yor! 
( t ne filled with 1 
i Keu lak tl 
ry ST aD | Lilie Bn “al ‘ c tl 
own I sh improved meth 
ods are ve men than ever 
before ! ng ployed. A motor 
driven 1 hit is being used whicl 
will cut 1 three hours than a 
u in thre 
> t weil le building 
tored will be filled 
while the railroads will take hundreds 
[ cars all parts of the state 
Silas M. Bartlett, living near Cuba 
reports to his grange that he raised 
SU40 vorth of red kidney beans on 
four acres of land during 1919. More- 
over, he has the bean pods and stalks 
which are available for feeding. He 
Planted four bushels of beans, paying 
for the seed $40 and leaving a bal- 
nee of $906 This surpasses an) 
ther record in the Cuba district. 
Fines at inting to $232¢ were 
ied during 1919 for violations ot 
the New York state cold storage law 
Seventy cases were referred to the 
rttorney-general and setiled, the fines 
ranging trom 32 io 3100 A large 
numbet OL Cases re still unsettlec 
During tl year inspectors made 1207 
sular inspec ms of the 72 licensed 
public warehouses in addition to 514 
inspections made of unlicensed private 
storages 
One of the best reports yet to hand 
from county agricultural societies is 
that from Ontario county. The treas- 
urer’s report shows total receipts in 
1919 of $15,411 After paying al 
pre iums, notes, bonds, interest. sal 
iries, race purses and miscellaneous 
items there remains a balance of $322 
Against this the final mortgage calls 
for $2500, but the usual state allot- 
ment of $4000 will take care of this 
and leave a snug balance in the treas 
ury Few associations are out of debt 
and with the Ontario county society 
clear and free, still greater displays are 
to be looked for in the annual exhibi 
tions the annual meeting the so- 
ciet elected officers for 1920 as fol- 
lows: President, Charles C. Sackett 
secretary, Floyd D. Butler; treasurer 
Jason B. Gates: general superinten 
dent, Hiram W. Freer: directors, E 
TT. Bri é ( Hopewell, George B 
Fred Wallace, Frank W 
\\ r Andrews, H. L. Cas 
ther nd Carlton A. Davis of 
toswell M. Lee, A. G 
vA Jesse Wheele ind Johr 
East Bloomfield, Charles 
of Farmington, F. W. Mat 
i ! of liopewell Jamie 
n nd Tilton A. Smitl 
Vict 


Jefferson County Farm Notes 





I A KRAEMER, NEW YORK 

Ice harvest is neat finished, and 
wil the q ntity is more than last 
year, it is almost a certainty that i 
will not be lower in price. Cost of 
harvesting and storing is much mut 
than st year, but the success of the 
harvest y overcome this increased 
cost iH ers are being paid 40 to 
15 cents hour on the ice, while 
year for the same grade of work thes 
re ) )  conts 


About °%) attended the annual be« 


keepers’ conference of St Lawrence 
and Jefferson counties held recently 
at Watertown, Pres Shaver said it 


was doubtful if honey would ever go 
back to the old prices. Honey has 
taken a new place in the home of the 


nation, and until sugar and other es- 
sentials take a drop the price w.il not 
change to any great extent. 

Two large barns on the farm of 
Pwight Borland were recently de- 
stroyed by fire, which was caused by) 
friction i a hay press. The entire 
season's crop of hay and grain was 
destroyed besides harnesses and 
farm implements. 

Farmers’ prices to dealers at 
Watertown are: Farmers’ cream- 
ery print butter 6S cents per 
pound new laid eggs 70 cents 
per ade n, fowls 25 to 28 cents 

r pound, chickens 2S to 50 cents, 


bulls 5 to 7 cents, veals 12 to 17 cents 








live weicht. Dressed pork is 18 to 19 
‘ ts per pound, beef cows 12 to 18 
cents, Veal 22 to 25 cents, fowls 52 to 
35 cent chickens 35 to 3S_ cents, 
steers 18 to 25 cents, ducks 27 to 3” 
cents Maple sugar is 2U cents per 
ound, maple syrup $1.75 to $2 per 
£ on, potatoes $2 per bushel, car- 
rets $1, squash 5 cents per pound, 
beans S14.) to $5 per bushel, cabbage 
1 cents r pound 

Washington Co—Sleighing is good. 
Large quantities of ice recently put 
up by farmers for milk cooling pur- 


poses next summer. Good dairy cows 
are in great demand, and sell at pub- 
lic auctions from $75 to $130. Horses 
are scarce and prices much lower 
than last year. Dairy cows are win- 
tering well. Two large loads of milk 
are delivered daily to the Hood and 
Borden companies at Salem. A farm 
production school was held in Cel- 
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cher, Feb 2-4, under the management 
of the county farm bureau. Potato 
raising was the chief topic discussed. 

Ontario Co—Ice is plentiful from 
$ to 12 inches thick. Many farm 


sales, and some farmers moving to ., . ‘ te 
: : p. , islature have put up such a stiff fight 
the city. Hay is from $25 to $28 p I I 5 


ton, wheat $2.30 to $2.50 p bu, but- %8ainst all efforts to break the Smith 
ter 55 to 60c p lb, ggs 70 to S80c p 1% law that the indications are that 
doz. Taxes are high and wages for they will be successful. The Smith 
eood men almost out of reach of /JaW has been the storm center of 
common farmers. financial legislation during the present 


: ; session of the legislature. Under this 
_ Rensselaer Co—iIce houses are jaw, the rate of taxation in any sub- 
fille@® with fine, clear ice 15 and 18  givision is limited to 1% of the taxable 
i.ches thick. New milch cows sell at value in such subdivision 
$175 to $200, potatoes $7 p bbl, but- a ag : ne — 

B. » : . During the present session, the 
ter 65 and 70c p Ib, eggs 70c p doz .ornstalk club, composed of the farm- 
Mill feeds continue high. Cracked er members of the legislature. have 
corn $3.40 p 100 Ibs, oats $1.05 p bu, nosed any break in the Smith law. 
and other feeds in proportion. This club, which started with 40 mem- 

Steuben Co—Buyers for potatoes bers, now has 60, enough to exert a 
paying $2.40 p bu, and a lot more’ great influence in the house of repre- 
planted this season than last because sentatives and able to block any leg- 
the railroad was running again. Some jslation which the club does not favor. 
farmers are drawing stone to Rex- Representatives of cities have sought 
ville at 75c p load for the improved to have the law changed so that mu- 
road that will be built in the spring. nicipalities and other subdivisions 
might issue bonds outside of the 
Smith 1% law, if a majority of the 
people so voted. The cornstalk club 
opposed this move and it failed. 

Pres Chester of the cornstalk club 
has introduced a bill for financial re- 


OHIO 


Farmers Block Tax Change 
CLARENCE METTERS 
Farmer members of the Ohio leg- 


Prof K J. Seulke, who has been 
connected with the animal husbandry 
department of New York college the 
past five years, has resigned to become 
eastern representative of Amer:can 
Aberdeen-Angus breed rs’ association. jief of cities. He proposes an income 
At a recent meeting of the associa- t,. measure, providing for a flat rate 
tion it was voted to accept Dr Seulke’S) (rf yo both on personal and corpora- 
recommendation that ithaca be made tion incomes, with 80% to go to the 
eastern headquarters. Since going tO) municipality or township in which 
Cornell Prof Seulke has organ:zed the jt originates. Exemptions of $500 for 
division of meats and been in charge’ ynmarried persons and $1000 for mar- 
of the work in meat production and  yieq@ persons is provided in the Chester 
live stock management. He is well pj), 
known among live stock breeders 
throughout the country, having been 
eonnected with leading breeders in 
the middle west before taking up col- 
lege work, He has acted as judge at 
the International and leading eastern Farmers are taking more than the 
fairs.—B. Y. K. usual interest in fruit and vegetable 


Pema rienceameecepor med growing because of the scarcity and 
MARYLAND very high price demanded for shipped- 
: * in apples and potatoes. The fight by 
Making Best of Winter Days the people of Columbus is still kept 
Ek. O. J., MARYLAND up against the high price at which 
Fields, fences, driveways on farms, "ilk — butter apes oe _O eo 
and state and lateral roads have been Fed vt ae p Ga Bead t col pod 
covered with hard, shining ice. NO j),oduce than any other farm product. 
travel is attempted unless imperative. The fact that it brings ready money 
Maryland farmers are using this e€X- js the great inducement to stay in 
traordinary condition as a very good the business. The great difficulty in 
time to shell their seed corn, their getting help who will milk cows pre- 
lima beans, to clean soy beans for mar- vents the keeping of more cows. 
ket, to grease and mend harnesses, Breeding stock of all kinds are less 


Farm Prices Ascending 
H,. WARREN PHELPS, FRANKLIN COUNTY, O 


to mend singletrees and do the thou- jn number than they were one year 
sand small jobs that can be done in ago in this county, according to the 
the warm kitchen, or in the comfort- yeports of many farmers whom the 
ible farm workshop. Potatoes, 100, writer has met. The reason given 


are being weighed and made ready generally is the high price for hay and 
for the next trip to Baltimore, or the corn, it being less labor to market 
nearest city. Cobblers bring 34.15 @ the grain for cash direct than to la- 
100 pounds, and McCormick *3.25 to bor six months in feeding live stock 
5-3... 7 or milking cows. 

Farmers and tomato growers of the Many farms are offered at prices 
eighth district of Cecil county, Md, very high, yet the owners are won- 
will grow tomatoes for the cannery gerjng what will the boys and girls of 
at Conowingo next year. The contract the farms do, what business will they 
price for the past season was $15 4 engage in after they have attained an 
ion, but when an allotment was made  equeation if the farm is sold? Farm- 
the growers were paid $30a ton, twice jing and live stock raising will be 
the price agreed on. very profitable. The people of the 

Over 50% of the tobacco growers gjties must be fed and clothed. The 
of Calver county have organized the cons of farm owners, if the farms are 
Calvert county tobacco growers’ aS- .ojd may be glad to lease farms and 
sociation. Following officers were pecome tenants. Many people who 
elected: President, Benjamin Paran; haye sold their homes in Columbus 
secretary, James C., Chaney; directors, are looking in vain to buy ‘again at 
Thomas Parran of first district, Dr prices the same as they received. We 
C, T. Hutchins of second district, and go not know when this condition will 
D. Russell Talbot of third district. cease, but we do know that whatever 
is grown on farm lands will be in de- 
Whitehall Farm Club Prospers)9 mand at good prices until prices for 

Ww. EVANS ANDERSON labor decline. 

The Whitehall farmers’ club and 
improvement association had a very Jackson Co—Weather has hindered 
successful ~year. In the past year farmers from doing much work; they 
" are hauling some coal and feeding 
live stock. Cattle cleaning up rough 
ing of a store, warehouse, blacksmith feed in good shape. There is some 
shop and eleven residences, for $25,- Call for fresh cows at good prices, 
000 and has disposed of $15,000 worth All prices seem to be about the same 
of real estate. The association, 4S last month. 
which is regarded as one of the Hardin Co—More snow than usual 
strongest agricultural associations in this year. toads have been blocked 
the state of Maryland, expended over so that mail carrier could not make 
$40.000 in improvements on fair his route; but everything is coming 
buildings and premiums at the fair around normal again. Live stock do- 
this last fall. ing fine. Cattle in good demand. 

Many farms in this section have Cream has been high in price, 60 to 8 e 
been sold, mostly to Virginians, most p lb. Hogs are a good price, 15c p Ib, 
of whom will take possession this cattle 12c, evs, 55c p doz potatoes 
spring. Farmers the past year have $4 p bu, hay $25 p ton, oats 50ec p 





the association purchased a tract of 
70 acres with improvements consist- 


prospered well, as is evidenced by bu. More ground plowed last fall 
the increased deposits of the local than for years. Wheat looks good 
bank, which deposits were over $130,- ind a fine crop expected. Plenty of 
000 greater than last year, and a large corn in tke field, but owing to wet 


part of this increase came from the _ fall could not be husked. Good many 
farmers. farms changing hands at good prices, 
Thomas C. Hunter, who for years $1.50 to $2.50 p acre. 
has conducted a flour and grain mill Seneca Co—All kinds of live stock 
at Whitehall, has sold his property are doing well, and plenty of rough 
ind business to William N. Krout, feed and grain to carry them through. 
who took possession February 1. Sev- Fat hogs are now bringing $14.50 to 
eral new up-to-date barns will be built ¢15 p 100 Ibs, and a good many be- 
this spring by the farmers, some re- jng fed for future sale. No 2 wheat 
placing those destroyed by fire and g9 56 p bu, corn $1.50, oats S0c, rye 
others to take the place of smaller $1.50. More butter is being made by 
ones, the farms requiring more space farmers this season than for vears, 
r stabling and crops. much more than is required for local 
a use and the surplus goes to other 
Write Secretary of War markets. Grocers now paying 67c p 
A man was drafted and died soon after he !b and 70c p doz for eggs, while ship- 
reached the camp. What sum of money is pers offer a premium of about 4c for 
=e his parents?—[W. T. P., West Vir- pure white stock. Poultrymen of 
. Seneca Co are preparing to make 
Am unable to state. Write the sec- 1920 a banner year in the poultry 
business, 
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You Are Welcome 


To This Ten-Day Test 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


So, despite your brushing, it 
may do a ceaseless damage. 
Teeth are safer, whiter and 
cleaner if that film is absent. 


Science Now Combats It 


Dental science, after years 
of searching, has found a way 
to combat film. Years of care- 
ful tests under able author- 
ities have amply proved its 
efficiency. Now leading den- 
tists all over America are urg- 
ing its adoption. It is now 
used daily on millions of 
teeth. 

This film combatant is em- 
bodied in a dentifrice called 
Pepsodent. And a 10-Day 
Tube is offered to every home 
for testing. 

Pepsodent is based on pep- 

You have found, no doubt, sin, the digestant of albumin. 
that brushed teeth still dis- The film is albuminous mat- 
color and decay. The methods ter. The object of Pepsodent 
you use are inadequate. There is to dissolve it, then to day 
is now a better way. by day combat it. 

The cause of most tooth For long this method 
troubles is a film. It is ever- seemed impossible. Pepsin 
present, ever-forming. You must be activated, and the 
can feel it with your tongue. usual agent is an acid harm- 

That film is what discol- ful to the teeth. But science 
ors — not the teeth. It is the has discovered a harmless ac- 
basis of tartar. It holds food tivating method. And that 
substance which ferments discovery opens a new teeth- 
and forms acid. It holds the _ cleaning era. 
oe a the teeth The results are quickly ap- 

: parent. A ten-day test is con- 

Millions of germs breed in vincing. We urge you to 
it. They, with tartar, are the make it at our cost and learn 
chief cause of pyorrhea. what clean teeth mean. Lest 

That film is clinging. It you forget, cut out the cou- 
gets into crevices and stays. pon now. 


Papsadént 


REG. U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 





See What it Does 
for Your Teeth 


This is to urge a ten-day 
test of a new, scientific tooth 
cleaner. 


Now advised by leading dentists. Druggists everywhere 
are supplied with large tubes. 


' 351 
1 
Look in Ten Days } Ten-Day Tube Free 
Make this ten-day test. § THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
je how aa = b..- J _ § Dept. 956, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, I. 
er using. a . : “ 
sence of the slimy film. See s Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
how teeth whiten as the 5 
fixed film disappears. In ten © Name ...........ccececcecceeteecscesecee 
days let your own teeth tell § 
ae Se ie + Address kaa’ TeTTT TT eT TC Te 








‘@ aie. 
Can’t Puncture 
ere) Can’t Blow Out 


felt 
ae, 
No tube, no pumping, no 
delays. Dayton Airless look 
and ride like pneumatic tires 
but are absolutely trouble 
proof, 


8,000 MILES 
GUARANTEED 
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Save Money—Buy Direct from Factory 
This strong, comfortable work shoe on the 








£ Munson Army last, sent on approval the 
MONEY They wear until they are low price of $3.95. for a limited time only 
wornclear through. Ten, Send only coupon—NO MONEY—and be 






your own judge as to the wonderful value 
Uppers of genuine FULL GRAIN Leath« 


twenty, thirty, and even 
forty thousand miles are 
the records of users. 


Business 
men 















Leather Insoles id extra heavy eather 
write for Outer Soles: ge ~ to - me the _ mer 
exclusive : kind of wear Pay when they 
county Made im 30x3, 30x3% them only if satisfactory in every wa 
agency and 30x4 inch sizesonly. SEP Eee ones 

















offer. 





ORLY SHOE CO., 299 Broadway, N. Y. 
Without obligetion to me send Shoes Order No 1096 on 
approval. oney back if I want it 


Write for Prices and Booklet. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
DEPT. 77 J » IN ! 






















































New-Idea Frame- 


less Feed Door 
l feed 


loor construction puts. the 
New-Idea in a class by itself; 
furnace will you 
improves 
prevents 
into the cella 


Ihe exclusive frameless 








m no othe 
find this wonderful 
ment, It 


iny dust or 


j 1 
absolutely 
gas escaping 


the door is cast in one piece; 


or cement to loosen as in other heaters. 


T hi Sis only one of t 1 many supe rior te: 
the 


New-Idea the furnace you will selec 


all about it and make comparisons. 





catalog tells all about the « 
prevents leaks; the hot-blast feed door; 


tight register that assures clean heat; the p 
he other 


grate that burns any fuel; and all 


idvantages. 


A guarantee 
Your money back if the New-Idea does not 
Send for catalog and name of dealer in 
Expert advice on your heating problems, 


binding written insures ab 





UTICA HEATER COMPANY, Box 70, Utica, N. Y. 


Also me 
and 


nufacturers of “Superior” 











NEW-IDEA | 


Pipeless 
Furnace 


Excellent proposition for the right 


kind of hardware dealers, implement 
men, etc New-Idea_ deale are 


“making very where 





there are 


A Few New-Idea Features 


up-joined construction that 


vour neighborhood. 


Warm Au Furnaces 
“Imperial” Steam and Hot Water 





“The one you've heard so much about 




















r. The frame of 
no bolts, screws 







itures that make 
t when you know 
















the gas and dust- 
atented non-clinker 
New-ldea 











solute satisfaction. 
do what we claim. 







ree, 











Boilers 





NEw 
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« 
1 Ms Factory to user. Greatest labor saver and 
Ata Cost of LP c Per Cord! money-maker ever invented. Saws any size 
Send Today for Bir Speci al Offer and Low | log at the rate of a foot aminute. Does the B o(/1f) 
Direct Price on the OTTAWA, The One Man | work oftenmen. Aseasily moved fromlog J” ~~ " 
Saw, the first made and sold direct from | to log or cut to cut as any wheelbarrow. 
4-Cycle Frost Proof Engine — pulls 
| TAWA O SAW over 3 H-P. Hopper cooled. Oscil- 
—_————$—$—$—— —— tating Magnetes no Catteries ever 
needed. vasy to start in any 
Saws Down Trees Saws Logs Saws weather. Automatic , Governor re- - 
Limbs Zt : gulates speed. Uses fuelonly § Cuts down trees 
and "— as needed. Cheap to oper- level with the 
Poles ; +g FY ate. Saw blade easily re- ground 
Lf) , moved. When not sawing, 
‘ U: ed by ne rans pumps, feed mills 
= i. r Ds on! other machinery. Pulley furnished 
J 
U §.Gort. Cash or Easy Payments— 
{ ; ‘ Shi lirect from 
e , gchools J 30 Days Trial Sinpd dincifiom 
\ no delay. Let the OTTAWA’ — our loge oad pay 
~ WW, 4 for itself as you use It. TI Aad 


boos 
wri once for oman 


we 
Does sawing no other saw will 


Boecial and Low 
Pectory D ny Ca et’ Sur offer, OTTAWA MFG. O.. 


See the OTTAWA on an on your ae once 
ane you will sgover gece Re fitup. Theuw 
any 


sands in use, every 
other on the maraet 
d today. 


805 Wood Street, Ottawa, Kens, 



















Wearing Apparel 


These goods bought direct from 
the U.S. Government can now be 
obtained BY MAIL 



















Army 








ARMY KHAKI! BREECHES, 
COTTON, RENOVATED 
ARMY 0.D.WOOL BREECH- 
ES, RENOVATED 

Army 0.D. Wool Shirts. Re- 
laundered, Perfect | 

Army Wool Underwear NEW, 
per garment 

Army Wool Underwear. Re- 


—s ween or 38 
ee See | 


Army Leather Jerkins (Vests), 
Sizes 36 to 42 
Army Raincoats, Renovated 


Rubber Hip Boots 













$1.00 
2.50 
2.50 
















1.75 












6.50] | 
5.00 
5.50 























Sent parcel post prepaid, insured on 
receipt of money order 
funded if not as represented. 


Salvaged Army Goods Store 


Occupying Five-Story Building at 
207 Sixth Ave., 


Army and Navy | Stores Supplied Wholesale 














Money re- 








New York City 
























Get Hercules 


Biz Book 





Y ‘I orn low cost stump land 
v high priced crop land. 


Hercules Portable 


Solid steel) bed plate, broad 
steel wheels, Them: arvs lof the 
z Get our special low f{) troduc- 





yoffer. 30days 





FREE 


o Hist rcules big Free 
ok contains boiled 


e ie enter ter be ok of 
ae otographs and letters from owners. 
Hergwtes os Mfg. Company 
St, Centerville, ta. 
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Farm Home in Northeastern Pennsylvania 


Many maples grow along the ro 
farm of Mr and Mrs George Tracy, W 
lay quite deeply over the tields in thi 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Bucks County Poultry 


HW. LLoNARD 


Show 


The ninth annual show of the Bucks 
counts associa- 
tion was held in Doylestown, Pa, Jan- 
uary 22 to 44.) There were over 300 
entries, this number excecding any in 
previous years Judges were Charles 
Rosenow of Philadelphia, assisted by 
W. D. Ridgeway of Bethayres. Mr 
and Mrs Joseph C. Slack of Wycombe 
exhibited a fine bunch of 10 English 

f k pheasants, which had been 
from the state of Oregon. 


poultry and pigeon 


ere only three entries of 
Leghorns, one Rose Comb 
one Single Comb ceckerel 


Rose Comb hen. 

Wwere 2 prizes awarded. Ed- 
Jacoby of Kintnersville, Pa, 
S. Wisner of Warrington, Pa, 
ence J. Gunagan of Dertes- 
town, Pa, with their many entries 
took about 75 of the prizes. ‘The 
members of the committee were 
Georg: WwW, Watson Dr Howard A, 
Hellyvers and Charles H. Selner 





Eastern Pennsylvania Notes 


OLIVER D. SCHOUK 
The 13th innuiul session of the 
Pennsvivania state farmers’ alliance 
was held at Williamspert, Pa Many 
ques ns of general agricultural in- 
terest vere discussed by the dele- 
gates. The following oflicers were 
elected f 1920: President, Guy W. 
Lindsey ce-president, Leslie Shaf- 
fer: secretayr, James Clough; treas- 
urer, W. BP. Moore: executive board, 
J B. Bogardus, Curl Lehman, Paul 

Cameron and Fred Zimmer. 
Pennsylvani. furnished a most in- 
spiring example in the reeord of its 


state banks and trust cempunies in 
1919, It shows un increase of $36,- 
»22,000 in deposits as compared with 
1918. The rural banks tell a similar 
tale of prosperity. 

Silos are winning tere 
cause of their inv: 
ing the high prices of cattle 
materials and many new silos are 
being contracted for by dairymen. 
The different kinds of silos exch have 
their warm advocutes. 

The customary spring vendues of 
farm live stock and agricultural im- 
plements which are now in progress 
in eastern Pennsvivania attract large 
crowds. In many cusses free dinners 
eustom is 


support be- 
ices dur- 
feeding 


lusble sery 


were advertised, but this 

becoming obsolete is result of the 
higher cost of foodstulfs. and curiosity 
ind amusement seekers now avoid 


the vendues. With the exception of 
horses, all live stock sells at the high- 
est prices ever recorded 





Central Pennsylvania Items 
J. N. GLOVER 

The C. K. Suber chestnut farm in 
Irish valley was sold recently for 
$50,000 to capitalists from Wilming- 
ton, Del, and Washington, DC. The 
William Schooles farms in Gregg 
township of Union ceunty were sold 
it public sale. The farm of Sl acres 
was bought by Claude Brown for 
$4450, and the = 130-nere farm by 
Frank L. Allen for $9450 They are 
in a good section of the county and 


are productive farms with fair build- 
ings. 

Already 54 sales of farm live stock 
and implements «ars wivertised for 
March in Union county, with more to 
follow. The annual! election and 


meeting of the farm bureau will be 
held in Lewisburg on February 7, 
when an extension workers from the 
State college will speak 

The school boards of some districts 
with the county superintendents vis- 
ited the public schools in a_ body. 
Help on farms is harder to get at 
higher wages even than during the 
past two years, as young men are go- 


near the 
Snow 


ads in Bradford county, Pa, 
hose home is shown above. 
s county during the winter. 


ing to towns to work in mills and fac- 
tories at good wages 


Adams County Well Ahead 


WILLIAM II. BLACK 
The farm work, afield, was well 
rounded up when the unusually early 





cold weather set in. Farmers are 
busy getting in ice and the houses are 
being well filled. Except in the 


mountains there was no ice housed 
here last winter. The lumber and 
shingle mills are running full time 
working up the blighted chestnut, and 
trucks are carrying tops and slabs to 
sections less favored in the wood sup- 
ply. Many farmers got in a coal sup- 
ply during the summer, and it was 
well, as the dealers can scarcely sup- 
ply the usual demand. The long con- 
tinued freezing has made possible the 
hauling on fields so that the barn- 
yards are well cleaned up, 

The steam grader has been at work 
all winter grading the hills north of 
Getttysburg, preparatory to the put- 


ting down of a concrete and brick 
road across Butler township, thus 


completing a 10-mile stretch of good 
road. The deeply frozen ground, is 
dynamited. Purchasing prices are: 
Wheat $2.50 a bushel, corn $1.35, rye 
$1.40. oats 75 cen butter 65 cents a 
pound, eggs 65 Ph a dozen. 


Co—Cold weather 

which is good for 
heat in ground, Some sleighing. 
Farmers not doing much owing to 
weather, except feed the live stock 
and cutting wood. Farmers’ week in 
Harrisburg was largely attended, and 
the exhibitions were very fine, both 
of vegetables and agricultural ma- 
chinery. There was lack of room for 
exhibits, which were from all over 
the state. 

Berks Co—Many farmers are im- 
proving their dairy herds by buying 
a registered bull and a number of 
heifers. Owing to high prices of 
feeder steers last fall, not 50% of 
steers stabled for fattening this sea- 
son. Cows, live stock and imple- 
ments at public sal:s command high 
prices. Help scarce. 


Cumberland 
with light snows, 


DELAW ARE 


Delaware Potatoes Injured 
KARL P. THOMPSON 

So short has become supply of 
white potatoes in Sussex county, Del, 
that the price has gone up to $2.50 a 
bushel retail. Many farmers sold their 
crop as soon as it was dug, and these 
have been shipped away. Those who 
buried their potatoes in the ground, 
as is the usual custom in Sussex coun- 
ty, find that the bad weather has 
frozen large numbers. 

Milford canneries are advertising 
for farmers to grow peas, sugar corn, 
bush lima beans and tomatoes for the 
season next summer and autumn. It 
is expected that the farmers will 
grow corn and beans under contract, 
but not tomatoes, which they will scll 
in the open markets, 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Pleasants Co—Roads have been 
covered with ice for some time. Very 
little work on farms is being done. 
Conditions at present look like an 
abundant fruit crop the coming sea- 
son. Many are hauling their corn 
in the shock into the barns and husk- 
ing there. Corn sells for $1.75 p bu, 
eggs 65c p doz, butter 50c p Ib. 

Raleigh Co—A great deal of butch- 
ering has been done. Live stock win- 
tering well; none changing hands at 
present as farmers are finding it very 
difficult to dispose of steers after fat- 
tening. Hogs plentiful, but no sale. 
Butter and eggs in great demand but 
very scarce. No farm work yet going 
on. Some trapping being done, which 
pays well and helps the farm boys. 
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CRAIN AND FEED TRADE 








LATEST WHOLESAL® PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 
Cash or -—Wheat—, ——Corn—, ——Oats—~ 
Spot 1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 

eee 2.26 1.48 1.27 39 
New York ... 2.39% £1.67 1.43 -99 663% 
Boston .....6 2.3942 1.71 1.50 98% .69% 
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United” States food administration “fair prices” 
control the wheat market. Above quotations aie for 
No 1 northern spring, No 1 hard winter, No 1 red 
winter, No 1 durum, No 1 hard white. No 2 wheat 
is 3e lower; No 3, Ze under No 1. 


Markets Affected by Exchange 
The grain market has suffered se- 
verely owing to the upset conditions 
in foreign exchange. It takes so many 
franes and lire, not to mention the 
German paper mark, which has 
reached the vanishing point in value, 
that central Europe finds it very dif- 
ficult to buy enough American dollars 
with which to pay for needed Ameri- 
an grain and feeds. This is true in 
1 somewhat lesser degree of English 
exchange: although Great Britain is 
rather indifferent at present about 
buying American grain and flour. 
Al) in all the domestic markets 
have been greatly depressed. What- 
ever declines have taken place in the 
past few days do not necessarily have 
iny very direct bearing upon intrin- 
sie values or upon what these farm 
products would command under nor- 
mal money conditions. Yet some 
people in the grain trade express the 
belief that the action of the foreign 
exchange market going down, down, 
iown, inmay mean an intimation that 
commodity prices are to rule low- 
er in the weeks and months to come. 
Whatever may be the theories, con- 
cle e is not very much in evidence 
e! of many commodities 
th on and off the farm, have shown 





+ honid 
hole 


some disposition to let down. In the 
rm s corn recently declined 5@4c, 
ats 2@3, rye 5S@T. Even wheat, 
whicn has ng commanded a stiff 
remium on the milling grades, has 
t some of this. The price declines 
first week of Feb were followed 


some veries. At New York, 
‘orn is quotable around $1.65@ 1.68 
p bu, according to grade, oats '"ic@ 
1.02, rye 1.70, feed barley 1.45, sound 
milling buckwheat 53.25 p 100 Ibs. 
Mill feeds were under some neg- 
ect, offerings at the mills only mod- 
erate, flour prices at one time almost 
demoralized, this credited chiefly to 
the sensational break in foreign ex- 
change and the difliculty in moving 
wheat and flour overseas. Western 
spring bran was quotable around $50 
p ton in car!ots on track, middlings 
o3, flour middlings 62@65, fine yellow 
meal 3.75 p 100 lbs. In the seed mar- 
ket medium clover at Toledo was 
quotable at better than 55 p bu. 
Flour production is gaining over 
the hitherto big surplus. From June 
“7 up to Jan 25, total production was 
SASL) bbls compared with 71.- 
74.14) bbis the same per'od a year 
earlier. Total stocks of wheat in ele- 
vators and gristmills is 3) million bus 
smaller than a year ago, rece'pts from 
farms somewhat larger than a year 
ago. Exports of wheat (and fiour) 
on this crop up to Jan 23 were 3S mil- 
lion bus smaller than a year ago. 
Efforts are being made in congress 
to secure the immediate repeal of the 
federal price control in wheat. This 
goes Out automatically June 1. Wheat 
of the better grades for many months 
has sold substantially above the govt 
basic price. Following the substan- 
tial decline in flour prices last half 
of Jan and early Feb market has been 
dull under a slack demand, stocks 
liberal, millers inclined to cut down 
in their output. During the present 
Season up to Jan 25 flour production 
in the U §S, according to the Grain 
corporation report S5,580,000 bbls 
compared with cane 72,000,000 bbls 
the same period one year ago. 











GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
e wi esale. They refer to prices at which first 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
Car or dock. From these country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. When sold in a 
very small way to retailers an advance is usually 
Secured. Retail prices to actual consumers across 
the counter may be 20 to 50% higher. 
Beans 
At New York, a quiet and steady 
market may be noted, trade feature- 
less, fair business passing, pea and 
medium $7.50@8.25 p 100 lbs, marrow 
11@12.50, red kidney 13.50@15. 
Apples 
At New York, offerings ample, fey 
lots held at top prices, much common 
to ordinary fruit appearing and mov- 
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Market 
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Pippin and King $6@7.50 p bi, York 
Imperial and Winesap 7..0@S.%), 
Baldwin and Spy 5.50@9.0), Greening 
6@ 12. 

Dried Fruits 

At New York, evap apples unset- 
tled, undertone one of some easiness, 
due partly to competition of far wes! 
fruit. Upstate prime to choice evap 
apples 20@22c p lb, fcy a premium, 
Cal 22 @ 24ce. 

Eggs 

At New York, the recent substan- 
tial decline in prices brought some 
favorable reaction, fresh gathered ex- 
tras 5S@6le p doz, firsts 5t@5iec, best 
refrigerator stock 46@50e, do seconds 
40@+t5c, nearby hennery guaranteed 
fresh eggs, white 609 @ile, brown 62@ 
6ic. Current receipts continue to in- 
clude strictly fey well-graded, white 
eggs from the Pacific coast, these 
selling up to 6}@7V0ec. This is the 
time of year for holders of cold stor- 
age eggs to push these into consump- 
tive channels just as rapidly as the 
market will take them. The opening of 
Feb always sees the beyvinning of the 
rush of new laid eggs from the mid- 
dle south toward northern markets. 
Cold storage stocks of eggs at the 
four cities, New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia and Chicago the first week in 
Feb totaled 182,000 cases, the supply 
being rapidly whittled down. 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, a fair demand for 
pears, while cranberries Continue very 
dull. Some Kieffer moving at S@ti 
p bbl, Early black cranberries 54 
S.50, late varieties slow at '@10, Fla 
strawberries “0@T5e p qt. 

According to a study of Ct peach 
prospects made by Prof S. P. Hollis- 
ter at Storrs, the outlook is not at 
all hopeful temperatures having 
fallen as low as 18 below zero. Prot 
Hollister says Elberta especially suf- 
fered during this period, nevertheless 
to admit that Ct has 


he s not read 
, | to he a peach state. 


Cease i 
On examining peach buds in my or- 
chard I find about 50¢, of them good, 
I-!berta not as good as that, but some 
other varieties better. Lowest tem- 
perature in New Haven up to Jan 31 


was + below, these orchards with- 
in three miles of Leng Island 
sound. Mountain Rose fruit buds 


showed 2 good, five-year-old El- 
berta 25%, 12-year-old Elberta 24%, 
22-year-old Elberta “7, Hieley tit% 
good.—-[Norman 8S. Platt, Connecti- 
cut. 
Hay 

At New York, market quiet, gener- 
ally steady, leaning toward firmness 
No 2 timothy $36@38 p ton in earlots 
on track, fey light clover mixed 35@ 
36.50, No 1 clover mixed 3 @ 30, 
straw 18@19. 

Fertilizer Chemicals 

Manufacturers of fertilizer as weli 
as farmesr are put to it by advanc- 
ing costs. Sulphate of ammonia, 
quoted at $100 a ton wholesale at 
New York last week. is now $140. 
Nitrate is higher, potash scarce and 
high, phosphate dearer. Imperative 
that this country produce more of 
the raw material used in fertilizers 
—air nitrate, potash now locked in 
our rocks, also phospherus Tf the 
government's electrical method will do 
this, hurry it up. 

Raw Furs 

Sensational prices were paid last 
week at the St Louis auctions of furs 
and skins, these attended by a large 
number of big buyers. Prices for 
choice to fey mink went as high as $40 
p skin, although of course that not 
necessarily criterion as to general run 
of prices, because low grades sold all 
the way down to 1.50@5. Indicating 
the general situation, however, the 
newspapers report one lot of mink, 
the finest ever sold at auction, reach- 
ing the record of 75 p skin. The total 
number of mink skins sold was 1%,- 
000 that one day. Reported that a 
retailer had just sold one superlative 
mink wrap at a figure of 3500. Other 
auction sales of the raw skins includ- 
ed marten at 40@100, stone marten 20 
@4): estimated that in two days’ auc- 
tion sales of all kinds of skins. includ- 
ing imported, exceeded SS8,000,000, 


Poultry 


At New York. a- good demand for 
jive fowls and chickens market aver- 
aging firm, turkeys rather dul! and 
less choice. Spring chickens 33 @35ec 
p Ib 1 w, choice heavy fowls 43@44e, 
light to medium 40@442c. roosters 24 
@26c, dry_packed western hen tur- 
keys 50@52c p lb 4 w. western fres 























Home Interiors 


{ OU will find more woodwork 

today in farm homes than 
| ever before. Walls are panel- 
ed ceilings are beamed, floors are bare 


Charming 


and polished, built-in features are 
everywhere. North Carolina Pine 
bare floors are durable and easily 
polished. Used for walls and ceilings, 
it responds splendidly to all stain 
and enamel finishes. Moreover, it 
costs you less than other lumber of 
equal quality. 


Write for our 160 pare 
Farm and Building Book. 
Worth $1.00—but coste 
you nothing. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE ASSOCIATION 
84 Bank of Commerce Building! 
Norfolk, Virginia. 


PINE 


Better Farm Buildings at Lower Costs 





























































TO FEB, 29— DAYS | THEN 


$3.95 ONLY § $4.98! 


For 10 days only we have slashed the price of this Munson Last 
Army Work Shoe down to just $3.95. Why, you can’t buy even an ordi- 
nary pair of shoes at that price elsewhere. When you see this shoe for 
yourself you will be amazed at its excellent quality. You will agree it 
is well worth $7.00, even though our sale price is just about half of 
that. It is without doubt the greatest shoe value in the country today. 
Remember, you don’t send a single penny with your order. Just mail 
the coupon down in the corner. Pay the postman when he brings you 
the package. You take no risk, for if the shoes aren’t even better than 
you expect you can have your money back. Only until Feb. 29th $3.95 
—aiter ‘that $4.98. Read about them below. Act NOW. 


/ 
S END ; LL: soi " : 
This sturdy handsome ARMY WORK (= r 
SHOE Is built so solid full of wear and se 
chock-full of comfort that we are willin 
te send it to you ON APPROVAL, al 
charges prepaid. Just state your size— 
that’s all. You will be delighted with their 
splendid soft, selected leather uppers. Their 
dou soles of Genuine Indestructo 
Oak Leather often wear one year before tap- 
ping. Customers are writing us daily: 

They are the easiest and lonz- 

est wearing shoes | ever had.” 
Especially tanned to exclude barnyard acids. 
Special dirt proof tongue. Scientifically 
treated to exclude snow and water. Send 


for a pair at our risk. If they are not 
worth | 88.00 send them back ‘at 
pense—-you be the 
judge. Send NO money with 
this coupon—pay only $3.9 
on arrival. Why pay $7.00 
or $8.00? Save profite— 
buy DIRECT from 
headquarters. We 
are the Oldest 
and Largest 
house sell- 
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Boston Mail Order House! 
Dept. 720V, Boston, Mass. 
Send my pair Army Wor 
Shoes postage free and o: 
approval. 


Size 2osceescece 





Oepyright, 1919, Boston Mati Order Me 












FIELD SEEDS FARMERS 


pg J es A. oa ona mae as (] HANDY 
N PA WAGON 
‘ che 
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profitable crop. For years we have been 
supplying seed practically free from weed 
seeds and dead grains, the only kind that 
will show a _ profit. Samples and_ our 
Field Seed Book, which tells exactly “How to Know 
Good Seed,”” are free. To save losses from weeds, 
you need this information. Write today. 
= ' Sf) L) 










nish Steel Wheels to fit any axle, 











carry any load. Plain or grooved tire. 








6 Low steel wheels, wide tires, make 
loading and handling easier. We fur- 


to 
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YOUR LOGICAL MARKET PLACE MISCELLANEOUS 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
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Now York City a ks and drakes $4 up. 




















OUR HELP “aunt 


MALE HELP 


F ARM Pap ER—One of the oldest in 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 














several central New 


MISCELLANEOUS 
NURSERY STOCK 





nees and know the farmers in the 









This is pleasant and permanent 
1 and local interview 











A reliable man to sell sub- 
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position with regular 
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AGENTS WANTED 


MILEAGE with Picard 


DOGS, RABBITS, PET STOCK 

















RUSLER 2-50 each 











HELP-A-PHONE, $108 pei 
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Our Many Classified Advertisers 


Get the Most 
Benefit from Our 
Big Feature 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 




















se of farm and farm home life. 
subscribers just when they are yn: to 


16th Garden 


Annual 


Appears March 6th 
Forms Close Feb. 24 





complete confidence 


of all our adver- ut r s FARMS vi, 
aanaien - 








Annual issue will serve 
> for our 125.000 sub- 
Will you give them a chance to buy 








It Is a Very Easy Matter to Place Your 
Message in This Farmers’ Exchange 


attractive description of 





including name and ad- 











are in need of what you have 
: STATE FARMS Send for latest cat- 
mie .r f i 


Send Your Orders Now to 
American Agriculturist 
Farmers’ Exchange Dept. 
315 4th Ave., New York 





big feature issue of the 





hundreds of other ad- 














life is ha - living, genial 


‘AG RIC U LTURE, Dover, 




















The Emblem That Protects the Interests 
of American Agriculturist Subscribers 


Tt Represents Positive Buying Insurance—Take Advantage of It, 
Whea You Write Advertisers, say: 





PF: agg? York's 





‘Il Saw Your Adv. in Americ 
Also Cut Uat acd Pin an Emblem to Your Letter. 
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ELEANOB TAYLOB, Bed 1 Hil, Pa 













pons SS@b2e, turkeys comparativel) 
fresh killed and frozen, fcy lots com- 
manding ot @5tic. 
Sugar 
During the 2% years in which U 8S 
soldiers and sailors were in the war 
govt furnished almost exactly “MN).,- 
VOO.000 Ibs sugar for their use. This 
is an average of 4 lbs p soldier p 
month. 
Wool 
About the only thing to say is con 
ti 1ued firmness in fine wools aroun 
7c p lb, quarter bloods less firm at 
toative. Foreign markets are unset 
tied, with considerable wool pressin- 
on sale, some of it destined for tt 


U 8. 


Farm Loan System Held Up 

No more loans can be made for a 
While by any land bank in the fed- 
eral farm loan system. The reason is 
that no more bonds issued against 
farm mortgages can be sold until the 
United States supreme court decides 
whether or not they are tax exempt 
The decision may be rendered within 
a month or a year. 

If the court declares federal farm 
loan bonds are tax free, as the law 
provides, such bonds can be sold at 
same price and the federal land banks 
can continue to make loans at corre- 
sponding rates. With the heavy de 
cline in Liberty bonds and in foreign 
exchange, also higher prices for money 
will land bonds sell at par even it 
tax free? If not, the rate may ad- 
Vance upon both bonds and loans. 

Should the court decide that farm 
loan bonds are taxable, they may fall 
in price and be harder to sell. That 
surely would put up the rates to new 
borrowers. 

Whatever happens, farmers who al- 
ready have secured federal loans need 
not worry as the rate to them will 
not be advanced. Other farmers who 
are seeking federal loans at the rate 
of millions of dollars monthly will 
have to wait until the situation clears 
up. It is further complicated by the 
fall in exchange and our govern- 
ment’s effort toward financial deftla- 
tion. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





Per 100 lbs -——Cattle-——, -—Hogs—, -—Sheep—, 
1920 1919 1920 iy 92000 «LLY 
cl Ago oeeee$17.00 $20.00 $14.75 $18.00 $13.00 $11.50 








New 3 1k cose 14.85 18.00 16 18.00 12.00 11.00 
PE: scccur 17.50 17.75 15.60 18.50 14.00 12.00 
Pittsburg! 15.50 17.50 15.50 18.25 14.06 12.50 


Kansas City 6. 16.75 20.00 14.75 17.65 13.50 12.00 





At New York, steers and good tu 
chuice fat cows opened slow, later dull 
and barely steady, medium and fat 
cows and grade bulls 25¢e lower. Mar- 
ket closed weak for steers and good 
fat cows, bulls and common bologna 
cows generally steady. Common to 
fairly prime teers sold at S@14.85 p 
14) Ibs, bulls 7@12, butcher cows 4.:4? 
@ 1o25, heifers 7@11.50, prime veals 
l beral supply and ye reg 
lower, later market slow, closing dull 
ind 1@ 1A off, conrmon in prime 17 
@ 2. culls 12@ 16, little calves 10@16, 
barnyard and fed calves S@11, year- 


ings b@T,. 
Sheep opened firm, lambs slow and 


steady. later the whole market weak- 


ened and closed lower. Common to 
prime sheep (ewes) S7.90@I11, culls 
»>@i,. yvearlings 1f/@16, lambs 17@ 


21.50, culls 14@16, top for N Y 21.50, 
Pa and Vt 21, O 2.50. 

Hogs opened Pe higher, ruled 
steady later, at the close medium 
weights 25c lower, others steady. Light 
to mesa weights, 100 to ZOO Ibs 
average, 16.50, heavy hogs over Lh) 
Ibs 1G? . Pigs under 101) Ibs 16@16.25. 

The Horse Market 

Business was quiet at the auction 
stables and prices generally steady. 
Among the offerings were a number 
of cars of fresh westerns which find 
a ready sale if big and rugged. Ordi- 
nary to choice heavy drafters are 
quoted at S3800@400 p head, chunks 
~OO@ 275, inferior to choice second- 
hand horses of general purpose type 
1G 160, 


THE DAIRY MARKET 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 


New York Chicago Boston 
1920.... 68 63 67% 
1919.... Sl }4 42 
1918... H216 mo 51% 
|) ee 15 12 3 
Butter 


Further imports of Danish butter 
are noted, 2600 casks, 112 lbs each, 
arriving at New York last week for 
American markets. Other shipments 
from Denmark are announced, if mar- 
ket conditions warrant. The butter 
is excellent in quality, color and tex- 
ture and sells close to extra cmy from 
nearby and western points. 

At New York, considerable strength 
manifested the past few days owing 
to small receipts caused in part by 
upset railroad traffic attendant upon 
heavy storms and drifted roads. 
Creamery scoring higher than extra 
67% @68%c p Ib, firsts 68@67c, cold 


{To Page 45.] 
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_ Entertaining and Instructive 
Fact and Fancy for Young and Old 


sennsieaes 


Long Island Youngsters Active 
FRED OHM, NASSAU cov? 
In order to properly conduct 


young folks’ club work 


county, L I, it was essential 
ganize somewhat differently from the 
boy and girl club work up-state 


in other states, Nassau 


have an abundance of junior organi- 
zations as well as senior, the 
which was depicted on 
Agriculturist picture page 
ber 13. It was decided 


the workers according 
districts, calling each 


Achievement club of —— 
These clubs were composed 
ers in any project, except 
and sewing, which projects were han- 
dled only as club activities, being han- 
died by the demonstration 
the home bureau. In forming 
group, which was subdivided 

large, the workers were to elect 
own leader from among their 
ber, the teacher or principal 

ing for the candidate as to reliability 


and energy. This group 
very well, 

During the winter and 
early spring months, the 
county leader visits the 
children in school as a 
<roup, presents them with 
literature, and gives them 
short practical talks on 
conducting the project. 
He may also tell of the 
pitfalls to be guarded 
against. Teachers are 
pleased to devote time to 
this, for the county lead- 
er’s talk is on some phase 
of nature study. Satur- 
day makes a splendid day 
to take trips to visit pig 
farms or rabbitries; or a 
county meeting in the 
form of an institute may 
be held. At a rabbit insti- 
tute held last March over 
70 workers were present 
in addition to several 
grown-ups. “The young 
folks listened to rabbit 
talks by breeders and saw 
representatives of the 
breeds, which were of the 
finest. They also saw ac- 
tual huteches as they 
should be made. 

With the coming of va- 
eation, the county leader 
visited the workers at 
their homes. This end of 
the effort is, without a 
doubt, most vital of the 
entire program. To go to 
the home, view the pro- 
ject, pass upon methods 
employed, meet the par- 
ents, enthuse them. 


Wonderful Progress Th; 

Down in Nassau county 
folks think the work has 
surely come to stay, and 
they also think that little 
county has much to be 
proud of, especially from 
the achievements of this 
year alone. Over 1500 
children were engaged in 
the work. The county 
leader practically wore 
his car out attending to 
the wants of the children. 
He delivered pigs, pro- 
cured setting eggs and 
secured service for their 
live stock. Last year as 
well as this year, wonder- 
ful success was made pos- 
sible at the state fair 
through the organization. 

This last season, two 
demonstration teams won 


free trips to the state fair from the 
county. The canning team 
demonstration contest, being awarded 
the gold medals, one for each mem- 
ber of the team. The garden 


was fourth among the 10 


teams. In the exhibits, the youngsters 
took the majority of the agricultural 
prizes, being awarded seven 
prizes, eight seconds, s’x thirds, seven 
fourths and 17 additional 
The prize in the garden contest has 
been won by a Nassau county girl for 
two years in succession. She 


dred Koehler of Malverne. 


Following the state fair, the coun- 
ty leader immediately made 
ration for the county fair, where two 
immense tents were used to house 
rabbits, chickens, potatoes, corn 
a calf. This calf became the pet of 
the fair, everyone passing by offering 
the elegant young Jersey 
Charlie Eisele, the owner, 
down some tempting offers during 


the week for his pet. 


. He is no wise man that will quit a 
certainty for an uncertainty.—[Sam- 
‘uel Johnson. 
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A Voice in the Wilderness 


{Our Continued Story.] 


leather-bound Tes- 


one Was noticing them, “I shall prize 
It surely will help. 
day. Was that what you 


earnest, and he 
her as though she 


about at the preoccupied room—even 
Bud was busy studying Jasper Kemp’s 





to the Fiddling Boss, pointing one by 
one with her white fingers to the notes 
until he was able to creep along and 
pick out “Suwanee 
Folks at Home” 
of the audience 

Margaret never 
Was that she came 
men a story, one 


ong before in 


with a thrilling 


keen personal 


the hearts of men; 
as they had never listened to anything 
in their lives before. 

And then there 
singing, until it bade fair to be 
ing before they 
teacher was weary 
lay down on the cot in Mom Wallis’s 
room, after having 
old woman and 


The next day 


ful ride with Gardley and Bud to the 
canon of the cave-dwellers, 
coming home to the apple dumplings 


she had taught 


before she went away. All day Gard- 
ley and she, with 
audience, had talked 
she was getting 
Gardley suggesting 
and tree boughs 
promising to help 
wanted. Then after supper there 


jokes and songs 


and some popcorn 


had gone a long 


They called for 


d it was fortheam 
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breast-pocket. 
would henceforth travel next his heart 
ly 
to understand 
put out his hand unobstrusively and 


quick, low “Thank you!” 
h 


when she stood with meek hands fold- 


Margaret's request. But that 


when Margaret 
mirror and showed brightly. 
but I do get a 
church-time. Sunday is such a strange 
without a service. 
“Why not have one, then?” he sug- 
“We can sing and— 


her herself in the 
trotted away at 


hand, the box 
awe on her face, and 


day to me 
Margaret heard 


Then Margaret had to read one or 
two of the poems for Jasper Kemp, 
while they all sat and listened to her 
Scotch and marveled 
an like that condescending to come 
to visit them! 

She gave a lesson in note-reading 


men. 
of thing? 

Gardley followed her glance and 
caught her meaning. 
swer for themselves,” he said quick- 


Agricultural Clubs for Boys and Girls Are Active in Nassau County, 


It was Sunday morning after break- 
fast, however, that Margaret sudden- 
she was going 


sested, eagerly. 
you could—do the 

Her eyes lighted at the suggestion, 
and she cast a 
Would they stand for that sort 


wondered how 
make the day helpful 
from the other days. 

She stood for 
out of the clear 
thoughtfully, 
of a sigh 
turned back to 
Gardley’s 


with just 
on her lips, 


questioning glance, 
“Are you homesick?” 
with a sorry smile. 
be very different from 
accustomed to.” 
“Oh, no, it isn’t 
“I'm not a baby for home, 


“Let them an- 








an 


ly in a low tone, and then, raising his 
voice: “Speak up, men. Do you want 
to have church? Miss Earle here ig 
homesiek for a service, and I sug- 
west that we have one, and she con- 
duet it,” 

Sure!" said Jasper Kemp, his face 
lighting. ‘l’ll miss my guess if she 
can't do better than the parson we 
had last Sunday. Get into your seats, 
boys; we're goin’ to church.” 

Margaret's face was 2 study of em- 
barrassment and delight as she saw 
the alacrity with which the men 
moved to get ready for “church.” Her 
quick brain turned over the. possibil- 
ity of what she could read or say to 
help this strange congregation thus 
suddenly thrust upon her. 

It was a testimony to her upbring- 
ing by a father whose great business 
of life was to preach the gospel that 
she never thought once of hesitating 
or declining the opportunity, but wel- 
comed it as an opportunity, and only 
deprecated her unreadiness for the 
work. 

The men stirred about, donned 
their coats, furtively brushing their 
hair, and Long Bill insisted that Mom 
Wallis put on hér new bonnet; which 
she obligingly did, and sat down care- 
fully in the barrel-chair, her hands 
neatly crossed in her lap, supremely 
happy. It really was wonderful what 
a difference that bonnet made in Mom 
Wallis. 

Gardley arranged a comfortable 
seat for Margaret at the table and 
put in front of her one of the hymn- 
books she had brought. Then, after 
she was seated, he took the chair 
peside her and brought out the little 
Testament from his breast-pocket, 
xravely laying it on the hymn-book. 

Margaret met his eyes with a look 
of quick appreciation. It was won- 
derful the way these two were grow- 
ing to understand each other, It gave 
the girl a thrill of wonder and de- 
light to have him do this simple lit- 
tle thing for her, and the smile that 
passed between them was beautiful to 
see, Long Bill turned away his head 
and looked out of the window with 
an improvised sneeze to excuse the 
sudden mist that came into his eyes. 

Margaret chose “My Faith looks 
up to Thee” for the tirst hymn, be- 
cause Fiddling Boss could play it, 
and while he was tuning up his fid- 
dle she hastily wrote out two more 
copies of the words. And so the queer 
service started with a quaver of the 
old fiddle and the clear, sweet voices 
of Margaret and Gardley leading off, 
while the men growled on their way 
behind, and Mom Wallis, in her new 
gray bonnet, with her hair all fluffed 
softly gray under it, sat with eyes 
shining like a girl's, 

So absorbed in the song were they 
all that they failed to hear the sound 
of a horse coming into the clearing. 
But just as the last words of the final 
verse died away the door of the bunk- 
house swung open, and there in the 
doorway stood Pop Wallis! 

The men sprang to their feet with 
one accord, ominous frowns on their 
brows, and poor old Mom Wallis sat 
petrified where she was, the smile of 
relaxation frozen on her face, a look 
of fear growing in her tired old eyes, 

Now Pop Wallis, through an un- 
usual ceinbinetion of circumstances, 
had heen for some hours without 
liquor and was comparatively sober. 
He stood for a moment staring amaz- 
edly at the group around his fireside. 
Perhaps because he had been so 
long without his usual stimulant his 
mind was weakened and things ap- 
peared as a strange vision to him. At 
any rate, he stood and stared, and as 
he looked from one to another of the 
men, at the beautiful stranger, and 
across to the strangely unfamiliar 
tace of his wife in her new bonnet, 
his eyes took on a frightened look. 
He slowly took his hand from the 
door-frame and passed it over his 
eyes, then looked again, from one to 
another, and back to his glorified 
wife, 

Margaret had half risen at her end 
of the table, and Gardley stood be- 
side her as if to reassure her; but 
Pop Wallis was not looking at any 
of them any more. His eyes were on 
his wife. He passed his hand once 
more over his eyes and took one step 
gropingly into the room, a_ hand 
reached out in front of him, as if he 
were not sure but he might run into 
something on the way, the other 
hand on his forehead, a dazed look 
in his face. 

“Why, Mom—that ain't really— 
you, now, is it?” he said, in a gentle 
insinuating voice like one long unac- 
customed making a hasty prayer. 
The tone made a swift change in 
the old woman. She gripped her 
bony hands tight and a look of bea- 
tific joy came into her wrinkled face. 

“Yes, it’s really me, Pop!” she said, 
with a kind of triumphant ring to 
her voice. 

*“‘But—but—-you’re right here, ain't 
you? You ain’t dead, an’—an’—gone 
—to gl-oo-ry, be you? You're right 
here?” 

“Yes, I’m right here, Pop. I ain't 
dead! Pop—glory’s come to me!” 

{To Be Continued Next Week.]} 
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Every human heart is human.— 
[Longfellow. 









ere and There with Farm Friends 
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COME BOSS! 














4 And get another apple. This 





FRULY A HOMEéS7&£ AD 















Think of it: George Washingtor 
was a young man when thi farm 
came into possession of the Seamar 
fam'ly It has remained in tt 
fam ime for 16 yea M 


W \ Seaman of Orange county 
n ie pictu Not 





20TH CENTURY MODEI 
This i a home-made aut < 

structed from an old sump i 

and some odd whee y R nond 








little lad is the four-year-old son of 
Mr and Mrs M. E. Thomas. He puts 
an apple on the end of the stick, 
feeds it to bossy and then turns 
around for Pa to give him another 
apple. Even a cow knows good New 
York state apples, Franklin county 
apples in this case. Be careful, son, 
lots o cows choke each fall on 
apples. 


FAITHFUL AND FRIENDLY 

Has anyone seen this splendid 
Collie? His owner, Willard Panne- 
baker of Montour county, Pa, re- 
ports his loss and is very anxious 



























A. Smith of Onondaga count N \ 
Talk about fun—why 

a charm Its first trip ‘ ‘ 
and a half, and t 





rette ir 

















PRODUCT OF THE FARM 

Here's a dandy two-year-old Per- 
cheron colt on the farm of Arthur 
F. Bowen in Niagara county, N ° 
More of these home-raised colts on 
Ne York farms, and the tate 
would not be obliged to bring in 
60,000 more horses a year than it 
produces. You have ji 
ing, too, toward 
and raised on ¢! 














to find him. It is like losing an 
heirloom or piece of property to 
which sentiment. is attached, to 








lose a kind and faithful dog. All 
members of the family should be 
kept together as long as possible on 
the home farm. 











HEALTH FOWLS ARE NEVER LATE TO MEALS 


Grasshoppers and beetles seldom diminish the speed with 


chickens and 





ducks answer the dinner call 





oy 
be 





















LOOKING AT THE CROP 

Cold weather and snow are now over 
this field, but the heavy corn stubble 
plowed under next spring will give a 
well-aerated seed bed, rich in humus for 
next season’s crop. We don’t know who 
the man is in the picture, but the photo- 
graph was taken by Miss Lena 
Heckrote in Luzerne county, Pa, and 








EVERY ONE A BEAUTY AND A PRODUCT OF THE FARM know how to raise good corn. 
Miss Frances Ejrick of Logan county, O, who sends in the picture, tells the picture page 
editor that she is mighty proud of these cows. Don't you think they should be mighty proud 
of he too? 


that's enough assurance that the folks 



































trough for 15 years, a veteran in the rural 
y 


picture. 


FOR 15 YEARS IN THE MAIL SERVICE OF UNCLE SAM 
Frank Smith of Chemung county, N Y, has been stopping daily at this old log watering Are they not just as plump and nice as can be? There were 20 hogs in the 


free delivery mail service. The horse 


bes not had 15 years’ service to his credit, and so he does not attempt to cet his 





TIPPED THE SCALES AT 250 POUNDS 










bunch, 
realizes he raised and fattened by H. R. Mettler of Northumberland county, Pa. They were farrowed 
face in the last February and when the photo was taken averaged 250 pounds live weight. A splendid 






acquisition to the regular farm business. 
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| Home and Family 
: Matters of interest to young and old 






























Doris’ Cooking Lessons milar with its use. Preferably it 
should be taken in a hospital. 

BY LENA B. ELLINGWOOD As soon as the patient re aches the 

Lesson 11—Potato Cakes stage where return can be made to a 

One day, at school, when Doris said, prescribed diet it is per er y prac- 

“This is our cooking day. ° ticable to follow it out at home. An 

Oh, yes,” said Bertha, “I forgot inexpensive little book has been pub- 

To tell youl Auntie Gray lished, primarily for the guidance of 


: physicians, but so written that it can 
“Is going out to tea tonight, be easily comprehended by anyone, 
And wanted you and me giving details of this treatment, in- 


To get the supper, all alone, 


Fer Uncle Gray, you see!” stances of typical cases with the re- 
Co y, 


sults, lists of diets and recipes for 





Won't that be fun?” cried Doris. “Did = pi ring the required dishes. I 
She tell you what to get?” sh: e glad to furnish the address to 
Oh, yes! I wrote the bill of fare— any who are inte reste d. 


ae 
nt na ae HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
22 
They hurried quickly home from school— In the Silence ys LEG _U.S.PAT. OF I 
Their meal must not be late! im the dark is the only place you / 
they wanted Uncle Gray to see_ can see yourself. In the Silence is 
They would not make him wait! the only place you can hear yourself. 


“We're going to have potato cakes,” Do this. Get by yourself thirty min- 














Said Bertha. “First we peel utes every day. As far as_ possible, 

gh FR Ke ad: oe. ae ee ae ee eee The trademark of supreme musical quality 
Then, when they're tender, drain and mash, pa Ramage | a - ee ae which identifies the worlds largest 
age teen some ons eum oon wand Sa Oe aes we oe ee and greatest musical industry 

The mixture, smooth as silk! For God hides in the bottom of the 





funnel of Silence. He is not in the 
Wind, nor in the Fire, nor in the 
Earthquake; He is not in the Shouting 






Spread in a shallow, buttered tin, 
And bake till brown and light; 
Then cut in squares, serve piping hot— 





Every important improvement that has transformed 













1 hope ‘twill be just right!” and the Tumult; His is the Still, Small the talking-machine from a triviality into an exquisite 
Voice. ° ° Te 
They had a happy time that night, The best and wisest of all ages have and eloquent instrument of the musical arts originated 
And Uncle Gray declared learned Solitude. “Enter into your j j ; 
He'd like to hire them both for cooks, closet, and shut the door.”” For there with the Victor. The Victor plant, the largest and 
So finely he had fared. you will find and come to know oldest of its type in the world, is the world-center of 






a — a the greatest Stranger—Yourself.—[Dr 
Besides the baked potato cakes, Frank Crane in Nautilus. 

They made some biscuits, too, <a | 
Which came out puffy, light and nice, ———— 







great music. 
No other organization in the world is so qualified 













ne bite enale te an. Flowers in the Vegetable Garden 
In my garden I have four squares ISI by experience, by resources, and by artistic equipment 
Some cocoa, which they served with cream, for vegetables, with flower beds bor- iF d li h Vi 
Some thin-sliced ee — dering them. The men “fuss’’ when A) to produce supreme qua ity as the Victor Company. Its 
With cake and cookies, made a mea they plow the vegetable squares for id Si i 
That could not fail to please. me, but the hardy violets, bulbs, and Mi products convey more great music by great artists to 





[To Be | Be Continued} 






more people throughout the world than all other 


summer annuals and perennials that 










a fill the border beds an 4d which : : : 
The Cure of Diabetes oe ne lg ge » makes combined. If you wish the best, buy nothing 
DR ELEANOR MELLEN April to November certainly compen- ij which does not bear the famous Victor trademark 
Once such a tite would have ‘Sate me for hearing them fuss be- ry peters % . 
naer re the height of the improbable, — of — extra re that had to be iw His Master’s Voice.” 
for this disease was included among Used In plowing. An¢ wonder some- . 
the “ineurables.” and its victims supe times if they do not feel compensated, Ny New Victor Records on sale at all dealers on the 






yosed to be stricken as scon es its too, for men love flowers as well as do 

mt sence was discovered. Now this is WOmen.—T[Elsie Morris. Ist of each month, 
happily no longer the case, and there ates 
is hope for both the diabetic ind the 
family circle to which the patient be- 
longs. 

Diabetes is a disease of metabolism, 
that is, the changes which sheuld 
take place in the body, whereby food 
received furnishes the needed mate- 
rials for the inward and outward ae- 
tivities of the individual do not prop- 
erly occur, resulting in sickness: and 
if the disease is not checked, in 
death. The chief outward sign of the 
early stages of diabetes is the pres- 
ence of sugar in the urine. This sign, 
however, does not @lways mean that 
the person has diabetes. It is nevi in- 
frequently present in the urine of 
stout people who are heavy eaters and 
very fond of sweets In such cases, a 
restriction of the sugar eaten causes 
the sign to quickly disappear. 

Diabetes is more common in the 
Jewish race than in any other, and is 






























































NINE MONTHS TO PAY THROW YOUR ‘VOICE 


Immediate possession on our@ 
liberal Easy Monthly Payment =< ~ Z 
plan—the most liberal terms ever s=iie cel 
offered on-a high grade bicycle. 

FACTORY TO RIDER prices 
agave you money. We make our 
bicycles in our own new model 
factory and sell direct to you. We 
fae quality in them and our 
eee. must satisfy you. lk 

TYLES, colors, and sizes 

to "oO from in our famous 
RANGER line. Send for big, 
beautiful catalog. 





rare among negroes. It usually oc- Many parents advance the 

curs after 30, more generally in later by dd obs paper Fostes, beye L 

life. ane en see ehi ‘e it is yy odd jobs—paper routes, deliv- earn to throw your voice into a trunk, 

os oo My - nee gc were SS ery for stores, etc., make the bicycleearn under the bed Bo om Lots of FUN 

ipt to be severe and more rapid in money to meet the small Payments. fooling the T h 1 F d 

its action. There are two forms eee nee ond 30 N © Se Fenches, Fetcomen o¢ Pyaaes; 
DAYS TRIAL. Select the —_— you Sane 


THE VENTRILO 


acute and chronic, but there is little 


, ; and terms Gatee uit yey a paym : nts half A litt! 
difference except the duration of the wheels and parts +7 ty bicyc ce—at a ttle instrument that fits in the mouth out 
T RES usual prices. SEND WN ONEY but write of sight used in conjunction with above for 


disease, and the fact that the acute 
form more often attacks the young. 

The general symptoms of all are in- 
tense thirst, the voiding of large quan- 
tities of pale urine, and hearty appe- 
tite coupled with progressive emacia- 
tion This loss of weight is not as 
uniform as the other symptoms. 

The disease is always serious, but 
it is not by any means always imme- 
diately fatal. The recent methods of 
treatment, if not always resulting in 
complete cure, at least restore the 
patient to a life of moderate activity. 
With comparative comfort and ease of 


today for the big new ns ay by and terms. bird calls,etc. An 
yonecan useit. NEVER 
A D CYCLE COMPANY FAILS. A 32-page book on Ventriloquism sent 
Dept T76 Chicago with the Ventrilo for 10c (coin) and 2c 


postage. Also large catalogue of tricks. 
Blue-Bird Water Set Free 


ROY NOV. CO., Box 80, South Norwalk, Conn. 
Six fine shell glasses, 


and full-sized pitcher, 
all handso naly deco. 


rated with nthe popu- 
lar blue-bird. Given 
for selling only 40 
packs of our high- 
grade vegetable 






























Japanese Rose Bushes 
Five for {Octs. 


The W onder of the World 











body. seeds, at 10c large pack. Rose Bushes with roses on them in 8 
The personal hygiene of a diabetic Sell easily. Write to- po nee gy the — be —— be 
is of great “ti e Torry s ] day for big sample lot. , plantec may not seem possible bu 
: hg -_ importance. Worry should as A Smart Costume pA oe Guawamites it to be os, Thee wil 
be avoided, and a life quiet in mind No 3076 and 2616—The waist shows the  meney. BLOOM EVERY TER WEEKS 
and body should be sought. Warmth new long lines, and draped girdle effect. The We Winter or Summer and when 3 years 
and freedom from dampness and from skirt is unique in its shaping. Satin with old will have 5 or 6 hundred roses on 
sudden changes in temperature is very ¢mbroidery, or taffeta combined with crepe Trust each bush. Will grow in the house 
desirable. A dailv bath should be Would be good for this style. The waist is You in the wimter as well as in the ground in summer. 
aiken, using water as cool as can be SU in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 withseeds Roses All The Year Around. Package of seed 
saws woes . — - 7 Fp on he n - inches bust measure The skirt in six sizes: until sold. — our guarent ce by mail, ‘son aS 
ae ag a a ee 24, 26, 28, 30, and 32 inches wai ree apan Se 0+, Box 30, South Norwa 
( hilliness afterward ure. This illus iion pay Png acuie AMERICAN SEED CO. - 
. The special treatment that has patterns. Box 706 Lancaster. Pa. a — = 
Siven such wonderfully encouraging 
results is known as the starvation ?""™" a 









7-PIECE GENUINE 
ii5 Cut Glass Water Set 


Tall 3-pint_ pitcher and A etylish 
bell-shaped tumbler ! tend 








method That sa, meakGhieaiik dhnied dee R 
te lly on ‘e aiMieesitiie gor Peat Our Pattern Service 


food for an_ indefinite number of If you are unable to obtain from local 
hours, dependent upon the disappear- dealer patterns desevibed by us wil 
ince of sugar from the urine, is mail same to you on receipt of 10 cents 
proved by the slight loss of weight each. Spring and summer catalog, 10 


. during the treatment. This starva- cents. Address Pattern Department, = Booklet free. Highest ces 

tion method should not be undertaken care of this paper. P A T E N T en. aa as wees sands st ike o> 
except under the immediate care and BE SURE TO STATE SIZE WATSON E. COLEMAN. Patent Lawyer, 624 F. Ste poATES "MPG. CO. 

Supervision of a physician who is fae 


WASHINGTON, D.C. DEPT. 761 CcHICAGG 


FREE cence EASTMAN 


| Premo Film Pack Camera, for selling 20 large 
colored pictures or 20 pkgs. post cards at 15 
each. Order choice today. Sent prepaid 


GATES MFG. CO., DEPT. 261 CHICAGO 


ON enene | eae 











ore: ~J Pe tures or 20 
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No One Knows 


' » 8 


Vy mother sa God ’ 
Iwo eye with whit I 
» The paths of kindline and righ 
m turning from darksome ) 
im Two ears, with which I ought to hea 
The Song that Life sing ou ind clear 
H 
mm Two feet, that ought 
min paths of love, right cheet 
m With my two lips, that ought 
| Words of real kindne: day by day 
i /And my two hands, that « uzht to ad 
Many a task, the long day th 
: 
| With heart, and soul, and mine 
How rich I am, there's none ca 
For no one knows what I may do 
m When, big and strong with 
through 
Y to Grown-Up Land 
.) 


} 


i I hie me o 
i it ' 


That Mother 


Annie Lee’s Company 


HARRIE’ IVES 


Annie Lee was i little gl ho 
lived in the Allegher mountains 
‘She thought she saw the bluest skies, 
ithe loveliest sunset ind the enest 
i hills in ill =the orld Beautiful 
flowers, laurel ina rmdendron, 
igrew in her own yard and upon the 
mountainside about he home Annie 
Lee enjoved these things, but there 
was one more gilt that she otten 
longed for, and that was a pretty 
doll She had many homet! ide dolls, 
but she wanted one with a shiny face 


and golden hair. 
Another plant grew upon the moun- 


tains I sprang from the ground 
near the laurel and rhododendron, 
Fr and was called galax It put up round 


green leaves from i web of brown 
roots, and Annie Lee's mother had 
gathered hundreds of them to sell for 


use in the great cities Annie Lee 
iwas a very busy little girl at this 
»time fo she helped tie the leaves 
tin bunche Once she sent her lovely 
Aunt May " large box of galax 
leaves 
Now she was going down the 
mountainside with her father t he 
f city below, where he would sell 






















these bunches of leaves to a florist. 
“You must look very neat and tidy 
today,” said her father, “because you 
* will have company upon your return.” 





“Oh! Lam so glad Who will it be, 

father?" joyfully asked Annie Lee 
' “A little lady that you will be very 
' glad to see,’ said her father 

“Who is it mother’ Annie Lee 
asked once more “Won't you tell 
me?” 

\ little friend Aunt May is send- 

ing to visit you,” smilingly replied 

f her mother “Be sure that you treat 
her well.’ 

Annie Lee was happy to think of 
having a visitor, because she often 
longed for one in her mountain home 
That was why she liked to play with 
her homemade dolls She could talk 
to them and pretend hey w il 
people 

Sh saw the florist take the prett 
bunches of galax leaves and put the 
in soft beds of green moss to be kept 
quite fresh until they were sold 

The futher too her throug t 
large toy store where s ! 
pretty things Wh ! e | ight 
her a bed large enough for a_ real 
doll to sleep in 1 fe ible 
ind a wee baby de 

Annie Lee was so ve happy that 
she ilmie forgot ibou the guest 
who would go home with he When 
the time came to go home she thought 
of what he had told he nd said: 

“Father, where little friend?” 

She was sure her fathe Wished t« 
laugh, although he ied t low very 
sober when he said 

“She is waiting i h vag tr 
you She is not near » large s you 
ire, and as the road h we 
had better hold her in your arms all 
the way home.” 

Annie Lee ran fro the toy store 
te the wagon just i time to se¢ 
fathe put one of the loveliest dolls 
in the world in her own little seat 
Her face was smiling nd si ind 
she had golden curly hair Ss \ 
so glad that she hardl he i her 
father say: 

“You will find a doll trunk full of 
clothes in the bottom of the ron.” 

Annie Lee nat i the me 1 Mav- 
flowe for her Aunt \ Ss } dl 
hie " } ‘ 

The Smart Housckeeper 

The young housekeeper Ww co 
plait g of the apples Wh sh 
exclaimed how dirt they are! 

: “Well, they ire,” id tted 
farmer You see, they are windfa 

; and that is why I can sell them 
cheap.” 

You mean they’ve fallen from th 
trees on the ground, but they are oth 





 erwise a right,”” the customer said, 
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ork and Play Bring Useful and Happy Returns 


ad proud 


ng, she bought them. 


Several days later 


furmer'’s wife on the 


pickling,’ she said 

ou've sent me windfalls!" 
Sent what?" gasped 

wite. 


1 ordered the best 


“Windfall cucumbers! 


you needn't think l 


dirt 


Le 


an 


a 


Letters from the Young Folks 


ar Young Folks’ Editor 
I live on a farm of on 


1 


1 Ill years old We 


heifers and three horses 
dog; his name is Jack 


to go to school 


after the cows I like 


I am in the sixth grade 
three pigs | have a lamb 
is Teddy I have a pet 
two sisters and one brothe 
4) ducks [Gertrude 
York, 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor 


tle ducks and I love to feed and play 
with them This is my 
boys’ and girls’ department, 
have a little baby brother. 
two brothers-in-law and 


the 


Iam 10 years old 


in-law. I live on a 
and love to do things 


Qammnanna nen viv ssncenenneen rire rinse 


ready understand- 


the 


tor 
and 


farmers 
tell; and [ like to read the boys’ and girls’ letters. 


There’s’ [| liked the story of “The Golden Lamp.” It 
on then (EE. T. 


! of 160 acres We have four horses. five 
cows, cows, 16 geese, 14 ducks and about 100 


have 


goes 


; have plant.--[Georze Goldblatt, New Jersey. 
1s hame 


New 


to 


farm 





help my father.—[Irene Mary Butler, 


Pennsylvania. 
_ NOTE 


Karl is two years old. We have some 
rabbits, too. Father and I are raising 
a little lamb on a bottle The nicest 





American Agriculturist, 


you see we have good times playing. 
E. Smith, New York. 





Number Puzzle 
week's paper. ] 
AUTOMOBILE. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: Nellie, but it was not clear enough 
My father has taken the American _ gatisfactorily 

Agriculturist for several years. I live letting me see it. 

on a farm and have some pets. I 

have a horse named Prince. My lit- Answer to 

tle brother, Karl, and I can ride him [See last 





pet | have got is my little baby 
brother six weeks old I am 11 years 
old and like to go to school. I am in 
the sixth grade { Mildred Kagy, 
Ohio 


Dear Youny Folks’ Editor: 
My father takes the American Avriculturist 


was very interesting I am 13 years old I 
am in the freshman class at hizh school 
[Beulah Allison, Pennsylvania 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor 
I am eight years old and live on a farm 


chickens I am in the fourth grade at school. 
My teacher's name is Miss Dixon. I have a 
pony that I call Jimmy I like to live on 
the farm In the spring I help my father 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 
| wo to school and am in the 3d gerade 














Our farm is in the high school district and 

the school is only one mile away. I am eight r . T..- teen 
. . . r g > Ss 

years old and my sister Ruth is six years old. Vera Deering and Her Two Pet 

She is in the first grade. I am sending you This is 

a picture of my sister and myself, showing ealves. The 

how tall our corn was last fall. We had she was six years old. 


rabbits. Santa brought us each a beautiful a day. I 


doll with real hair and eyes that close. We that have a better record than this? 
tO each have a nice willow doll carriage, so Folks’ Editor. 


The winter that she 
enough to fill our silo. My grandpa takes Was six years old she not only took the whole 
the American Agriculturist. Ruth and I each’ care of her two little calves and yoked them 


have have black and white kittens, a dog and three up, but she watered 10 head of cattle twice 
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that Means the Range for every Farm 


A practical cook, a woman who had lived on a farm and knew just what was needed 


Oo 
oO AV 


to make the kitchen work easier, helped our experts design the 
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terling Kange 


TEE RANGE THAT BAKES A BARREL OF FLOUR WITH ONE HOD OF COAL 


The experts put all the knowledge gained through 70 years’ experience in building stoves 
and heaters into the scientific arrangement of flues, grates, fire box and dampers, with the 
result that every bit of heat in the fuel circulates evenly through the oven or under the lids. 
That’s why it is so economical, and every part of the oven bakes perfectly. 

The woman’s touch you will find in the big, roomy, perfectly square oven, 
the polished top that never requires blacking, key plate that lifts and fastens 
up the front lids for feeding and broiling. 
She suggested the simple, graceful lines that are so easy to keep clean, 
the Ash pan and slides that keep the ashes where they belong, the big 
reservoir (or water front) that heats quantities of water and many other 
touches that you will find to make cooking pleasanter and simpler. 


Mrs. Weber, Bath, N. Y., writes: 
My Sterling Range is in perfect condition. 


It will pay you to send today for our free book describing this step 
and time saving range and let us tell you the name of the nearest 
dealer, 














Have had it in use 
two years this month. Have had anywhere from one to seven boarders 
to cook for, meaning steady fire all day long for the last year. 
think there is no range can surpass a Sterling in any way, it’s 
fect. It also keeps a 150-lb. pressure tank, extra large, boiling hot 
all the time. No one will be sorry who owns one. 


We know you are a busy woman, 
that’s why we want you to see the 
Sterling Range. 

If you want your house heated 
evenly and economically send also 
for the book on the 

N. P. Sterling Furnace. 


The One Register Furnace. 


Sill Stove Works 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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The Live Stock Markets 
[From Page 40.] 
storage extras or better 62 @(tiHe, tirsts 
“'@61%e, dairy butter 64 @tite, pack- 


ng stock 4'@45c. 
Cheese 
At New York, the market very un- 
satisfactory, due partly to the state 
foreign exchange and partly 


through sympathy with competition of 














Canadian cheese. Montreal made in 

American money o b that shipping 

point at.25e, of course on top of that 

freight and duty must be paid. The 

on cheese is 24c p Ib. Recent 

es ut New York include held flats 

ad twins 3014 @52 p ib, western 

eis 31% @ 6c, upstate flats lo 
The Milk Market 

At New York. supply continues very 


beral, but demand fairly active and 


surplus normal for this time of year. 
The rate for Feb in 200-210-mile zone 
ior milk is S3.4S p 100 Ibs, 3.400% 
milk is 3.72, and 4% milk 3.88. 


In trademark No 118.465, published 


























in Patent Office Gazette January 13, 
120, the Borden company of Jersey 
City and New York Gaim the trade- 
mark “Bordens” for mixtures of veg- 
etable oils with constituents of milk, 
ete. Further evidence of the increas- 
ing use of vegetable oils in “dairy” 
products. 
Country Produce Markets 

At Lancaster, Pa, eggs took a drop, 
St HU@tSe p doz. Butter prices 
were steady at Se p Ib, chickens 24 
ale. Wheat no sales made, no quo- 
ta ns by dealers, Corn, country 
ra ! D135 p bu, oats SO@STc, 
potatoes higher 1.{%)@2, Ruling prices 
at the Union stock yards: Cattle, 
conimoen srade 10@1!1 p Ibs 
prime 14.50@15, hogs steady at 134@ 
W590, calves 2O50@22, dressed veal 
24 @ 26. 

At Philadelphia, Pa, live fowls 35 
@t4c p 1b, fey broilers weighing 1% 
to 2 lbs 45@ We, other spring chick- 
ens 55 @o5Se, fresh eggs, current re- 
ceipts G2e p doz, extra emy butter 6Se 
p lb, higher scoring 6) @7le, cheese 
30% @32ce, onions 550@6 p 100° Ibs, 


sweet potatoes 1.50@1.75 p bskt, near- 
by potatoes 4@4.50 p 100 Ibs. apples 
4@‘) p bbl, cranberries 6@S.50. Live 
steers 11.50@15 p 100 Ibs, hogs 16.50 
@1%.75, country dressed veal 4H@26. 


Winter bran 50.50@51 p ton, shorts 
§2@53, spring bran 49.50@50, corn 
72 p bu, No 2 white oats 102@ 
1.021%, No 3 1.01@1.01%. 
Tobacco Notes 
Continued activity prevails in the 
tobacco trade, sales making a large 


aggregate and often at higher prices. 
All of this promises much for leaf 
tobacco and is encouraging the grow- 
ers looking toward anether season, 

A Washington correspondent of the 
Tobacco Leaf intimates that instead 
of revenue taxes on cigars and to- 
bacco being reduced, there is a 
chance that they may be increased. 
Up to this time, however, no definite 
move has been made toward chang- 
ing rate of taxation in any direction, 


New York State Grange 
[From Page 26.] 
agricultural necessity and develop 
that agricultural necessity so as to be 
a state und national usset? The 
grange is more and more the farm- 
ers’ spokesman,” he said, “and hence 
must never forget the general welfare 
of all is paramount. We should exert 
every influence to build up and never 

to tear down.” 
Reviewing the demands of organ- 
ized labor, the worthy secretary said: 


“So long as organized labor keeps 
Within its sphere all well and good, 
but a fear is justly expressed that 
labor is using its strength in disre- 


gard of the great consuming public; it 
this be the case, then the reaction 
will be disastrous to labor organiza- 
tions themselves, hence the wisdom 
of the grange declining an alliance 
with labor. Our organizations have 
nothing in common and cannot work 
in co-operation.” 
The Retiring and New Masters 


The beloved worthy master, S. J. 
Lowell, who last November was called 
tohead the national grange, declined re- 
election as state master. Brother Low- 
ell, who by wise leadership, unselfish 
devotion to duty and a noble esteem 
that few men ever earn, had brought 
the New York state grange to the 
highest pinnacle any grange has ever 
attained, now belongs to the national. 
He will direct the national body with 
ability, carry to it great organizing 
experience and win to the cause for 
Which the grange stands a glory and 
Success that will be a pride to every 
member. 

In the state mastership. Brother 
Lowell is succeeded by a grange lead- 
er of broad experience also, one well 
known to very patron and loved by 
all who know him or have had grange 
dealings with him. In welcoming 
Brother W. M. Giles to the master’s 
chair, he will be received with lov- 

& sreetings that bespeak 


success 
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id well-earned advancement. Genial, 
cultured and grange to the very mar- 


rew of the bone, the new worthy 
master will carry on the work now 
so grandly under way 


Many New Officers Flected 
Master, W. M. Giles, 
Overseer, Albert Manning, 
Lecturer, S. L. Strivings 
Treasurer, W. I. Bean 
Steward, Fred | cer, 
Assistant H 

vonia. 
Gatekeeper, 

fields. 
Flora, 

keepsie. 
Pomona, Alrs Albert Fisher. 

Mis J. J. Connolly, Barker. 

steward, Mrs Guy 

Schenevus. 


onimittee, b. 


Skaneateles, 
Otisville. 
Castile. 
Cortland 
Webster 
Coe, La 


Ss 


New- 


Rumsey, 


Mrs W. D. Tallman, Pough- 


Ceres, 
Lady 

Ch. 

bxecutive « 
Batavia. 

Things 

\ 


ssistant 
neberlain, 
C. Williams, 


Favored and Opposed 
A great many resolutions were of- 
fered. Opposition to the daylight 
saving law w foremost, followed in 
close order by opposition to read bond 
suggestion, compulsory health legis- 
tion. Gov Smith's plan of 
milk and establishing 
i mission, izuinst ilien 
ropugandisis w ‘ to under- 
tine our nment. The policy of 
the educational department was 
termed autocratic and this was con- 
a ned. The agricultural college 
was commended and the legislature 
urged to provide funds to complete 
the building program. better game 
law were urged, a pure-ftabric law 
favored that purchasers may know if 
they are buying virgin w or shod- 
dy. The Capper-Hersman law was 
endorsed, that the right to sell 
lectively be given to farmers is 
aow the c: with labor and indirect- 
Ivy with industry 


as 


against 
price 


com 





ho 


se é 


gover 


en 


> 





ol 
col- 
as 


ise 


The Grange and Big Issues 





The ittiitude of the grange on one 
of the big issues of the present time 
is expressed in concise fashion by 
the following decclaration passed in 
the Kansas state grange: 

“While the farmer is working the 
limit of the day producing against 
fearful odds-——decline of live stock 
marlWwets, fixed prices, inferior labor 
and manipulations of markets—he ex- 
pects that labor will meet him lf 
way. He wants labor to realize that 
the farmer’s wife and family are in 
a lonely home on the bleak prairies 
of Kansas, and that the iron hand 
of insubordination to the appeals of 
humanity, and the. call from each 


state and nation to help physical and 


mental suffering and misery is, in 
the grange way of thinking, strictly 
a one-sided branch of co-operation. 
The grange endorses no strikes or 
lockouts. Refore the farmers can 
join hands with labor the mighty 


chasm bet een them, as representing 
the ideals toward which each is work- 
ing, must be effectively bridged over.” 

Ohio state grange has gone on rec- 
ord in favor of a debt limitation law, 
a budget system for the taxation dis- 
tricts, and opposes the issuance of any 
more state bonds until some of the 
present obligations have been met. 
The legislative eommittee has been in- 
structed to take definite action along 
all these lines and to exert the influ- 
ence of the organization in Ohio to the 
full limit of its strength. The success 
of the state grange last November 
in winning great anti-tax classi- 
fication fight has made tle organiza- 
tion a hig factor in Ohio on all mat- 
ters relating to taxation. 

The Farmers’ and Traders’ life in- 
surance company at Syracuse, N Y, 
organized under grange auspices and 
for a time operating in that state 
alone, has recently entered into con- 
tracts with the Pennsylvania and 
Ohio state granges, and is extending 
its life insurance service to those 
states. 


Here 


its 


is a striking sentence from a 
recent address of National Master S. 
J. Lowell: “The community service 
work of the grange is particularly ef- 
fective in promoting real Americanism, 
inasmuch as improving the local com- 
munity in any respect increases the 
pride and the love of its citizenship, 
and true citizenship in a nation must 
have its beginning in loyalty to the 
home community.” 





An English pound sterling, normal 
value $4.87, sold last week at 3.18. 





Coming Events 


Place, date, time and chaiucter of meeting will be 
printed under this heading in one line without charge 


if the information reaches this office two weeks of 
more before the meeting is to be held. and provided 
the mecting is one of more than merely local town- 


ship interest. Send in your notice as much in advance 
as possible. 
General Farm Meetings 


The Eastern Soil Fertility School State College, Pa, 








June 28 
The Middle West Soil Fertility School, Columbus, 
OQ, June 7 
Farmers’ commission house, Eastport, L I, A 10. 
Ohio winter courses, Columbus, 0. J 5-F 27. 
N Y¥ farmers’ week, Ithaca, N Y, F 9-13 
N Y cold storage assn, Rochester, F 17. 
N Y state potato assn, Itha N Y. F 10-11. 
Winter course, Cobleskill, N Y, J 5-F 27. 
School of agri, Cobleskill, N Y, winter course J 5- 
F 12 
N Y state vegetable growers’ assn, Albany. N 


Y, 
2 Feb 25-26 
Nat board of farm organizations, Washington. PD C, 
Feb 19-20 
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Dispersal Holstein Sale of Note 
the coming important Hol 
Sales to held soon is the 
with the 
consignment of about ad trom 
the herd of C. L. Amos of Ss > 
to held by Robert Melvin 
erpool, N Y, on February 26 
The consignment from the 
Amos herd will all be bred 
Aaggie Me Br “the 
bred long distanc the 
ee , aver 


aam 


ol 


stein le 


Stutzman-Melvin dispersal, 
> he 
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richest 
world,” 
TS.000 


to 
ol, 

bull in 
which milked 
inds milk in a year as a ar- 
and which, as a three-year-old, 


nude 
Lie ol 
po tWoO-Ve¢E 
old 

seven 
of this 
pounds 
also 
them 
the 
two 
live 
and 


LC. 
vo grandams 
milked 24,090 and 25,044 
year The great indams 
yearly record 
VS MKD pounds milk 
20,0008 pounds. 


na 
have 
above 
other 
nearesc di: 
nearest «aanis, 
seven nearest dan over 
Lit pounds butter i and his 

X nearest dains average ver 2OwO 
pounds milk in a year will be 
an opportunity to t rood ones 
bred to of the ere ol 
the breéds, especially nee 
work 

There will be in 
signment over <?M) d 
derne Pride Johanna 
two nearest dams oft 
over 55 pounds butter 
Hle is a grandson of 
King Segis De Kol 
bull has been sold to head one of 
great herds in the west There 
also be a of this bull from 
which has made 532.85 pounds 
in seven days as a six-vear-old He, 
together with his dam, which a 
eranddaughter of Pontiac Korndyke, 
will prove one of the attractions of 
the sale. 4 six-year-old cow, which 
has a record of above 20 pounds, will 
be another and there will also be a 
24-pound two-year-old. A great per- 
centage of these animals are grand- 
daughters of King of the Pontiacs, 
which has more A R O daughters than 
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any other bull of the breed. 
Mr Stutzman’s herd has been fed 
eral.tested without one re-actor 


There will be 
secure sole 
blood lines, 


un opportunity here to 
good cattle along right 





Ayrshire Breeders’ Association 


The Ayrshire cattle breeders’ 
sociation of New England has been 
formed to advance the iuterests of 
the Ayrshire cow in the New England 
states. At a meeting held in Worces- 
ter, Mass, on January 2, following 
officers were elected: President, Rob- 
ert Lippitt Knight. vice-president, A. 
Wenry Higginson: secretary-treasur- 


as- 


er, W. Grant Fancher; directors, A. 
Henry Higginson. R. L. Knight. L. 
W. Newton, A. H. Sagendorph. M. A. 
Towle, William T. Wells and George 
i’. White 

Charter members are as follows: 
Peter B. Bradley. W. E. Brigham, B. 
i. Butterfield, George H. Dunsmore, 
W. Grant Fancher, S. Leigh F. Fan- 
cher, A. Henry Higginson, Henry L. 
Higginson. R. S. UHarrison, W. H. 


Jackman, H. A. Kirby, R. L. Knight, 
H. A. Moses, J. A. Ness, L. W. New- 
ton, A. H. Sagendorph, C. B. Stevens. 
George W. Stockwell, Isaac R. Thom- 
as, M. A. Towle, William T. Wells, C. 
W. Willson, George F. White and C. 
R. Webb. ; 

It is planned to hold a high-class 
consignment sale, under the manage- 
ment of Arthur H. Sagendorph at 
Springfield, Mass, on May 13, the day 
following the annual meeting of the 
new association. 





Money in Hares for Food 

Mrs S. B. Wood of West Winfield, 
N Y. who raises pedigreed Rufus Red 
3elgian hares. sends up the following 
letter of interest: 

“Often do I wonder why more 
people do not keep hares for food. 
They are delicious if properly cooked. 
One day last fall I carried a dish of 
fried hare to a pienic. Two or three 
friends told me how much they en- 
joyed that fine fried “chicken” which 
I so kindly brought. I explained, tell- 
ing them that I was raising hares and 
wanted them to have an unprejudiced 
taste of the meat, as I might want to 


sell them some. 

“T might say here that we sold a 
lot the other day at 2S cents a pound. 
Some think it is better to keep util- 
itv hares and just breed them for 
meat, while others think it is better 
to keep and raise only the pedigreed 
stock. There is considerable to be 
said in favor of both. For the for- 
mer, one does not have to have so 











Inuch money invested nor is 
much trouble with the quarters. The 
first investment and the advertising 
are trebled for the pedigreed stock, 
but there is great” satisfaction in 
knowing one has fine stock 

“There is no cleaner animal than 
a hare and one can raise a tiv pound 
hare in four months; you would have 
hard work to do that with chicken, 
A man who moved trom here recent- 
ly used to keep hares inste l of 
chickens. He said that he preferred 
them, and that there were no com- 
plaints from the neighbors of the 
crowing of the roosters awakening 
people early. 

Children enjoy hares for pets and 
older people enjoy them as well. We 
laughed many a time ist mer 
and fali to see the mother with 
10 babies about h While she vould 
lie in the sun by her ‘door, the would 
get on her back. stand against her 
and cuddle about her nose and soon 
be having a game of tag around their 
nest box The hutch is about 40 feet 
from my back door and afforded us 
much amusement.” 

Duroe Sale for Palmyra 

Among the important sales to take 

Iv in the spring is the Duroe- 

sale to be held by J iHlmer 

Slaty Ridge farm at Palmy- 

ra, P on March 4i, hich is the first 

Duroc-.lersey sale ever held in that 
part of the state, 

The offering will consist of the two 
herd boars, one of them a grandson 
of old Pathfinder, and the other a 
Tippy Col bred boar. a wonderful in- 
dividual, several vearling boars, and 
fall gilts and boars The reason Mr 
Long is offering these two herd boars 
is that he is obliged to do so to avoid 
too close inbreeding in the gilts and 


sows he is keeping for the foundation 
of his future herd. 

They are both excellent 
have been tried and tested 
proven their ability not 
produce, but to transmit their excel- 
lent individual qualities to their off- 
spring. There will also be some of the 
best sows, all bred to these boars, to 
farrow in early April. Some of Amer- 


breeders, 
and have 
only to re- 


ica’s best blood lines, Pathfinder 
Tippy Col, Defender, Volunteer, Granda 
Mode! Sth, ete, are included in this 
offering, and it is a great opportunity 
to buy good stock along right blood 
lines. 
Shorthorn Sales Through Homestcad 
L. D. Fogg, manager of Mascoma 
valley stock farm at Mascoma, N H, 
breeders of Shorthorns for nearly 30 
years, sends the following partial list 
of sales recently made through New 


England Homestead: 


“We have sold to B. C. Stratton of 
Hartland, Ct, one very nice roan bull 
calf, Connecticut Duke, also Connec- 
ticut Girl, as a foundation for a herd 
of Shorthorns. 

“To M. N. Eastman of North Con- 
way, N H, an extra nice two-year-old 
bull, Conway Duke, also four very 
nice yearling heifers, Conway selle, 
Mascoma Rose, Pansy Girl and Red 
Daisy. Mr Eastman has decided that 
Shorthorns are his tavorites and has 
started a herd. He writes that they 
are doing fine: 

“To Walter I. Wentworth of Jack- 
son, N H, who is also starting a herd 
of Shorthorns, two very nice red 


heifers, Pansy May and Pansy Hazel. 


W. J. Eastman of Croyden, N H, 
Croyden Duke, a red and white bull, 
a very nice individual, A. W. Merri- 
thew of Enfield, N H, Enfield Duke, 
another nice individual. Moody 
brothers of North Sutton, N H. Pride 
of Sutton, a dark red bull, to head 


the herd of Shorthorns.” 





Reports Cattle in Big Demand 

The following is an extract from a 
letter recently received from William 
S. Dunn of Middleburg, N Y, import- 


er and exporter of all kinds of live 
stock. 

“T have several orders to fill and 
will have to start out and call on 


some breeders. This coming year looks 
like a big one. The live stock mar- 
ket has been unusually active in my 
line of work since I came out of the 
army. I have recently been engaged 
in making large purchases for the 
tuernsey herds of George S. Brewster 
and W. R. Cole of Oyster Bay, George 
Peyton of Virginia, George FE. Means 
of South Carolina, Patterson 
of Florida and S. Smith of 
Maryland. 

“T have received many orders to es- 


George 


Walter 


tablish herds this spring of Guern- 
seys, Jerseys and milking Shorthorns. 
There is a continual call through the 
office for very choice individuals of 
both sexes in all breeds. County 
agents from southern and western 
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CHIPPENDALE an 
(1709-1779) 

The French-Gothic lines of the 
yosts, and the French-Gothic grille 


with its Chinese card-cut Srieze 


combine to give an effect of stately 


e NEW_ EDISON 


beauty. 


gives you both of the great arts which make your house a 


AMERICAN AGRIC ULTURiST 
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O you know the secret of the 

home where *‘company”’ always 
enjoys itself,—the home which peo- 
ple always speak of as having ‘‘nice 
things’’? 
Lady Randolph Churchill put her 
finger on the secret. Lady Churchill 
is a very wonderful woman—now 
past 50 years old—and she owns 
the best furnished home in England. 
This is what she wrote: 
“What an extraordinary man Mr. 
Edison is. He perfects his phono- 
graph to a point where its realism 
is astounding. ‘Then he determines 


to make each Edison Phonograph, 
even the least costly, an attractive 
piece of furniture. Instead of the 
usual dentist-like looking cabinets, 
his designers have succeeded in 
putting the character and feeling of 
the best periods into his phono- 
graph cases. These graceful and 
artistic productions will be heiled 
with delight by all who cen afford 
them, and wi!l cause Mr. Edison’s 
new phonograph to be received in 
many houses where less worthy 
machines have not been welcomed 
heretofore.” 


**The Phonograph with a Soul’”’ 


February 14, 
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cultured home—gives you all that is in music and furniture 


V USIC is 


Re-CreateD by 
the New Edison with per- 


artists, and the Rr-Creartion 
of their art These 3 million 


pieces of 
did the job so well that even 


this period. They 





fect realism. Lhis is no mere 
claim. Edison 
from - the | 
He doesn't 
anything on his ** say so, 
more than he'd take a scientific 


is a straight- 
American. 
ask you to take 


I " 
discovery on your ‘*say so, 
Edison actual the New 
Edison’s realism. Before 3 mil- 
lion people he has made coli- 


Vv prove 


parisons between the vocal and 
instrumental! art of 50 different 


Elsie de Wolfe 


who designa and furnishes the interiors hé i 


of the Gnest homes in America, says Pd 


“FRHE period cabinets which 
‘| Mr. Fdison has adopted for 
his phor OgTray ; are in f aS- 

ant <« trast to the rathe 
grotesque cases one so fre | 
quently sees. From the dim 
inutive Heppelwhite to the 
costly replicas of historic 
pieces, the superior furniture 
value of Fdison cabinets cao 
scarcely fail to impress the 
lover of good furniture.”’ 


IS (Edison’s 
ceeded in putting the character 
and feeling of the best periods into his 
phonograph cases. 
artistic productions will be hailed with 
delight by all.” 


people lI] idinitted that they 
could hear no difference be- 
tween the performance of the 
living artist and its Re-Crea- 
rion by the New Edison. 

The furniture art of the New 
Edison is its own proof. Per- 
haps you are wondering since 
when did Edison turn furniture 
designer. He didn’t. He 
knew that the marvelous fur- 
niture designs created in the 
Golden Age of Furniture still 


stand as the highest type of 


furniture art. So he did the 
common-sense thing. He had 
his designers adapt the master- 


Lady Churchill and Miss de 
Wolfe were surprised and de- 
lighted. 


Edison not only made every 
New Edison a period cabinet 
—but he brought the prices 
down to where vou know you’re 
getting real value for every 
cent. 


The New Edison is the delight 
of every one who likes music, 
and the ambition of every one 
who appreciates a fine home. 
It makes evenings-at-home 
triply enjoyable for both your 
family and your friends. 








F, Randolph Churchill 


who is considered the greatest furni- 
ture authority in England, says 


designers have suc- 


These graceful and 


(Her letter in ite entirety 
ts printed im the text above.) 


























X¥Vill CENTURY ENGLISH 
(ADAM) (1728-1794) 


The work of the Adam Brothers ie 
noteworthy for simplicity. elegant 
slenderness, fine proportion. 








JACOBEAN 
(1603-1649) 
Th is cal inet 
reflects the 
Jacohean ten- 
dency to 
simple, classie 
ue ign, 





WILLIAM 
AND MARY 
(1689-1702) 
The legs, 
stretcher, 
pendent pull, 
and grille are 
typical of the 
taste and del- 
icacy of this 
period. 


Write today for your copy 
of “Edison and Music” 


NE of Thomas A. 

Edison’s right-hand 
men has written a book about 
Edison. ‘The book paints 
a fascinating word picture 
of Mr Edison. It also con- 
tains 17 exquisite plates and 
invaluableinformationabout 
Historic Furniture. Wehave 
issued a special paper-cov- 
ered edition for Fes distri- 
bution. 
Address Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., Orange, N. J. 


1920 
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